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Admiral Moftett F urther Drop in Bu 


Advises Building 
To Treaty Limit 


| 


Naval Aeronautics Chief As- 
% serts Small-gun Cruisers, 


Could Be Strengthened 
With Plane Platforms 


Present Catapults 
Found Inadequate 


Lae 


Landing Equipment Would Put 
Small Ships in Class With 
Larger Vessels, He Says at 
Airport Dedication 


Bay City, Mich., July 29.—Advocating 
expenditure of necessary funds to build 
up the Navy to the Jimits of the London 
naval treaty, Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, declared here today that equip- 
ment of 6-inch-gun cruisers with aircraft 
with a range of 200 miles would make 
this type ship an “ideal vessel for the 
protection of commerce.” ; 

A 6-inch-gun cruiser with this supple- 
mentary scouting facility would be equal 
to the 8-inch-gun ship without landing 
decks and aircraft, the chief of naval 
aviation anneunced, while the fitting of 
landing de.4s greatly increases the value 
of the small-gwn cruisers. : 

The present 73,000 tons of cruisers 
available under the treaty, Admiral Mof- 


fett stated, in addition to the present | 


6-inch cruisers and the 18 8-inch cruisers 
provided for in the pact, can be “most 
efficiently used”? by building 10,000 tons 
small-gun cruisers and supplying them 
with landing platforms and airplanes. 


Use of Landing Decks 
The use of catapults for launching 


planes has a disadvantage whith is over- | 


one Py the placing of a landing deck 
yon avy ships, Admiral Moffett ex- 
plained, and the number of planes a 
cruiser can carry will be increased by the 
installation of platforms, te the point 
limited by the terms of the treaty. 

The present cruisers carry catapults 
and from two to four planes, Admiral 
. Moffett described, but such a means of 
launching aircraft means that the ship 
cannot recover the planes without stop- 


ping and unless the weather conditions | 


are favorable. Landing decks permit 
the plane to take off and return regard- 
less of weather and without forcing the 
cruiser to stop, the aeronautics chief said. 


Prevention of War 


“I know of no better investment for the 
United States,’”’ Admiral Moffett said in 
advocating building up to the treaty lim- 


its, “than the expenditure of $990,000-| 


000 for building to the treaty Navy. By 
doing so we will maintain our self-respect 
and prestige as a nation, our force for 
peace, and be able to prevent another 


war, the cost of which will be billions in- | 


” 


stead of millions. : 
The address, delivered on the occasion 
of the*dedication_of the municipal “James 


Clements’ Field,” in memory of the first | 


Michigan aviator killed in the Worid 


War, follows in full text: 


“It is most fitting that the history of | 
naval aviation and the part naval avia- | 


tion is playing in the great plan of na- 
tional defense should have a part in the 


program of the opening of this great | 
airport, which is destined to contribute | 


a real part in the progress and safety 
of the Nation. 

“A little over 70 years ago the Navy 
Department detailed @ naval officer to 
learn how to fly. That was in 1910. A 
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Spinners of Belgium 
Defer Cotton Orders 


Purchases Postponed Pending 
American Crop Report 


With depression general in the Bel-| central States of from 6 to 14 degrees, | to this time. The increase was from 968,- | 


gian textile industry, cotton spinners 
are reported to be withholding their 
purchases of raw cotton until the Au- 
gust report on the United States crop 
jis issued, accordin to cabled informa- 
tion from the assistant commercial at- 


@ Mache at Brussels, Leigh W. Hunt, made 


public on July 29 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Department’s 
in full text: 

Spinners worked four days per week 
during the first part of July, but ex- 
pected to close down for the last two 
weeks of the month. Both the cotton 
and linen weaving industries are said to 
“have remained depressed, with indica- 
tions pointing to further recessions in 
activity. Wages have been reduced in 
some of the mills and an increasing 
number of looms have been idle, with 
unemployment becoming more general. 

The credit situation abroad, particu- 
larly in South America, is reported to 
be causing uneasiness among linen ex- 
porters, as many buyers are requesting 
extensions of credit. Demand from the 
United States for Belgium linens is dull, 
with the larger buyers covering only 
immediate needs. Many linen weaving 
mills are working for stock only in order 
to retain their organization, while others 
are said to be offering goods at prices 
near -production cost. 
adversely affected the flax crop. 


statement follows 


De- 


mand for the cheap grades of flax con- | 
tinued firm during the first half of | 


July. 

The Belgian wool market is calm but 
its general position has been improved 
slightly by firmer wool prices. 
the laygest 
is said to have been forced to request a 
credit extension of three months. 


' 


| 


Heavy rains have | 


One of | 
wool spinners in Belgium | 
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Federal Reserve Bank Finds Trade Volume in First Half 


Of July Shows Greater Reduction Than in June; 
Grain Marketing Movement Smaller | 





Minneapolis, Minn., July 29.—Business 
volume in the first half of July in the 
ninth Federal reserve district, showed a 


| still greater reduction than in June, in 
;comparison with corresponding periods 
| of 1929, according to the monthly re- 


view of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. This results partly, the re- 
view states, from the smaller grain mar- 


keting movement this year. The market- | 


ing of grain a year ago was abnormally 
large, the review p@ints out. 

Crops in the district will be of aver- 
age size and somewhat larger than crops 
@ year ago, according to the review, if 


|no further advers> factors develop be- 


tween now and the time of harvest. Crop 
conditions are generally better in the 
eastern part of the district than in the 
western portion, it states. 

The district summary of business fol- 
lows in full text: 

_The June volume of business in the 
district was smalier than the volume in 


Heat Wave Broken 
In Eastern Part of 
Nation, Says Bureau 





Drought Conditions Con- 
| tinue and Crops Still Suf- 
fer, Agricultural Meteor- 
ology Division Declares 


| 





The heat wave whic. has covered the 
eastern half of the country during July, 
bringing record temperatures and, in 
connection with drought, severely damag- 
}ing crops, has been definitely broken, 


the chief of the division of agricultural 
meteorology of the Weather Bureau, J. 
B. Kincer, stated orally July 29. 
drought, however, continues, he added, 
;and crops are still suffering. ; 

Cooler weather had spread over the 


|northWestern plains States, the upper | 


Mississippi Valley, the Ohio Valley, and 
the Great Lakes region July 29, accord- 
jing to R. H. Weightman, of the forecast- 
jing service of the Bureau. 

Due on East Coast July 30 


The prospects were that the cool wave 


} would reach the Atlantic coast by the 


morning of July 30 and that by evening 
of that day it would extend over the 
Carolinas to northern Georgia. The 
break in the heat wave is complete, he 
| said. 

According to Mr. Kincer, there has 
been no considerable relief from the dry 
, conditions which have seriously damaged 
the corn crop and reduced the quality 
and weight of Spring wheat. Conditions 
are such as to indicate that there wiil 
be some scattered showers, he said, but 
there is no sign of the general rain 
needed to benefit crops. 

Mr. Kincer has prepared a_ special 
weather map showing the number of 
times the temperature has been 100 de- 
grees or higher this July at various 
points. In the first 28 days of the month, 
the thermometer reached 100 at Fort 
Smith, Ark., 14 days, the map shows. 


Shows High Temperatures 
| The 100-degree mark was reached in 
| that period 11 times at Concordia, Kans.; 
| 10 times at Kansas City, St. Louis, 
|Omaha, Shreveport, La., Dodge City, 
Kans., and Cairo, IIL; nine times at 
Huron, S. Dak., St. Joseph and Colum- 
bia, Mo., Little Rock, Ark., and Des 
Moines, Iowa; and eight times at Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, Evansville, Ind., and Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Many other points have had 
temperatures at or above 100 from one 
to seven times in the period. 

The, heat wave covered the entire east- 
ern half of the country except New Eng- 
| land and the Florida peninsula, the map 
shows. 

On the morning of July 29 there was 
a general drop in temperature in the 


n 
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RESENT production of electricity 

in the United States is substantial 
enough to make a great white way 
from the earth tu the sun, a distance 
of about 93,000,000 miles, an analysis 
of data made available at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reveals. 

Utilizing the 97,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, representing last year’s total 
output of electricity in this country, 
the sky could be illuminated from the 
earth to the sun by a string of 1, 
293,224,000,000 lamps at intervals of 
five inches. 

The estimated production last year 
was said to be an increase of 9,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt nours over 1928 and 
an increase of 17,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours over the output for 1927. Dur- 
| ing the last seven years the industry 
has added 13,500,000 kilowatts (the 
equivalent of approximately 18,000,000 
horsepower) to its generating capacity. 

Figures of the National Electric 





The| 





Electricity Output Last Year 
Would Project Beacon to Sun 


June last year, partly on account of ad- 
verse factors in basic industries and | 
partly on account of eccentricities in the 
| business volume a year ago with which 
| the comparison is being made. 

It will be recalled that in theeSummer 
of 1929, an abnormally large volume Sf 
wheat was being marketed, which caused 
jan unusually large voltime of business, 
especially in the grain markets, during 
the Summer months, and afforded an op- 
portunity for country banks to begin re- 
ducing their seasonal indebtedness at the | 
Federal reserve bank early in July in- 
stead of at the usual time, which is in 
|the latter part of August. 

Debits to individual accounts at re-| 
porting cities were 9 per cent smaller, 
when reduced to daily averages, than 
in June a year ago. The decrease was 
jsmallest at St. Paul and in the Sioux 
Falls trade area. The country check 
clearings index for June was 10 per cent 
below the index for June a year ago. | 

Freight carioadings were reduced 16 
per cent for carlot freight, and 5 per 
cent for merchandise in less-than-carlots. 
Decreases, as compared with business 
volume last vear, were also shown in 
flour production, linseed product ship- 
ments, copper and iron ore output, de- 
partment store and furniture sales in} 
the larger cities, country lumber sales, 
i life insurance sales, securities sales and 
wholesale trade. 





Increases Noted 

Increases, as compared with June, 
1929, occurred in electric power con- 
sumption in Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota and in building per- 
mits and contracts. Business failures in 
June were 60 in number, as compared | 
with 47 in June, 1929, according to the 
| report of R. G. Dun and Company. Em- 
ployment conditions continued unsatisfac- 
tory for workmen in. Minneapolis. | 

During the first half of July, the busi- 
ness volume in the district, as compared 
with 1929, showed a still greater reduc- 
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New York City Gains | 
1,339,147 in Decade 
‘Census Bureau Finds Chi-| 


cago Has Higher Percent- 
age of Increase 





Population returns for New York City, | 
announced on July 29 by the Bureau of | 
the Census, show that the gain of the 
metropolis in the past decade has been | 
slightly smaller on the percentage basis 
than that of Chicago, but New York’s 
numerical gain was found to be so large 
that the difference between it and the | 
second city was considerably widened. 

New York City’s total population this 
vear was placed at 6,959,195, a gain of 
| 1,339,147 over the 5,620,048 of 1920. The 
rate of increase is slightly under 24 per 
cent. | 

Chicago’s population this year has} 
been announced as 3,375,235, a gain of 
673,530 over the 2,701,705 of 10 years 
ago. Chicago’s rate of increase, on these 
figures, is slightly under 25 per cent. 

Four of the five boroughs of New York 
City reported gains during the past dec- 
ade, Manhattan being the only one to 
{show a decline in population. Queens 
borough, with an increase from 469,042 
to 1,079,357, reported the largest gain, 
while Manhattan dropped from 2,284,103 
to 1,859,925, which was interpreted at 
|the Bureau of the Census as a trend 
away from the crowded sections of the 
city to the residential divisions. Brook- | 
lyn increased from 2,018,356 to 2,596,- 
154, and the Bronx from 732,016 to 1,- 
266,506, it was shown, while Richmond 
borough gained from 116,531 to 157,253. 

The population of the State of Flor- 
ida, also announced on July 29, gave the 
largest percentage increase of any of the 
|14 States which have been reported up 


| 
| 


| 


} 
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Data Made Available at Department of Commerce Re- 
veal Industry Added 850,000 Customers; Output 
Totaled 97 Billion Kilowatt Hours 


Light Association, received and made 
public by the Department, show that | 
the industry added 850,000 new cus- 
tomers during the year, bringing the 
; total up to 24,050,000 consumers now 
served. Of these, nearly 20,000,000 are | 
household users indicating the rapid 
use of electric service in homes, 

While the consumption in factories 
increased 10 per cent, it was stated on 
behalf of the Department, household 
consumption increased 16 per cent. | 
Approximately 68 per cent of» the 
population of the United States live 
in electrically wired homes while in 
the past seven years 9,600,000 homes 
have been connected to receive electric 
service for the first time. 

‘the data further reveals that elec- 
trical development is racing far ahead 
of population growth. Between 1912 
and 1927 the population of the United 


——— g——___- 


| 
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‘Senator King Will Urge Pres-, 


it a high level in the monetary systems 


| which is not only depressing the mining 


| 29, that he will seek the aid of Presi- 


|the convening of an international con- | 


‘Adulteration o 


jhas afflicted thousands of people in re- 


jaccording to the statement issued by the 
| Public Health Service, July 29, 


|it was said. 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1930 





Plan Suggested 


Of Silver Values 





ident to Undertake In. 
ternational Negotiations 
Looking to Remedies 











Buying Power Is Cut 
In Oriental Countries 


World Congress on Means of 
Maintaining Silver on High | 
Levels in Various Monetary) 
Systems Is Sought | 


| 


International negotiations to stabilize 
the price of silver and maintain for 





of the world will be urged upon Presi- | 
dent Hoover by Senator King (Dem.), of 
Utah, a member of the Senate Finance | 
Committee. 

Pointing out the low price of silver} 


industry in this country, but is also re- 
ducing the buying power of oriental 
countries important to United States | 


foreign trade, Mr. King said orally July | 


dent Hoover in bringing other nations 
to join the United States in remedying 
conditions. | 

“My thought is that the President! 
could take up the matter through diplo- 
matic channels and report to Congress in| 
December,” he said. “Then if negotia- | 
tions had reached that stage the Con-| 
gress could authorize the calling of an} 
international conference on the subject.” 


Senate Failed to Act 


Mr. King was author of a resolution 
(S. Res. 296) in the last session of Con- 
gress requesting the President to confer 


| 





| with other governments ‘‘for the pur- | 


pose of ascertaining whether economic 
and other conditions are propitious for 


ference to consider and devise’ plans to! 
increase the use of silver for monetary 
and other purposes and to bring about 
the stabilization of the price of silver.” 

This, cesolution failed to receive actian 
béfore the end of the session and for this 
reason the Utah Senator, who has been 
absent from the Senate for several 
months because of illness, will lay the 
matter before the President. 

“It is important to give silver a high 
place in the monetary system,” said Sen- 
ator King. “Its low worth is reacting on 
the mines but the greatest disaster is to 
China and India, and other silver using 
countries of the Orient where a higher 
value on silver would so greatly increase 
their purchasing powers. I anticipate, 
when China has settled her internal 
troubles, that our trade with the Orient 
will reach $2,000,000,000 annually. 


Silver Dollars Rejected 
“It would be a great misfortune to the 
United States if China were forced to 
adopt ‘a gold standard.” 
Efforts to obtain a wider use of silver 
dollars in the United States as a means 


| 
| 
| 





|of aiding the situation have proved fu- 


tile, the Utah Senator said. The people 
refuse to accept silver dollars in the 
place of silver certificates and the Treas- 
ury is, constantly forced to take them 
back, At the present time, he explained, 
the Treasury has 494,000,000 coined sil- 
ver dollars on hand against which cer- 
tificates have been issued, in addition to 
large totals in silver bullion and smaller 
coins. 

While Senator King was absent from| 
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f Ginger 


Blamed for Paralysis. 


Public Health Service Tells of | 
Results in Investigation 


Investigations of the paralysis which 


cent months in midwestern and south- 
western States, seem to confirm the 
widespread rumor that the disease is 
closely associated with the grinking of 
an adulterated fluid extract of ginger, 


This form of paralysis is unlike any- 
thing ever known before, and it was at 
the request of health authorities of sev- 
eral States that the Public Health Serv- 
ice undertook studies of the conditions, 
That it could not be due to 
the ginger, as such, became clearly evi- 





| dent from the fact that many of the vic- 
|tims, when questioned, admitted freely 


that they had been using similar prep- 


|arations for beverage purposes for pe- 


riods of from one to five years, with no 
other effects than those derived from 
the alcohol, it was explained. 

This discovery made it apparent that 


|the condition must have resulted from 


some unknown poison or from some 
known poison, the action of which was so 
altered through the ginger or the alco- 
hol to make it unrecognizable. This 
poison got into a manufactured lot of 
so-called fluid extract of ginger at a 
relatively recent date, it was added. 

From the very nature of the prob- 
lem, it would seem not im probable that | 
the suspected ginger contained some | 
denaturant, since denatured alcohol was 
probably used in the manufacture of the | 
ginger extract, it was stated. The other | 
possibility is that it contained some! 
adulterant, since various kinds of adul-| 


— 
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HERE must never be any- 
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or exclusive in the views of the 


on any subject whatsoever.” 
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National Study of Bankruptcy |President Names 
Law Ordered by Mr. Hoover | Advisory Group 





Reform of Practice Sought 


to Cut Down Annual Losses 


Now Estirnated to Be $750,000.000; Solicitor 
General to Direct Work 





N EXHAUSTIVE investigation into 

the whole question of the Nation’s | 
bankruptcy law and practice with a 
view to recommendation to Congress 
designed to effect essential reforms in 
the law and practice is to be made by 
tHe Department of Justice in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Com- 
merce, 

In announcing on July 29 that he | 
had authorized such an investigation, 
President Hoover cited figures to 
show that losses through bankruptcy 
now average $750,000,000 annually. 

The announcement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

I have authorized the Attorney Gen- 


Index of Farm Prices | 


Falls 12 Points in — 


Prices paid to producers for practically 
all agricultural commodities declined 
sharply between June 15 and July 15, and 
reached the same level as in July, 1921, 
the Department of Agriculture stated 
July 29, | 

Eggs were the only farm product to | 
show an advance in price during the pe- 
riod and this advance was only 1 per 
cent, it was stated. Declines in farm 
prices were given as from 1 per cent 
for butter to 28 per cent for rye during 
the month ended July 15. The index of 
the general level of farm prices declined 
to 111 per cent of the pre-war level, a 
drop of 12 points during the month, and 
potatoes were the only product selling | 
at a higher price than last year, accord- 
ing to the statement. 

(The full text of the Department’s | 
statement will be published in the issue | 
of July 31.) 


a 





Commission Watches 
Radio Tax Litigation 





Federal Authorities Inter- 
ested in Test of South 
Carolina Statute 





The litigation surrounding the as- 
sessment of a license tax on radio receiv- 
ing sets by the State of South Carolina, | 
which js viewed by some as an encroach- | 
ment of Federal rights, is being watched 
“with keen interest”’ by the Federal Radio | 


Commission, it was stated orally July | 


29 by the assistant general counsel of 
the Commission, Duke M. Patrick. 
Three lawsuits in 


| shipments were not the product of con- 


opposition to the | 


eral to undertake an exhaustive in- 
vestigation into the whole question of 
bankruptey law and practice. It wiil 
be a most extensive and vigorous in- 
vestigation. The vork will be under 
the direction of the Solicitor General 
and he will be assisted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. ; 

The losses through bankruptcy in 
the past five years exceed $3,000,000,- 
000 and are now averaging $750,- 
000,000 per annum. The purpose of 
the investigation is, of course, to 
propose to Congress some essential re- 
forms. in the bankruptcy law and 
practice. 


Revocation of Order 
Refusing Entry to 


Pulpwood Is Sought 


Amtorg Interests, Shipping 
Concerns and Importers 
Deny Convict Labor Was 
Utilized by Producers 





Representatives of the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation, the Soviet sales agency, as 
well as a number of steamship owners} 
and charterers, and importers, were be- 
fore the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Seymour Lowman, July 29, 
with arguments for a revocation of the 
order of July 25 by which pulpwood from | 
Seviet Russia was refused entry into 
the United States because it was pro- 
duced by convict labor. 

Mr. Lowman rendered no decision after 
hearing the statements of the interested 
parties, announcing that he needed time 





ito consider the evidence which they had 


submitted in an effort to show the Gov- 
enrment’s action.had been taken on mis- 
taken grotmd He promised, however, 
that he would render a decision as early 
as possible im order to eliminate uncer- 
tainty for the commercial interests con- 
cerned. 
Convict Labor Issue 

The representatives who appeared be- 
fore Mr. Lowman presented cablegrams 
and affidavits, the Assistant Secretary 
said, designed to show that the pulpwood 


vict labor. There were submitted docu- 
ments to show, he said, that wages and 
| conditions were not as the Treasury be- 
lieved them to be asa result of Govern- 
ment inquiries prior to the embargo on 





State tax have been instituted by the 
Radio Manufacturers Association, repre- 
seting the organized radio industry, Mr. | 
Patrick declared. He said, however, that | 
the Commission itself is not involved in 


the particular issue, and that the mat- | 
ter now is “squarely before the Federal | 


courts,” 

In the same connection, Mr. Patrick 
pointed out that Congress last year had 
under preliminary consideration the 
feasibility of assessing a Federal tax on 
receiving sects to defray the costs of 
radio administration in the United 
States, 

Schedule of Fees Asked 
The Senate, on Mar, 2 last year, ac- 


| cording to Commission reco“ds, adopted | raised 


a resolution requesting the Commission 
to formulate a schedule of fees for radio 
licenses which might |e considered by 


Congress in connection with radic legis- | 


lation. Commissioner Ira E. Robi son, 
then chairman, in response to the resolu- 
tion, submitted a proposed schedule of 
license fees for the holders of radio li- 
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‘Business Slump 


pulpwood. 

Mr. Lowman told the commercial rep- 
iresentatives that there was no thought 
jn the minds of any Government officials 
to bar Russian products simply because 
lof the type of government under which 
the Russian people live. — ; 

“This Government is taking no action 
because of the Soviet regime or any 
other political reason,” he said. “It is 
| simply a.question whether the pulpwood 
lis the product of convict. labor. If that 
is a fact, and the order issued last Fri- 
day was on that basis, then there is no 
alternative on the part of the Treasury 
put to bar the goods under section 307 
of the tariff act of 1930.” 

The question of “forced” labor was 
at the hearing, but Mr. Lowman 
| declared that it had no connection with 
\the case under consideration. Section 
307 deals with convict labor while the 
“forced” Jabor provisions of the tariff 
| act of 1980 do not become operative un- 
| til Jan. 1, 1932, he explained. 
| The proof upon which the Treasury 
lacted was questioned by various repre- 
| 
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Is Believed 


To Have Affected Immigration 





‘ 


Number Seeking Admission From Many European Na- 


tions Are as Large 


as Ever, However, 


Commissioner General Says 





ReEvPorts of business depression and 

unemployment in the United 
States which reach Europe are prob- 
ably holding back prospective immi- 
grants to this country to some ex- 
tent, according to an oral statement 
by Harry E, Hull, commissioner-gen- 
eral of immigration, at the Depart- 
ment of Labor, July 29. 

On the other hand, he said, many 
immigrants come here to be with 
relatives, and im certain European 
countries the numbers seeking admis- 
sion to this country are as large as 
ever, Mr. Hull cited Poland, Germany, 
Italy and the Scandinavian countries 
as_ examples. ; 

In some instances European nations 
may likewise be experiencing depres- 
Sions, Mr. Hull added, so that an alien 
would be a6 well off here as at home. 

In reference to a recent dispatch 
from England stating that unemploy- 
ment in the United States is responsi- 
ble for the fact that there is no one 
on the waiting list for Scotland as 
compared with about 33,000 who were 
seeking to enter the United States 
at this time lgst year, Mr. Hull said 
that unemployment is not the chief 
factor. He attributed the lack of a 
waiting list to the quota for Great 


Britain being about twice as large as 
it was &@ year ago. : , 

The adoption of a policy of selective 
immigration, whereby this country will 
| be able to choose only those aliens who 
| can fill industrial needs here, would 
| be an important step in combating un- 
| employment, in the estimation of the 
commissioner-general. At present, he 
pointed out, aliens come — into the 
| United States and enter industries, 
| professions and occupations that are 
already overcrowded, although others 
who are actually needed in some line 
of endeavor are unable to get in be- 
cause they must put their names on 
the waiting list along with all other 
quota immigrants. 

“There is undoubtedly unemploy- 
ment in. certain industries and local- 
ities,” Mr. Hull said. “But reports as 
to the amount of unemployment may 
be exaggerated, for the Bureau of Im- 
migration has recently found that it 
was necessary to import lumberjacks 
from Canada into Maine. The lumber- 
| ing interests complained that there 
| was insufficient labor in this country, 

and that the lumber industry as wel 
| as associated industries would be se- 
riously affected if the Bureau did not 
permit workers to come in from across 
the border.”” 


| 
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On Employment 





Committee to Suggest Re- 
vision of Federal Statistics 
For Determination of Ac- 
tual Conditions 





Means of Cooperation 
With Business Sought 


Government Officials and Rep- 
resentatives of Varied In- 
terests Are Named Members 
Of New Committee 


President Hoover announced on July 
29 the appointment of a committee to 
advise on methods for revising the Gov- 
ernment’s statistical services for the de- 
termination of unemployment and to 
establish the method of cooperation be- 
tween Government departments and busi- 
ness. 

This committee, of which Ethelbert 
Stewart, United States Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, and William M. Steuart, 
Director of the Bureau of the Census, 
and a representative of the Department 
of Agriculture are to be ex-officio mem- 
bers, will be representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the 
National Manufacturers’ Association the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
railway employes, the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, the Committee on 
Economic Changes and other economic 
organizations. 

Barometer of Business 
The announcement, in full text, fol- 


|lows: 


I am today appointing a committee to 
advise the Government departments on 
methods for revision of the statistical 
services for the determination of un- 
employment and-to establish the method 
of cooperation between Government de- 
partments and business. Congress at the 
last session added somewhat to the re- 
quirements of this service, the purpose 
of such information being not only a 
barometer of business but the necessary, 
information as to measures which need 
to be taken by local agencies as well as 
the Government in any constructive re- 
lief of unemployment. 

The need for more systematic in- 
formation has been generally endorsed 
by business and labor organizations for 
some years. 

Question Not Simple One 

The committee will be made repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of 
Labor, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Industrial Conference Board, the 
railway employes and other local or- 
ganizations, the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, the Committee on 
Economic Changes, and other economic 
bodies, 

Mr. Stewart, of the Department of La- 
bor, and Mr. Steuart, Director of the 
Census, and a representative of the 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 





Two Concerns Agree 
To Revise Practices 





Trade Compacts Cover Certain 
Toilet Goods and Medicines 


Testimonials other than genuine opin- 
ions of the authors for proprietary medi- 
cines and fictitious price marking for 
toilet articles will be discontinued, ac- 
cording to stipulations signed with the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Commise 
sion announced on July 29. 

The Commission’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Testimonials and endorsements of a 
proprietary medicine and other prepara- 
tions will no longer be published by a 
manufacturing corporation unless they 
are genuine opinions of the authors, ac- 
cording to a stipulation agreement be- 
tween the company and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

To Stop Fictitious Pricing 

In a second stipulation proceeding a 
dealer in toilet articles agreed to stop 
fictitious price marking. z 

Names of the respondent in each are 
withheld as is the rule in all stipulation 
proceedings where there is an agreement 
to cease and desist from the practices 
charged in lieu of formal complaint. De- 
tails of each case are as follows: 

Stipulation No. 596. Toilet prepara 
tions: Fictitious and exaggerated prices 
will no longer be marked on his prod- 
ucts by an individual dealer in toilet 
preparations. He will discontinue pub- 
lishing misleading statements concerning 
the value of his articles, and will not 
make statements that imply that his 
goods were sold at a price that did not 
afford him a profit, when such is not the 
fact. 

Notice of Payment Required 

Stipulated No. 597. Cold compound, 
laxative tablets; proprietary medicine: 
| Statements which do not truthfully dee 
seribe the therapeutic value of its prode 
uct will be eliminated from the advertis- 
ing matter of a corporation manufac 
turing a cold compound, laxative tablets, 
land a proprietary medicine. The com- 
pany will stop inserting testimonials and 
‘endorsements unless they are genuine 


| |opinions of the authors, and if a con 


sideration has been given for a testi- 
monial carried in the company’s adver= 
tising copy this fact shall be published 
conspicuously in the advertisement, 
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Litigation in Ohio 
-Made Object of 


Analysis of 75,000 Cases 

.. Examined to Determine 

.. Adequacy of Laws in 
Changed Conditions 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, July 29. 


in Ohio being conducted by the institute 


of law of the John Hopkins University | 


in cooperation with the judicial council 


of Ohio is now under way, Chief Justice | 
Carrington T. Marshall of the Supreme | 


Court announced July 29. 


An analysis of 75,000 cases in Ohio : 
courts is being made, he said, with a| 


view to determine the extent of the 
inadequacy of legal principles and proc- 
esses with respect to changed economic 
and social conditions. C 
ern influences, such as the automobile, 
installment buying, new credit systems 
and industrial progress on the trend of 
current litigation is being studied. 

The full text of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall’s statement follows: 


Scope of Investigation 
Scientific analysis of 75,000 cases in 
the courts of Ohio including 12,000 crim- 
inal, 30,000 civil, 12,000 divorce and 20,- 
O00municipal court cases is now under 
way by the institute of law of the John 


Hopkins University, in cooperation with | 


the judicial council of Ohio, in an effort) 
to determine to what extent legal pre-| 


cepts and processes devised for the 
pioneer and rural society of the early 
19th century have proved unequal to the 
demands of justice today. 


Dr. Leon C. Marshall, director of the 


three-year study of judicial administra- | 


| 
:. Scientific Study aeriu 
te geet oe | 
| 





2 ay of judicial administration | t 
| lpn j | pastures forced active 


The effect of mod- | 


1704) 


Rise in Grain Prices Off sets 
Drop in Other Farm Produce’ |g Compared to 








. 


lture Department Reports Lower Levels jor Beef 
Cattle and Larger Stocks at Packing Houses 
Over Monthly Period 





Prices of farm products as a group 
went slightly, lower the last week of 
July, but a sharp rise in grain because 
of drought injury to crops nearly off- 
set declines in other products, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated July 29. | 

Beef cattle prices declined with stocks | 
accumulating at packing houses and buy-| 
ers lacking at reduced prices. Dry} 
marketing of) 
sheep, the Department said, and prices 
are the lowest in years. The statement) 
follows in full text: 

Low prices and dry weather continued 
to worry the farmer throughout duly. | 
Lack of rain for mafiy weeks threatened | 
to reduce the grain, cotton and potato 
crops. Prices of farm products went a 


l 





shade lower, as a group, the last week 
of the month, but the sharp rise in grain, 
owing to drouth injury nearly offset fur- 
ther slight or moderate declines on cot- 


/ton and livestock. 


Butter and cheese advanced slightly, | 
owing to decreasing output. Hog prices | 
slanted upward. Feeds sold nearly un-| 
changed. Potatoes tended lower all | 
month. Dressed fowls advanced two to | 
three cents during July while broilers 
declined by nearly the same amount, 
bringing the prices of the two lines close | 
together on the lower grades. 

The extreme heat in July, which has 





prevailed over practically all of the 
larger butter producing States, has cur- 
tailed production, according to reports 
from all sections. Some cheese factories | 
are making butter instead of cheese be- 
cause of the more favorable returns. The 





butter surplus in cold storage is being 


| sraauay reduced as less butter is being 


stored this year than last. 
The cheese markets at Wisconsin as- 


tion in Ohio, today stated that 30,000|sembling points, during late July ruled 
civil cases filed in the courts of eo steady to firm, with upward price tend- | 


mon pleas in the first six months o 
1930 are being studied to determine, 
among other influences, the efforts of the 
automobile, installment buying, new 
credit systems and industrial progress,on 
the trend of current litigation. 

.“Elihu Root and the late Chief Justice 
Taft have said that despite constant and 
conscientious attempts to adjust the law 
to meet new situations, there has been 
no adequate change in the body of the 
law to enable it to keep pace with sweep- 
ing changes in economic and social con- 
ditions,” Dr. Marshall said. 

“We hope, by our study of this litiga- 
tion and other phases of our investiga- 
tions, to learn just where the body of 
the law has fallen short. Rapid changes 
in the conditions around us have forced 
rapid changes in our judicial system and 
our legislation. Now, we seek through a 
continuous study of the law, to find out 
what it oght to be.” 

Effect of New Conditions 

Effects of the shifting of great masses 
of population from the country to the 
city, effects of the changing habits and 
occupations of the bulk of the American 
populace and of the altered position of 
woman and the family; effects of the 
surdenly acquired mobility of persons 
‘and ideas through new inventions, wilil 
all be studied in the final stages of the 
institute’s survey, which will be carriea 
0 nby local institutions of learning after 
the three-year program has been closed. 

Four Ohio universities and colleges 


are now actively participating in the! 


institute’s study. 

Prof. Silas Harris, of the Ohio State 
University Law School, has undertaken 
a study of the State appellate and su- 
preme courts, while F. R. Aumann, of 
the university’s department of politcal 
‘Science is making an analytical and his- 
torical study of the organization of 
Ohio’s court system. a 
' A study of the Cleveland municipai 
court by Prof. W. W. Dawson, of the 
“Western Reserve University Law School, 
and a studne,t Maurice Culp, is also 
under way. At Wittenberg College, Prof. 
F. K. Kruger and members of the social 
science faculty are studying the admin- 
istration of justic ein Clark County. 


A similar study of judicial adminis- 


tration in Delaware County is being con-, 


ducted by th esocial science staff of Ohio 
Wesleyan University under the direction 
of Prof. Ben Arneson. Municipal court 
studies are also being conducted by law 
school faculties in Columbus and Cin- 
cinnati. 

Items on Questionnaire 

Of the 30,000 civil cases filed in com- 
mon pleas courts the six-month period 
ended July 1, each case will be investi- 
gated to determine the cause of action, 
type of trial, court costs, length of time 
between filing and final disposition and 
the reasons for delay, if any. Type 
questions on the questionnaire to be 
filled out in each case are: 

“Is this a traffic accident case involv- 
ing motor vehicle?” : 

‘Is this a traffic accident case involv- 
ing a train or trolley?” 

“Does this case arise from the pur- 
chase of goods in installment?” 

“Is this an action for slander or libel? 
Malicious prosecution? False arrest or 
imprisonment? Assault and battery? 
Wrongful death? For loss of services 
(of wife, child or employe?” 

“Is thig an action or note? Check? 
‘For money loaned?” 

“Is this an action arising between 
landlord and tenant? From oil, gas or 
mining rights? From trespass, waste, 
nuisance, negligence or injury to land?” 

“Is this an action for breach of con- 
tract? For fraud? For unfair compe- 
tition or trade practices? From car- 
Fiage or shipping contract?” 

Other questions to determine whether 
labor disputes, partnership or stock- 
holders disputes and other causes are 
responsible for the litigation are in- 
cluded in the series of 69 questions on 
causes of action alone. 

From these statistics, there will be 
‘compiled an analysis cf the 30,000 cases, 
by various classifications, such as: In 
What type of court the case originated, 
where the parties reside, whether the 
“parties are individuals or firms, the kind 
of peapuent rendered, the method of 
trial, the costs, and the points at which 
delay occurred. 

It is planned to institute, as soon as 
the analysis of the 75,000 cases is com- 
.pleted, a permanent system of judicial 
records and statistics which will provide 
automatically information now secured 
only after great labor. 


W. G. Baxter to Attend 





- World Prison Congress 


. William G. Baxter, secretary of the 
Connecticut Prison Association, has been 
appointed delegate to the international 
ee congress meeting in Prague this 

ummer. An announcement by the De- 


ency. Increasing firmness in the country | 
cheese markets was especially noticeable 
on fine quality goods which were ex-| 
tremely scarce and hard to buy. The 
steady to firm sentiment at consuming 
markets was largely a reflection of the 
stronger feeling at producing centers. | 
For the first five months of the year 
imports from Canada were only about 
half as heavy as last year. 


On account of the excessive heat in| 
practically all sections of the country, 
the quality of eggs received at terminal 
markets has been very irregular for 
some time, with by far the larger pro- 
portion running poor. -The supply of 
full, fine eggs has been limited, and has 
commanded sizable premiums in all 
cases. Prices of best grades advanced 
1 to 2 cents near Aug. 1 but ordinary 
lots sold near the month’s lowest levels. | 

There was considerable variation dur- | 
ing the past ponth in the supply and| 
price situation with respect to the va- 
rious classes of poultry. The poultry 
market continued to be well supplied 
with small sized broilers, and from July 
1 to July 30, prices for this class de- 
clined slightly. Apparently, the recent | 
low prices paid for fowls have discour- 
aged the heavy marketing at interior 
points, as the dealers in the terminal 
markets reported that their. July re- 
ceipts of this class showed a decided drop 
in comparison with June. Prices for 
fowl] on the New York market advanced 
from 25 cents on July 1 to 28 cents on 
July 29. 

Further declines on beef cattle were | 
attributed principally to the demoralized 
dressed beef market, with beef stocks 
accumulating at packing plants 
branch houses, and lacking buyers even 
at sharply reduced prices. Fat she-stock 
as well as cutters lost $1 to $1.50 at 
Chicago, bulls declined 26 to 50 cents 
and vealers around $1. The extreme top 
on fed steers at Chicago was $10.85. 
Hog receipts were also reduced but 
prices were 25 to 50 cents lower. 


; tions limited. 


and | 





Sheep receipts at most markets 
showed a slight gain. At Chicago, daily 
prices declines were the rule, the total! 





Duties on Imports 
Increased by Spain 


American Products Said to Be 


Affected by New Rates 


American automobiles, sewing ma- 
chines, films, tires and other products 
are affected by new and higher Spanish! 
import duties, according to information 
|by radio from the trade commissioner at 
| Madrid, Julian Greenup, made public on 
July 29 by the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 


A number of important increases in| 


the Spanish import duties were made ef- 
fective by a royal decree-law of July 22, 
1980, according to a radiogram received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
Trade Commissioner Julian Greenup, at 
Madrid. The increased duties apply to 
the products of all countries, and their 
primary declared purpose, according to 
the decree, is to strengthen the Spanish 
currency and trade balance by curtail- 
ment of importations. 

Higher duties are assessed on non- 
European automobiles assembled in 
Europe outside of Spain in order “to 
| favor direct navigation between our ports 
and those outside of Europe” the de- 
creo states. 

The articles of interest to American 
|trade on which the Spanish duties have 
| been increased include: Automobiles, mo- 
torcycles, bicycles, and parts and acces- 


ing-machines and parts; films, exposed 
|and unexposed; artificial organic color- 
ing matter; sulphur; spun silk and arti- 
ficial silk; and rubber tires and inner 


sories of each; safety-razor blades; sew- | 





tubes. 

These rates become effective immedi- 
ately, but are not applicable to mer- 
chandise already en route on July 22, or 
awaiting customs dispatch. Merchan- 
dise held in warehouses must be dis- 
patched within five days after July 23, 
jor be subject to the increased duties. 
~~ 
partment of State July 28 fallows in 
full text: 

The name of William G. Baxter, secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Prison Associa- 
tion, as a delegate on the part of the 
United States to the international prison 
congress which will be held at Prague 
this Summer has been added to the list 
of those already announced. Mr. Bax- 


ter will replace Mrs. Robert F. Herrick, 
| of Boston, who will be unable to attend 
this meeting. Mr. C. J. Swendsen, of | 
St. Paul, who had also been appointed 








a delegate, will be unable to be present 
j at this congress. 


drop for ~ 
fat lambs 
pounds. 


eing around $1 per 
Dry pastures forced active mar- 


| keting but demand for the dressed prod- 


uct is poor. Prices are lowest in years. 

Sales of moderate quantities of all 
grades domestic strictly combing flepce 
wools, except 56’s, were made at 
prices in eastern markets. Sales were 
reported on moderate quantities of choice 


12 months Texas wools at prices within | 


the range of 73 to 75 cents, scoured basis. 
Domestic wheat markets developed a 


firmer tone during the last week of July, | 
under a continued good export inquiry | 


and some slackening in the movement 
of new Winter wheat. 


received at the principal markets since 
July 1, as a year ago. Exports of 


|wheat since July 1 have been nearly 
The | 


double those of a year ago. 
corn market continued strong, influenced 
by reports of serious deterioration in 
many parts of the Corn Belt and by 
continued active demand for the limited 
supplies of old crop grain. The oats 
market continued dull and inactive al- 
though the strength in the corn market 
held prices fairly steady. 


the feed markets. Prices of wheat mill 
feeds advanced sharply, but heavy rains 


over much of the central west brought} 


about some slackening in demand in that 
area and prices receded somewhat from 
the peak reached earlier. Continued de- 
crease in the carrying capacity of south- 
eastern pastures, forced prices of spot 
and future shipment cottonseed mea! 
slightly upward at southeastern markets 
but prices in northern markets were 


lower and the Pacific coast situation was 


weak. Linseed meal markets were weak, 
especially in the central west. Stocks 
of flaxseed at mills June 30 were un- 
usually light. Gluten feed prices were 
adjusted downward to a new basis, but 
demand so far has shown no material im- 
provement. 


Hay markets continued somewhat ir- 
regular during the week. Offerings, al- 


' though light, were about equal to the 


scattered demand at most points where 
quotations ruled unchanged. Alfalfa 
markets generally strengthened slightly 
with lighter receipts and some improve- 
ment in demand, particularly in central 
western consuming areas. 

The cotton market declined about half 
a cent per pound near the end of July, 
touching the lowest point so far this 
season and ruling about 6 cents lower 
than for the corresponding time a year 
ago. Demand, both dometsic and for- 
eign, was rather dull but there were con- 
tinued inquiries on the part of manufac- 
turers for new crop long-term ship- 
ments, with the volume of such transac- 
The grades and staples 
mostly inquired for were white middling 
and strict middling in the lengths 7-8 
and 15-16 inch. New crop cotton has 
commenced to move in small volume in 
certain areas in Texas. Except for very 
light local rains there was practically no 
precipitation in the central and western 
cotton States. According to the Bureau 
of the Census, there were operated in the 
United States during the month of June, 
28,000,000 cotton spinning spindles, com- 


| pared with 30,000,000 for June, 1929. 


Exports for the week ended July 25 
were 34,495 bales, against 59,958 for the 
same week last year. 

Cantaloupes and watetmelons were 
about the only trucking products to show 
a somewhat firmer tone in late July. 
Although ‘shipments of potatoes de- 
creased further, prices nearly every- 
where are declining. Cash-track sales 
of sacked stock in Kansas and Missouri 
ranged $1.05 to $1.20 per 100 pounds. 
Eastern stock was jobbing in city mar- 
kets mostly at $2 to $3.25 per barrel, 
with the Chicago carlot price of mid- 
western Cobblers lower at $1.40 to $1.55 


j per 100 pounds. 


The lettuce crop in five late-shipping 
States is forecast at 4,673,000 crates, 
compared with 4,044,000 last season. 
Lettuce shipments increased. Peach 


, movement was very active in late July. 


Consuming centers reported southeast- 
ern Elbertas mostly jobbing within a 
range of $2 to $3.25 a crate. City sales 
of southeastern watermelons show a 
wide range of $180 to $450 per carload, 
the lowest price being in New York City 
and the highest in Chicago. Water- 
melon shipments increased greatly. 


Recess Appointment Offered 


Mr. Roosevelt by President. 


President Hoover announced on July 
29 that he had offered a recess appoint- 
ment as Vice Governor of the Philip- 
pine Islands to Nicholas Roosevelt, of 
New York, an editorial writer on the 
New York Times. 

The nomination of Mr. Roosevelt to 
be Vice Governor of the Philippines was 
sent to the Senate just before the ad- 
journment of the special session of the 
Senate, but action on the nomination was 
deferred because of protests from Philip- 
pine representatives. 

The President’s announcement, in full 
text, follows: 

I have tendered Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt 
an interim appointment as Vice Gov- 
ernor of the Philippines. Mr. Roosevelt 
has been so staunch in his support of 
the interests of the Philippine people and 


|so sympathetic with them, so enthusi- 


astic over their progress that I am sure 
that the misunderstanding which has 
arisen in the Philippines as to his atti- 
tude will be quickly cleared up. 


last full week of July on 
100 


Marketings of | 
hard Winter wheat slackened somewhat | 
but about the same quantity has been | 


ifeet, 2,470,000; 
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British Airship 


Other Dirigibles sec 


| American Officers Plan to 


Observe Mooring, Activi- 
ties of ‘R-100’ When Ves- 
sel Reaches Montreal 


The flight of the British dirigible | Board, Chris L. Christensen, stated in a 
TM /«R.100” to Montreal will 
| portunity to judge the advantages of the 


provide an op- 


tall mooring mast as employed by Brit- 
ish aeronautics, it was stated orally on 
behalf of the Bureau of Aeronautics July 
vie 


and possibly other members of the Bu- 
reau staff will be present to observe the 
mooring activities. 

“Tall mooring masts are the tendency 
followed by the British,’ Lieut. Comdr. 
Rosendahl declared, “While the American 
custom is to build masts closer to the 
ground, The arrival of the *R-100’ at 
Montreal will enable us to see just how 
the tall mast works out.” 


Although in most respects it is the 


largest lighter-than-air craft existing at | 


present, the ‘R-100’ will be much smaller 
than the new: Navy dirigible “ZRS-4,” 
under construction at Akron, Ohio, it was 


‘learned from a comparison cf specifi- 

Sharp deterioration of pastures in re-| 
cent weeks, together with light stocks | 
in most distributors’ hands strengthened | 


cations made available by the Depart- 

ment of the Navy and the National Ad- 

visory Committee for Aeronautics. 
Different Principles 


While the experiences of the British 
ship will provide additional information 


| of value to aeronautics in regard to the 


reliability of lighter-than-air craft, it is 


unlikely that anything will be learned | 
which can be employed in construction | pwn, 
of the “ZRS-4,” Lieut. Comr. Rosendahl | 


asserted. He pointed out that design and 
construction of the American craft has 
progressed beyond the point where any 
changes could be made to employ addi- 
tional knowledge secured from the 
“R-100.” . 


The British ship, Lieut. Comdr. Rosen- | 
dahl said, is like its sister ship, “R-101,” | brought together to assist the Board in 
of a “radically different” design, having | 
a lower ratio of length to diameter than | apricultural marketing 


the “ZRS-4.” The ratio of the British 
of the American airliner is 6 to 1. The 
advantage accruing to the American diri- 
gible, he said, is greater maneuverabil- 
ity, since the closer the ship approached 
a sphere the haider it is to manage. 
The British cra?t, however, has poten- 
tially greater strength, he observed, due 
to this principle of construction. 

Since the “R-100” is a hydrogen craft, 
the former commander of the “Los An- 


geles” observed, it has been necessary | decision for approval or denial. 
for the British to place the engines in|a loan has been made, it is the duty of 


underslung gondolas, while in the new 


American dirigible less wind resistance | 
will be experienced because the motors | ing and collecting the funds and mak-| 


| oe : 
}ever security it may have required as} 


can be placed within the helium-filled 
envelope. The American craft, Lieut. 
Comdr. Rosenthal said, will, have a more 
effective streamline. 


British Masts Taller 

The British mooring mast, he said, is 
approximately 100 feet higher than the 
tall mast at Lakehurst, N. J., and is simi- 
lar to others maintained in England, 
India, and Egypt. It is “an improve; 
ment” over the American mast, as well 
as taller, he described, but American 
aeronautics is not eertain that a tall 
mast is more advantageous than stub 
masts such as have been installed re- 
cently at Lakehurst. 


Actual construction work on _ the 


“ZRS-4” has already passed the one- ' 





| 
| 


‘had committed itself to make loans to| vision of tne Federal Reserv Board, thus 





|recent radio address. 


Licut. Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl, | of the Board at $768,000 for its first | 
former commander of the “Los Angeles,” | 1114 months of activity, less than half 


'the Congressional appropriation for | 
|these expenses. The address follows in 
‘full text: 


| Was Undertaken Early | 


|Board celebrated its first birthday. 
|my brief talks with you concerning the 
|Board during the last 12 months I have; 


|me that you may be interested in the} 
lorganization or staff which the Board | individuals who have specialized in the 
has brought together to assist it in car- 


|Board’s existence its work was carried | 
lon with the assistance of a temporary | 


|immediately obvious. 
|Board employed as general counsel a 
|man of wide experience in the legal prob- | 


€ : = | cific situations with which it must deal. 
ship, he explained, is 5 to 1, while that| 


| thering the policies of Congress set forth 
{in the act lies in the administration of 





| application for a loan from the revolv- 


. 
{ 
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Federal Farm Board Loans 
To Cooperatives Are Shown 





etary Says Board Has Organized Staff, Committed It- 
self to $257,000,000 and Operated on Less Than 


Half of Its Appropriation 





The Federal Farm Board on June 30 


cooperative associations totaling $257,- 
000,000, had disbursed more than $191,- 
000,000 of this money, and $43,000,000 
had been repaid, the Secretary of the 


The text of the 
address was made public by the Board 
July 29. 


manent staff of 229 persons, Mr. Christen- 
sen said. He estimated the expenses 


Organization of Staff 


Farm 
In| 


On July 15, the Federal 


discussede the policies and important ac- 
tivities of the Board. Today it occurs to 


rying out the program set forth in the} 
agricultural marketing act. 
For the first month or two “of the 


staff of secretaries borrowed from other | 
branches of the Government service. It 
was, of course, manifestly impossible for 
the Board to undertake the duties pre-| 
scribed without a permanent staff of its 


When consideration was given to the; 
establishment of a permanent staff, the, 
necessity for expert legal advice was 
Accordingly, the 


lems of cooperative associations. Under 
his direction a small staff has been 


applying the legal requirements of the 
act to the spe-| 


One means provided the Board for fur- 


the $500,000,000 revolving fund. To as- 
sist the Board in this phase of its work 
a loan division has been established. Its 
first function, which is handled by the 
examining section, is to analyze each 


ing fund in order to provide the Board 
with information upon which to base its 
After 


the treasurer’s office, in this division, | 
to handle the details involved in disburs- 


ing certain that the Board receives what- 


a condition of each loan. In this phase | 
of the work, the Board has obtained the | 
assistance of the Federal intermediate | 
credit banks, under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, and the 








Use of Imported Cigarettes 
Shows Increase in India 


There seems to be an increasing de- 
mand in India for imported cigarettes 
with prospects for future expansion, ac- 


|cording to a statement from American 


Vice Consul Winfield H. Minor, released’ 
by the tobacco division of the Depart- 


third stage, it was stated orally on be- |ment of Commerce. The principal users 


half of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and 
the Navy’s newest dirigible-is expected 
to be ready for service at the end of the 
present fiscal year. 

The giant British airship,: Navy fig- 
ures show, exceeds both the “Los An- 
geles” and the “Graf Zeppelin” in gas 
capacity, useful lift, and speed, but is 
shorter and has a cruising range con- 
siderably less than that of the German 
craft. The “R-100” exceeds the “Los 
Angeles” in all of its specifications, the 
comparison of statistics discloses, but 
the new American dirigible will be 
larger in every respect except diameter, 
and will be capable of greater perform- 
ance than the British dirigible. 


System of Ventilators 


The “R-100” was the first ship built 
which incorporated the system of ven- 
tilators to relieve the internal pressure 
on the gas bags, according to a descrip- 
tion of the craft made available by the 
N. A. C. A. The new system, which will 
admit air to the interior of the ship 
through gauze windows, is expected to 
remedy the difficulty which caused the 
destruction of the American “Shenan- 
doah,” it is claimed, the N. A. C. A. pub- 
lications show, by R. B. Brigham, late 
assistant chief inspector at Howden, 
England. 

The strength of the “R-100” is fully 
equal to the standard set by present-day 
passenger-carrying aeroplanes, accord- 
ing to another publication made avaii- 
able by the Advisory Committee. A de- 
scription of the British craft by its de- 
signers and builders claims that the 
airliner could run at full speed into a 
vertical current of air with an upwards 
velocity of 50 miles per hour, files of the 
N. A. C. A. library disclose, while the 
“Shenandoah” was unabie to survive such 
conditions when the wind blew upwards 
at 15 miles per hour. 


Comparative Specifications 

The comparative specifications of the 
four dirigibles follow: 

“Los Angeles”: Gas capacity in cubic 
length overall, 658.3; 
diameter, 90.7; useful lift in pounds, 
60,000; number of engines, 5; maximum 





Appeal Ordered From Ruling in Suit 
For Alleged Misbranding of Goods 


Illegal Deception to Purchasers Within Meaning of Food 
And Drug Act Claimed by Government 


‘Phe Department of Justice has directed|of the court in the Southern District of 
that an appeal be taken to the Eighth|Iowa, the action having been filed by 
Circuit Court of Appeals from a decision| the Government in that court to con- 
of the court in the Southern District}demn and destroy 10 cases of “bred 


lof Iowa, the action having been filed| spred” on the ground that it was mis- 


by the Government on the claim that| branded within the provisions of section 


certain jams and preserves were mis-'8 of the food and drug act. 


This article 


branded within the provisions of the|was alleged to have been manufactured 
pure food and drug att, the Department| and put on the market in imitation of 
made known July 29 The full text of| pure jam and preserves, and its con- 
the statement by the Department fol-| tents show that it contains only one 


lows: 


; : |half of the pure 
Direction has been given in the De-| jams and preserves. 


ingredients used in 
By its appearance 


partment of Justice that an appeal bei it is alleged to mislead the purchaser 
taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals| into believing that he is purchasing jam 
in the Eighth Circuit from a decision! or preserves. 





of imported cigarettes are Europeans 
and the middle and better classes of 
Indians. The larger mass of natives 
smoke low-priced cigarettes made of to- 
bacco grown in India. + 

The import statistics of India indicate 
that the quantity of cigarettes brought 
into the country during the past five 


years has increased by more than 100) 
per cent, and with the present improve- | 


ment in the economic life of the vast 
population of the country, there is a 
growing preference for imported cigar- 
ettes. 

The Indian market absorbs imported 
cigarettes with an average annual value 
of 21,816,574 rupee ($7,751,481). Eng- 
lish cigarettes manufactured of Amer- 
ican tobacco, Virginia type, supply ap- 
proximately 99 per cent of the trade in 
this commodity. 

Practically all cigarettes imported into | 
India from the United Kingdom are | 
manufactured of this tobacco and, ac-| 
cording to local tobacconists, there is 
very little demand for cigarettes made 
of blended tobaccos, such as those which 
are popular and well known in the Amer- | 
ican market. 

It is suggested that those American 
manufacturers who desire to obtain a 
larger portion of the trade in India, 
should endeavor to supply cigarettes 
made of pure Virginia tobacco. * 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 











speed in knots, 63.5; range at 50 knots 
(natuica! miles), 3,500. 

“ZRS-4:” Gas capacity in cubic feet, 
6,500,000; length over all, 785; diameter, 
132.9;; useful lift in pounds, 182,000; 
number of engines, 8; maximum speed in 
knots, 72.8; range at 50 knots (nautical ! 
miles), 9,200 

“Graf Zeppelin:” Gas capacity in cubic 
feet, 3,708,000; length over all, 776.2; di- 
ameter, 100.1; useful lift in pounds, 140,- 
000; number of engines, 5; maximum 
speed in knots, 69; range at 50 knots | 
(nautical miles), 9,000. | 

“R-100:” Gas capacity in cubic feet, | 
5,000,000; length over all, 709; diameter, | 
133; useful lift in pounds, 160,000; num- | 
ber of engines, 6; maximum speed in 
knots. 69.5; range at 50 knots (nautical 
miles), 6,200. 





America to Participate 
In Zoological Congress 


Two American representatives will 
participate in the eleventh international 
congress of zoology to be held at Pa- 
dova, Italy, this September. An an- 
nouncement by the Department of State 
July 29 follows in full text: 

The royal Italian ambassador at 
of his government, an invitation to the 
Government of the United States to be 
represented at the eleventh international 
congress of zoology to be held at Padova, 


Italy, Sept. 4 to 11, 1930, the following | 


have been designated delegates on the 
part of the United States for this oc- 
casion: 

Dr. Leonhard Stejneger, head curator 
of biology at the National Museum; Dr. 
Charles W. Stiles, chief of the division 


Federal reserve banks, under the super- 


avoiding tremendous duplication of ef- 
fort and expense and making the funds 
of the Board available without delay, 
through the cooneration of these existing 
agencies. 


The major duties of the Board are to| 


assist in the development of more effec- 


of information that may be of value in 
planning an intelligent program for the 
production and marketing of American 
agricultural products. Some work of 
this nature was already being done by 
various agencies of the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce. In order to 
determine how best to avoid duplication 


|of effort, the Board employed a disinter- 


ested person of wide experience in busi- 
ness administration to study this work 
and suggest how it might best be organ- 
ized in the future. Upon his recommen- 
dation the Board requested the transfer 
to its jurisdiction of the entire civision 
of cooperative marketing from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


This division, which is composed of | 


study of problems of cooperative mar- 


keting associations, now serves as a| 
; means of contact between the Board and 


the various agricultural cooperatives, 
rendering advisory service to associa- 
tions that request it, and assisting the 
Board in the investigation of the prob- 
lems of individual associations. 


Information Division 
Gives Facts to Press 


The Board has also seen to it that the | 
public is kept constantly informed of its | 
activities through its office of press rela- | 


tions and division of information. 


cerning conditions of supply and demand 
for agricultural products was found to 


be a necessary phase of investigations | 


carried on by the Department of Agri- 


culture, with which the Board is not di-| 
Cons tly, i vas | : 

oes, & ‘the | Ration of people who fought the Revo- 
| lutionary War, the Civil War, the Span- 
| ish-American War and the World War 


rectly concerned. 
decided to establish as a part of the 
Board’s staff, only, a small economics 
division to work in cooperation with the 


existing agencies. This division does not | dn 


attempt to collect original data for it- 


| self, but obtains from a variety of other 
; Government sources the basic informa- 


tion which is organized for the use of 
the Board. 

From the foregoing description of the 
various divisions of the Board’s staff it 
might be assumed that it has been neces- 
sary to employ a large group of people. 
As a matter of fact, on June 30, 1930, 
there were on the pay roll of the Board 
229 permanent employes. 


number of representatives in distant 
parts of the country is chiefly the result 
of the excellent cooperation of the State 


agricultural colleges and the State and | 


Federal extension services. 
It may interest you to know something 
of the amount of money loaned to co- 


revolving fund. Of the $500,000,000 au- 


‘thorized by Congress for this purpose, 
‘there has actually been made available | 


‘for the Board’s use $250,000,000. On 


| June 30, 1930, approximately 200 appli- | 


cations for loans had been received, of 
which about 150 were either granted or 
awaiting final disposition. 
were requested loans totaling over $400,- 
000,000, of which the Board committed 
itself to loan $257,000,000. More than 
}$191,000,000 had been disbursed at June 
30, of which $43,000,000 had already been 
repaid. 


are immediately available again for ad- 
ditional loans. There was still outstand- 


hands of cooperative associations 
which the Board had made loans. 
You understand, of course, that the 
|foregoing figures refer to the revolving 
fund, which is entirely separate from the 
appropriation of $1,727,000 for the op- 


to 


staff. Although the final figures con- 


| 


| tive cooperative marketing associations | 
The Board is fynctioning with a per-!and to gather ahd disseminate all kinds | 
| tal attitude, Governor Louis L. Emmer- 
|son declared July 28 in an address to 


|the 47th annual 


; County soldiers and sailors at Salem. 


!is not being exercised. 
that we are at the turn and that in the 
|next few months business in Illinois and 
}in the Nation will show decided 


| found in the United*States. 


| 
The accumulation of information con- | - 
| we 2 starving but that we produce too 
{jmuch. 








Illinois Governor 
Advises Exercise 


Of Buying Power 





Nation Must Maintain Proper 
Mental Attitude to Over- 
come Economic Situation, 
He Declares 





State of Illinois: 

Springfield, July 29. 
America today is sound and on the 
verge of an upturn in business that de- 
pends entirely on a reversal of our men- 





reunion of Marion 


“The measure of prosperity which we 


may expect may be guaged by the buy- 


ing power of the country,” he said. “To- 


| day there is just as much buying power 


as there was a few months ago, but it 
I am confident 


progress. 

“We have grown from a sparsely set- 
tled country to a Nation of 180,000,000 
people. We earn and spend billions of 
dollars as compared to the few millions 
of 100 years ago. We enjoy advantages 


| that a brief span of years ago were dee 


| 


nied to kings. 

“Of the world’s 35,000,000 motor ve- 
hicles more than 26,000,000 will be 
Illinois alone 
has more automobiles than France, Ger- 
many and Italy combined. Radios are 


; to be found in almost every home. 


Situation in India 
“India seethes under the fire of re- 
volt. We are free of that. We read 
almost daily of plague and famine in 
China. We do not know either here. 
Our worries are not that as a Nation . 


“We let speculators who gambled on 





| to government. 
| the criminal and the gangster who sets 
|himself above law and administers his 


| That it has | 
| been unnecessary to employ a far greater | 


margins and lost mold public opinion into 
the belief that the country is on the 
down grade, but we know it isn’t. A 


not long be held back in its progress 
y the collapse of fictitious values in 
the stock market. 

“In every nation we find den opposed 
On the oné hand we find 


own justice. On the other hand, we have - 
the bloshevist, the communist, or what- 
ever you may call him, who welcomes in- 
ternal trouble, any periods of depression 
or any industrial dispute to spread his 
own teachings. 

_ “The United States is so strong that 
it can afford tobe good natured; it be- 
lieves in free speech, but sooner or later 
it is destined to administer a sound 
spanking to those who seek to batter 
down respect for the government which 
has made our present position of world 
leadership and individual happiness pos- 


operative associations from the Board’s | sible. 


Need of Patriotism 
“Teaching the lessons of good citizen- 
ship and patriotism begins in the home 
and the school. You men who have 
fought in defense of your country ap- 
preciate more deeply its protection than 
those who have not. I think you will 





In all there | eee 
;a good government be instilled in the 


| hearts of every school child. 


In accordance with the nature | 
of the revolving fund, these repayments | 


ing for June 30, $148,000,000, in the | 


erating expenses of the Board and its | 


join with me in urging that the love of 


“The boy or girl who graduates from 
the grade school with a proper under- 
standing of the sacrifices you men have 
made so that he or she may enjoy the 
opportunities of today will, in all prob- 
| ability, not be the one to teach disre- 
spect of the ideals for which you fought. 

“T want to help the people of Illinois 
to know their government and to give 
them every cause to trust their elected 
officials. I have only one ambition, that 
is to give the people of the State an ad- 
ministration of which they may be 
proud. If human effort can achieve that 
end, I expect to accomplish it.” 
ence rtntentateactattainianctasiatatedaitattntaetataiia tata 


jing its first 11% months of operation 


cerning the expenses of the Board dur-| sidered that the appropriation made by 


Congress, as an estimate of the amount 


The 1 tH 6W. M. RITTER 
Washington having extended, on behalf | 


are not yet available, a reliable estimate | 


indicates that the total expenditures 
from its administrative fund were ap- 
proximately $768,000. 





necessary -for this purpose, was more 
than double this figure, I think it is evi- 


‘ |dent that economy in operation was 
When it is con-| practiced during the Board’s first year. 
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China Will Open ‘Reduced Farm Representation Air Agreement 
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NewRadioLinkto Forecast as Result of Census For Flying Over 
Western Nations Representative Greenwood Says Reapportionment of 





Transmitter Near Shanghai, 
Jointly Owned by Chinese 
And American Interests, 
To Be Ready in Fall 


| oral 


Direct radio service with China, de- 
veloped with American aid and under 
joint ownership of American and Chi- | 
nese interests, will be opened within the | 
next few months, according to a report 


. received from Assistant Trade Commis- 


9 


< 


4 


« 


‘ 


sioner Harold D. Robinson, at Shanghai, 
it was stated orally July 29 on behalf of 
the communications section of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


It was explained that radio’s entrance 


into the field of China’s international 
communications has already brought 


about a reduction of rates. Previous to 
the inauguration of the radio service, the 
rate from San Francisco to Shanghai was 
88 cents per word for ordinary class 
traffic, while the current rate is 75 cents. 
Deferred service is at half the full rate. 
The radio service introduced the first 
night letter to China a little over a 
year ago. It is also respoysible for a 
much lower press rate of 14 cents per 
word, it was stated. 


Station Is Near Shanghai 


The transmitting station which is to 
be at Chengju, about seven miles west | 
of Shanghai, is expected to begin opera- 
tions in the Fall and will inaugurate a 
direct service between Shanghai and San 
Francisco, Shenghai and Berlin, and 
Shanghai and Paris, it was pointed out. 

American cooperation in the project 
comes as the result of negotiations be-' 
tween American radio engineers and thie 
Chinese government which began in 
1928, it was said. On Nov. 3, 1928, a 
contract was left for two 20-k. w. short 
wave transmitters, together with receiv- 
ing and central office equipment, all pur- 
chased from an American concern. On, 


Nov. 11, 1928, a 10-year traffic agree- 
ment for handling radiogri..n traffic be- 


tween the United States and China was 
signed in Shanghai, it was explained. 

‘It was pointed out that on Jan. 15, 
1929, an eight-year traffic agreement was 
signed between the Republic of China 
and the Philippine subsidiary of an 
Anterican corporation for traffic between 
China and the Philippine Islands. This 
contract provided for temporary routing 
of American and European traffic 
way of Manila. This radio circuit was 
opened on Jan. 15, 1929. China opened 
a service to Hongkong on June 1, 1929. 

The American equivment for the n 


new 
station arrived in Shanghai Sept. 15, 
1929. On Jan. 1 the preliminary work 


of surveying started at the stations and 
the central cffice equipment was installed. 


Highways Had to Be Built 

Before tne equipment could be trans- 
ported to the sites selected for the trans- 
mitting and receiving stations, it was 
necessary to construct two highways. 
This has caused considerable delay. The 
radio administration advanced several 
thousand dollars to assist in building 
roads, it was explained. 

The transmitting equipment for the 
station consists of three sets. Two of 
these made in America will transmit di- 
rect to Berlin and San Francisco. The 
third, a French set rated at 15 kilowatts, 
will operate direct to Paris. The Amer- 
ican equipment, it was pointed out, cost 
$170,000, and the price of the French 
equipment was $155,000. The receiving 
station is equipped with the latest Amer- 
ican and French receiving apparatus. 

It was explained that the transmitting 
and receiving stations will be automati- 
cally controlled from the central office 
in Shanghai and the messages perfor- 
ated 


on machines in the central office 
will be immediately recorded in Berlin, 


Paris and {an Francisco. Likewise mes- 
sages perforated in San Francisco, Ber- 
lin and Paris will be. instantly recorded 
on the wndulators in the central office in 
Shanghai. 


Legislature Changes 
Registration Days 


Special metal Session Lasts 
Less Than Hour 


Annapolis, Md., July 29.—The Mary- 
land State Legislature convened here in 
special session today for the first time 
in 10 years to change the date of the 
registration in the State. 

The meeting which lasted less than an 
hour received a message from “Governor 
Ritchie in which majority and minority 
members alike concurred, in the quick- 
est session of the legislature on record, 
so that between 26,000 and 30,000 Jewish 
voters of Baltimore would not lose their 
franchise. 

“By a remarkable coincidence 
the four registration days set 
State Sept. 23 and 24 and Oct. 7 and 
8 are days sacred to Jewish people,” 
Governor Ritchie told the legislature. 

New dates selected are: Sept. 16 and 
17; Oct. 9 and 16 and Oct. 17 for revision 
day. 

It is estimated 
cost $9,000 which 


each of 
bv the 


that today’s session 
considerably less 


is 


than the cost of adding extra registra- | 


tion days in the many precincts of Bal- 
timore City. 


Prohibition Administrators 
To Confer in Washington 


All Federal prohibition administra- 
tors and heads of special agency units 
and all aleohol permit supervisors have 
been called to Washington for confer- 
ences with their superior officers. accord- 
ing to an oral announcement July 29 by 
the Director of Prohibition, Amos W. W. 
Woodcock. 

Mr. Woodcock will confer with the 
prohibition enforcement group Juiy 30 
and the Commissioner of Industria] Al- 
cohol, Dr. James M. Doran; will meet 
with the alcohol supervisors and depu- 
ties July 31. 

In announcing the meeting, Mr. 
Woodeock sai’ that the necessity existed 
fors a genera! discussion of policies 


among his own men and he intended to} 
for , 


use the conference as an occasten 
explaining to them what he believed to 
be the proper methods to use in enforce- 
ment. 

Dr. Doran’s plans call for a discussion 
of experiences and the dutlining ot pro- 
grams for future cooperation between 
industry and Government agents. “- He 
previously has said he regarded the co- 
operative method as most valuable in 
dealing with alcoholic permits°and per 
mittees and the meeting to be held here, 
it is hoped, will develop that line of 
procedure further. 


by | 


‘ulation was estimated at 123 





Congress Will Result in 


Agricultural Sections 





Governmental action with a view to 
making country life more attractive to! 
| the farmer in competition with city life | 
| was advocated by Representative Green- 
wood (Dem.), of Washington, Ind., in an 
statement July 29, who said he 
foresees a reduction of the agricultural 
bloc in the House as a result of the, 
pending Census Bureau count of popula- 
tion. 


Mr. Greenwood, Who is a member of 
the House Committee on Census, said the 
cities are growing in population at the 
|expense of the populace of the country 
areas, and he said something should be 
done so as to keep people on the farms 
in order to aid the agricultural industry 
of the country. 

He said the final census figures will 
show a trend of the people of the coun- 
try to the cities, with resulting increas- 
ing industrial congestion, houstng and 
other problems. He said that somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 25 congressional 
districts now represented by those quali- 
fied to speak for agriculture probably 
will be supplanted by representatives in 
Congress from the cities. 

At the same time, the Clerk of the 
House, William Tyler Page, watching 
the developments bearing on the future 
House membership, saig that it is too 
early to estimate the reapportionment 
‘alignment, under the mandate of the 
census reapportionment. He said it 
would be speculative at this time to say 
how the States will lose or gain in 
membership. 

He said that under the law, the Presi- 
dent is required to advise the House on 
or before the beginning of the coming 
December session as to the whole num- 
ber of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians, not taxed, as ascertained in the 
census just taken, and as to the num- 
ber of representatives to which each 
State would be entitled~under an appor- 
tionment of the then existing number 
of representatives. 

Mr. Page said that unless there is 
further reapportionment legislation at 
the ccming short session beginning in 
December and expiring on Mar. 4, the 
apportionment as declared by the 
Census Bureau will go into effect and it 
will be his duty, as Clerk of the House, 
to forward to the governors of the States 
official notification of the number of 
Representatives their respective States 
will be*entitled to have in the succeeding 
Congresses. He said that in his opinion 


there is no likelihood of any reappor- 
tionment legislation at the coming 


short session. 


When the census reapportionment att | : 
| lowing 


(Public Law No. 13, 71st Congress, S. 
312) was reported to the Hous:2, in the 
initial stages of that legislation follow- 
ing confefences and hearings in which 
the census officials participated, the pop- 
,000,000. 

Probable losses in representation by 
States on the basis of = estimated 123,- 
000,000 popylation for 1930 (total mem- 
bership of the House, 4: 38): 

Missouri, 3; Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, 2 each; Alabama, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts; Ne- 
braka, New York, North Dakota, Penn- 


sylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, 
1 each. (23.) 
Probable gains in representation by 


States on the basis of estimated popula- 
tion for 1930 (total membership of 
House, 435): 

California, 6; Michigan, 4; Ohio, 
New Jersey and Texas, 2 each; Arizona, 
Connecticut, Florida, North Carolina, Ok- 
lahoma, and Washington, 1 each. (23.) 

The House Committee in pointing to 
this tentative estimate warned that the 


9. 
a; 


930 census figures were not at that time | 


“to be taken too seriougly either as the 
aggregate population of the country, or 
the distribution of population among the 
several States,” but as merely rough ap- 
proximations. Clerk Page also warned 
orally on July 29 that the apportion- 
ment alignment is still speculative and 


guess work and, said he had no official 
or authoritauve figures on’! which any 
statement could be made as yet. 
Figures Given Are 
Only Approximate 

Representative Greenwood, a member, 


of the House Committee on Census, also 
referred to these approximate figures. 
The Census Bureau stated it had not au- 
thorized any statement regarding the 
probable reapportionment 
House except the tentative figures. Mr. 
Greenwood said the only inforimation he 
{has is that submitted to his committee. 

He said an important angle of the 
subject of the results of the census is 
the trend of the country toward the 
city. He said he had thought that some- 
thing might be done to help the farmers 
|by the enactment of legisiation provid- 
‘ing for export debenture to aid the mar- 
keting of surplus farm products, 
half of agriculture as a whole, along 
with modification of rail freight rates 
to the ports so as to give pref§rential 
rates on farm products that would be 


There should be reciprocal treaties, he 
said, under which there may be lower 
tariffs on products the farmers use. He 
said the Government should do 
thing of a substantive character to make 
country life more attractive in competi- 
tion with the cities and in this tonnec- 
tion said the school facilities in the 
poorer communities should be on a par 
with, the schools of the wealthier com- 
munities so as to equally distribute the 
educational facilities in the country. 


,| Shipped directly to foreign markets. 


Census Expected to 
Show Trend to Cities 


“The cities,” he said, “have grown at 
the expense of the country. The tragedy 
of this situation will be written in fig- 
ures by the census. The fifteenth de- 
cennial census will*show the congestion 
of the cities and the abandonment of the 
farms. It will also show the immense 
increase of corporate wealth and the 
heavy depreciation of farm properties. 

“The census will become the basis for 
reapportionment of representation in the 
House of Representatives. Somewhere 
Lin the neighborhood of 25 districts now 
agrigitural will be supplanted in Con- 
gres® hy men from the cities. The ecin- 


will become more firmly entrenched in 
the cities. 
are not able tg govern themselves and 
| they are subject to every graft and cor- 


rupting influence that ward politicians; 


can discover, 

“The States might well help to relieve 
the problems of the farmers by helping 
the farmers to make farm life more in- 
viting. The States might well modify 
\their taxing systems so as to provide 


a State income tax in lieu of a property | 


tax. 


,that would equally 


|the marketing of their surpluses through 


,no State 


lineup of the 


in be-! 


some- | 


mercial and urban ideas of Government | 


There are cities today that} 


A farmer suffers on a property tax| vided schools, 
as he would not suffer on an income tax.|at a much more rapid rate. 


Fewer Members From 


! 
And in my opinion the States might well 
take such action along educational lines 
as would give their poorer communities 


jas good schools as are provided for the 


wealthier communities, through a wiger 
development of a State system of schdols 
distribute these fa- 


munities and farms on the mountains and 
hillsides and elsewhere in the country 
are being deserted for the cities. I be- 
lieve the wheat farmers and the cotton 
farmers and others would be helped by 


the use of an export debenture. 

“T think there ought to be better trade 
relations between the United States and 
other countries in order to facilitate the 
marketing of our own products of the 


‘farms. 


Provisions Relating 
To Reapportionment 


That part of the census-congressional 
reapportionment law that. relates to re- 
apportionment follows in full text: 

Sec. 21. That the act establishing 
the permanent Census Office, approved 
Mar. 
and supplemental thereto, except as are} 
herein amended, shall remain in full 
force. That the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the fourteenth ard subse- 
quent decennial censuses,” approved Mar. 
5, 1919, and all other laws and ~arts of 
laws inconsisten. with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 22. (a) On the first day, 
one week thereafter, 


or within 
of the second reg- 


ular session of the Seventy-first Congress | 


and of each fifth Congress thereafter, the 
President shall transmit to the Congress 
a statement showing the whole number 
of persons in each State, excluding In- 
dians not taxed, as ascertained under the | 
fifteenth and each subsequent decennial | 
census of the population, and the number 
of Representatives to which each State 


would be entitled under an apportion- 
ment of the then existing number of 


Representatives made in each of the fol 
manners: 

(1) By apportioning the then existing 
number of Representatives among the 
several States according to the respective 


;numbers of the several States as ascer- 


tained under such census, 
used in the last 
ment, no State 
member; 

(2) By apportioning the then existing 
number of Representatives among the 
several States according to the respective 
numbers of the several States as ascer- 
tained under such census, 
known as the method of major fractions, 
to receive less than one mem- 


by the method 
preceding apportion 


ber; and 

(3) By apportioning the then existing 
number of Representatives among the 
several States according to the respective 
numbers of the several States as ascer- 
tained under such census, by the method 
known as the method of equal propor- 
tions, no State to receive less than one 
member. 


State Governors 
Mailed Certificates 


(b) If* the Congress to which — the 
statement required by subdivision (a) 
oi the section is transmitted, fails to 
enact 2 law apportioning representa 
tives among the several States, then 
each State shall be entitled, in the second 
succeeding Congress and in each Con- 
gress thereafter until the taking -effeci 
of a reapportionment under this act or 
subsequent statute, to the number of 


Representatives shown in the statement 
based upon the metaod used in the last 
preceding apportionment. It shall be 
the duty of the Clerk of the last House 
of Representatives forthwith to send to 
the executive of each State a certificat 
of the number of Representatives to 
which such Siaie is entitéed under this 
section. In case of a vacancy in the 
office of Clerk, or of his absence or in- 
ability to discharge this duty, then suci 
duty shall devolve upon the officer who, 
under section 32 or 33 of the Revised 
Statutes, charged with the prepara 
tion of the roll of Repersentatives-elect. 


is 


(c) This section shall have no force 
and effect in respect of the apportion- 
ment to be made under any decennia: 


census unless the statement required by 
subdivision (a) of this section in respect 
of such census is transmitted to the 
Congress within the time prescribed in 
subdivision (a). 





Growth of Secondary Education Said 
Types of High Schools 


To Lead to New 


| 
| 


6, 1902, and acts amendatory thereof } 


to receive less than one | 


by the method! 


( 


By Police, Commissioner Says 
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Lima Conferente: 


On Child Welfare 


Canada (Clarified Investigation by Department of Justice Unnecessary So Far I ~ S ummar i Ze d 


‘Specific Permission Is Not. 


Required But Similar Ar- 


“ Ts at cemmissioner of police for Chicago,)is no immediate danger fron’ commu- 
rangement W ith Great testified July 29 before the House sub- | nists. They have made some headway 
Britain Is Not in Effect committee investigating communism,/in countries where there. is a large 


While there is no reciprocal aeronau- 


Bulletin.” 
It was stated orally at the Aeronautics 
Branch July 29 that Mr. Williams, un- 
der provisions of the Air Commerce Reg- 
ulations, is allowed 20 days in which to 
file a request for a hearing on the sus- 
pension of license for violating the reg- 
ulations by flying over Bermuda with- 
out having received permission. 

The Canadian-United States agree- 
ment, said to be almost an exact dupli- 
cate of the agreement in effect with 
Cuba, specifies that ‘subject to the con- 
ditions and ljmitations hereinafter con- 
tained and set forth, Canadian civil air- 
craft shall be permitted to operate in the 
United States and, in like manner, civil 
aircraft of the United States shall be: 
permitted to operate the Dominion 
of Canada.” 
There being no 


in 


agreement with 
Great Britain, it is necessary, it was 
|stated on behalf of the Aeronautics 
| Branch, for American pilots to apply for 


such 





permission to fly over other British pos- | 
sessions. The formality, it was ex-| 
plained, is comparatively simple, since, 


an applicant has only to ask permission | 
ifrom the Department of Commerce 
| which refers the request to the Depart- 
| ment of State. 

| The agreements with Canada and Cuba 
ido not allow foreign aircraft to enter 
| either of the countries with which there 
an agrecement and do domestic ait 
transportation business, but it enables 
operators to conduct international conm- 
merce without being concerned with any 
| formality other than the requiremenis 
of clearing, the Aeronautics Branch said. 


| 
‘(New E cgshe ll Mold 


Blomad on Raw Wood 


is 


Use of Unseasoned Material in 
Shipping Crates Traced 


A new and peculiar mold which de- 
’ ° 

veleps on eggshells during shipment 

probably is caused by the use of un- 


seasoned wood in manufacture of ship- 
ping cases, according to a statement is 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 
This the conclusion reached by _ bac- 
teriologists of the Department who have 


is 


recently made studies of the cause of 
the mold, according to the statement, 


which follows in full text: 


A new and peculiar mold which de- 
velops on eggshells during shipment and 
in cold storage has caused heavy 
to handlers of cold-storage eggs. Recent 
investigations by bacteriologists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
indicate that unseasoned wood in the 
shipping cases pobably is responsible for 
the trouble. 

Spot mold or pin mold, as this has been 
termed by the Department investigators. 
| first appears on the outside of the egg- 
shell, and although it does not impair 
the quality of the egg when confined ui 
the outside, it renders the egg unsightiy 
and reduces its market value. However, 
the mold penetrates the shell after 
time and spreads over the inside surface, 
befoming very noticeable when the egy 
candled. Such eggs have a decide” 
moldy flavor. ® 

Most egg cases are made of seasoned 
wood, but in wet weather or during a 
rush period improperly seasoned wood | 
may be used. The unseasoned wood con- 
tains about 50 per cent more moisturs 
than the well-seasoned wood. This moi. 
ture, according to Dr. L. H. James and 
T. L. Swenson, the investigators, favor: 
germination and early development of | 
the molds before eggs reach the storage ; 
houses, 

Eggs nearest the case partition molded 
more than others in the same case, they 
found. These results indicate that devc!- | 
opment of the mold on eggs in coid 
torage is dependent on previous con- 
ditions favoring its germination. 


losse 2S 


is 


| 
; 
| 
, 


By eliminating unseasoned erg cratc= 
me of the causes of such losses may 
be eliminated. 


Specialist in Officesof Education Poiats to Various Plans 
Of Reorganization That Have Been Instituted 


Bxpansion in secondary education in 
the United States in recent years has 
been characterized by the reorganization 
of the 4-year high school into junior and 
senior schools, the specialist in secondary 
education, Federal Office of Education, 
Carl A. Jessen, stated orally July 29, 

Before the war, Mr. Jessen explained, 
the 4-year high school was practically 
universal. Now. there are junior high 
schools, senior high schools, four and 
six-year high schools, and junior col- 
leges. Within these classes there are a 
number of varieties, he said. 

In 1926, Mr. Jessen commented, 
were 21,700 public high schools 
country, representing then an increase 
of 5,400 since 1918. The increase has 
continued, but has been accompanied by 
a reorganization of system, he added. 
|Over 3,600 of the old four-year high 
schools reorganized between 1924 and 
1926. Statistics are not available on 
the changes in the last three years, but 
it is well known that the changes have 
gone forward as rapidly, Mr. Jessen 
explained. 

Among the different types of reorgan- 
ized schools, the junior-senior organiza- 
|tion is of greatest frequency, Mr. Jes- 
jsen said. The number of segregated 
junior and senior schools and of undi- 
he stated, are increasing 
There is 


there 
in the 


a tendency to have separate plants for 
the different type of school, Mr. Jessen 
pointed out. 


The reorganized schools are of various 
types, the specialist stated. This is not 
surprising, he continued,.when one re- 
members that the movement has been 
rapid and without any attempt at stand- 
ardization, nationally or regionally. 

Although many States have announced 
,uniform plans, because of their flexibil- 
ity variations hav? resulted, Mr. Jessen 
said. Some of these have a seven-yex “a 
elementary and four-year secondard sys- 
tem or an eight-year elementary and a 
four year secondary system. 

Mr. Cessen pointed out that neariy 15 
per cent of the scnool systems located in 
cities of 2.500 population or more nitro- 
duced junior high schools for the fire 
time between 1927 and 1929, and slightly | 
mpre than 20 per cent previous to 1926, 

The changes in tse organization of the 
educational system have resulted from | 
experiments in making instruction more, 
in sequence without gaps and sudden in- 
novations, and in setting up a more sci 
entific correlation of courses, Mr. Jesscn 
pointed out. The junior high schvo! 
bridges a gap between the elementary 
school and the high school. With it has | 
come a smoother and more enriched pro- 
cess of instruction, Mr, Jessen added. 


\that radicals in Chicago are ecard in-| Asiatic mixture in the population * ‘but 
-dexed and photographed, and their rec- 
‘ords are kept in the police department. 


entry. 
le 


| will make it necessary to hold such per- 


| medical quarters, 


| of 


|as their inability to transmit these dis- 
| eases 


} country. 


| 


As City Is Concerned, Commissioner Alcock 
Informs Investigators 


| 





Chicago, Hl., 


| there is nothing to worry about here,” 


i Resolutions 


‘ 
Tuly 29.—John H. Alcock,| its Government every four years there 


| he declared. | 





Passed at Re- 
cent Meeting in Peruvian 
Capital Are Reviewed by 
American Delegate 





Closer international cooperation and 
a more intensive national promotion of 
child welfare were the chief aims of the 
Pan American child congress recently 
held at Lima, Peru, according to a re- 
port of the conference rade by the as- 
sistant chief cf tre Chiidren’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, Katharine F. Len- 
root who was the, caairmer of the 
American delegation. 

During the course of its proceedings, 
che Congress passed a resolution con- 
ig@.atulating the chief of the Children’s 





cilities among the cities and the country.| tice agreement between the United He said that there had been some com-; He reported that 313 persons had been 
“The trend is away from the country | States ‘and Great Britain—the circum-'munist activity in this city during the} arrested for communistic activity since 

to the cities because the farmers do not|!Stance which brought about the suspen-' past year. “But the Chicago police| Jan. 1 and that 49 were fined, 201 dis- 

get what they ought to get. This trend|sion by the Department of Commerce; know everything that is goin on,” he | chargec\and 64 cases are pending. 

to the cities adds to industrial conges-]of the transport license of Roger Q. told the committee. William V. Morganstern, of the Uni- 

tions and congestions in the city lead to Williams—civil aircraft of the Ll nited | “Wouldn’t it help to have the Depart- versity of Chicago, in charge of pub- 

increase of crime, to housing emergen- | States and Canada are allowed to fly ment of Justice investigate the nation- lic relations, testified concerning a state- 

cies, to flaunting of the liquor laws, to ;0°Ver territory of either country with-! Wige activities of the communists,” | ment _made before the Committee TH 

breaking away from the American} Ut the formality of applying for per-| Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, Washington, =D. C., that a red flag had 

,ideals of an uncontaminated people as} ™Mssion. An Becca ot the tWo'N. Y., chairman of the committee, asked. been flown at the university. 

against the city ideas of opening wide countries was drawn up several months Knows of Activity, He Says ; Students Held Innocent 

the United States to immierants from | 220, the Department of Commerce Acro- ye a ae 

everywhere. = nautics Branch declared, and the fuil “It might be a help to the Govern- “It was testified,” Mr. Morganstern 
“Of. course the industrial centers are| text of the agreement was published in|) ment but, it would not be a help to Chi, ~~ nar See flag was flown on May 

gaining at the expense of the rural com- the April 1 issue of the “Air Commerce cago police. We know what the ‘reds rom Mitcheil tower. The flag was 


discovered about 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. It had not been there half an hour 
before. The university watchman who 
discovered it took it down at once. Th« 
university believes that no student had 
anything to do with the flag being flown.” 


the commissioner replied. 
anything about the 


9” 


are doing,” 
“You don’t know 
New York communists, do you? 
“Yes, we do. We have their pictures 
and their records all card indexed,” he}| 
repiied. 


Lt. Mike Mills, in charge of the Chi- High school and elementary school 
cago police detail on communists, was principals from some Chicagse schools 
asked whether he thought communists | also attended. 
presented any danger to the Govern- William J. Page. principal of the 


ment. 
“So long as this country 


Brown Elementary School, said that on 
four occasions last year he had found 
groups of six or eight communistic sym- 
pathizers among his pupils. 


can change 








Copies of communistic 
brought in by Clarence Debutts, princi- 
pal of Tuely Junior High School, and by 
Mary E. Tobin, principal of Cragin High 
School. 

Morris Gordin, who claimed once 
have been a press agent for the soviet 
government. and who claims now to be 
an enemy of the soviets, testified July 
as to “how he had been disillusioned.” 

N. E. Hewitt, representative of the 
| American Intelligence Vigilantes, said | 
that there were 35 communist students 


Revocation of Order | 


On Pulpwood Sought 


. 


Amtorg Interests, Shippers 
And Importers Deny Use 
Of Convict Labor 


[Continued from Page 1.] in Creigier high school here. 
sentatives, Mr. Lowman said, the claim | Has 15,000 Members 
being advanced that there was no abso- He testified that the communist party 


lute proof that the pulpwood had been) has a party membership of about 15,000 


produced by convicts. On the other;in this country. He said that there now 
hand, the Assistant Secretary was told|is a movement to place American-born 
that free labor had been used and be-| leaders in charge of activity in this 
cause of that the consignments were en-| country and described evidence he had | 


titled to enter this country. jfound of communism in the universities. 
Mr. Lowman was informed also that; His idea was that money for propa- 
the importers and domestic buyers of | ganda came from Moscow, and he pie- 
the pulpwood felt that shipments al-'tured plans for trying to make com- 
ready on the high seas should be al-| munists out of discontented farmers. 
lowed to pass customs in order that con-| Maj. Walter Furbeshow, 
tractual relations already set up should | tive of the Hlinois Steel Company, gave 
not be disturbed. It was predicted, ac- | the committee evidence of Communist ac- 
cording to the Assistant Secretary, that 
litigation is likely to result over freight 
charges and other phases of the trans- | 
actions, all of which would be eliminated | 
were the present cargoes to be allowed 


| that funds to finance the movement came 
from individuals in this country. 


munists were giving particular attention 
to Negroes and had made considerable 
headway. 

Representative De Priest (Rep.), of Il- 


Cablegram Cited 
A cablegram purporting to be signed | 


by M. Donaskevski, chairman of the | linois, Negro Member of the House, | 
board of Exportles, Inc., a Russian cor- | Said before the committee: 

| poration, was said by Mr. Lowman to' “They never will be able to muster 
have attempted description of conditions , more than 5 per cent of my race. I only 


surrounding the handling of pulpwood. | wish other groups were as loyal. A few 
The statements made in that cablegram have been sent over to Russia to be edu- 
were used by the trading companies as | cated and returned for work here. The 
a basis for the argument that the burden | Negro has always given his service to 
was unon the Federal Government to es- | this Government and has feypght in every 
tablish beyord a doubt that convict labor | War since the Revolution.” 
had been used. { 
Representatives of 
ploying stevedores, 
other harbor 
the order 
tions, 


\ 
corporations em- 
dock laborers and | 
workers protested against 
against pulpwood importa- | 
but their statements weré met by 
Mr. Lowman with the assertion that the 
only question involved in the hearing 
was whether the cargoes had been pro- 
duced in whole or in part by convict 
labor. 


Tobacco Production 
Increases in lialy © 


Industry in Country Outlined | 
In Commerce Report 


i . 
Italy has largely expanded its tobacco 
production in recent years, enabling do- 
mestic growers to meet a much larger 
part of the country’s requirements inde- 
pendently of foreign sources, according 
to information from the 
S. B. Redecker, to the tobacco section of | 


Detention Hospitals 
At Airports Proposed 


Protection Sought Against the Department of Commerce, made pub- 
Carriers of Diseases lic in a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment: 
' Present efforts seem to be directed 
State of California: not so much at greater production as} 


Sacramento, July 29. 


Detention hospitals should be placed 
at airports and adequate medical serv 
ices should be provided as a safeguard 
against the introduction of infectious dis- 


at improved quality, says the statement, 
which follows in full text: 

With a population of over 41,000,000 | 
inhabitants, and a rising per capita con- 
sumption of tobacco, Italy constitutes a 


> Poirly of arke Por > te. 
eases by persons who in the future may fairly important market for the dis 
be expected to arrive in this country tribution of tobacco products. In keep- 
from el intake by airplane ac- | ing with this inereasing consumption, 
cording to a pa peel issued “S the. Italy’s importation of tobacco re 
a ste _ 18s 7 shietu eantal Mes ¢ ‘igare s, has 
| State department of public health. chiefly certain types / f cigarette ‘ 
Possibility of persons reaching this undergone marked expansion in recent 
OSS ) ars Pt g 3 
. . . * »| years. 
country by air before the termination of | °"* Rares an sede cti a 
incubation periods of infectious disease: Owing to the activity of the Italian 


government in promoting the cultivation 
of tobacco in Italy, production in that 
country increased from 22,964,000 pounds 
before the World War to 97,052,000 
pounds in 1929, 

As a result of great stock accumula- 
tions from the heavy crops of 1924, 1925, 
and 1926, the vear 1927 registered a 
marked decline in production and area 
planted. There was also a_ protracted ! 
drought in that year 
yield per acre to 723 pounds. A normal 
yield of tobacco in Italy about 10.4 
quintals per hectare or 928 pounds per 
acre. For Kentucky tynes the average 
yield has ranged from 15 to 20 quintals 
per hectare rising even as high as 25 
quintals, but for other varieties the yield 
has ranged as low as from 5 to & enianala 
per hectare. 

Tobacco is cultivated on an extensive 


sons temporarily in restraint at airport 
according to the state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 
~The role of aviation in the introduction 
acute ‘nfectious diseases has become 
recognized as an inevitable menace to the 
public health. The long voyages by boat 
and the long trips by train, which have 
been unavoidable in past years, are now 
being supplanted rapidly by speedy air 
plane transportation. The long trips 
have generally provided safeguards 
againt the importaticn of diseases be 
cause the time required by. such trips 
has been, generally, longer than the in- 
cubation period of most of the acute 
infectious diseases. 

In the near future people are going 
to arrive by plane from the remote ends 
of the earth and they are going to reach 


Is 


our airports before the terminativn of | oie in various parts of Italy, but by far 
the incubation periods for many of . the the most important producing district 
most serious and fatal of the infectious |i.’ the Department of Puglia. It is lo- 


diseases. Unless such individuals as may 
be capable of transmitting such infec- 
tions are held in réstraint until such time 


;cated in the southern part of the coun- 
\try and contributes more than one-third 
of the total national production of leaf. 
Other important producing districts are 
Veneto, Campania, Tuscany, Emilia and 
Umbria. 

Cigarette Demand Gains 

Of Italy’s total production of tobacco 
leaf, approximately 60 per 
of dark tobacco grown from Kentucky 
seeds and about 40 per cent of Levantine 
tobacco. The latter variety is cultivated 
very extensively in the Department of 
Puglia, and is in strong demand for the 
manufacture of the well-known “Mace- 
donian” cigarettes. 

There has been a remarkable expan- 
sion in the quantity of Levantine leaf 
gown in Italy in post-war years stimu- 
lated by the greater ease of curing this 
variety and the increased demand for 
cigarettes. Production of the Kentucky 
types, however, has expanded at a much 
slower rate. The rapid increase in the 
consumption of cigarettes and decrease 
in consumption of cigars has necessitated 
a greater cultivation of the Levantine 
variety instead pf the Kentucky types. 


. 


is proven, we are likely to have 
many new and highly fatal infectious 
diseases scattered abroad throughout our 


It would seem, therefore, that the es- 
tablishment of suitable health inspection 
service at our airports is absolutely es- 
sential. Detention hospitals should be 
placed at such airports and adequate 
medical services should be provided as 
a safeguard against the introduction of 
infectious diseases. The extension of 
police and quarantine powers to aviation 
and to airports would be required. Un- 
less provision is made for such service, 
and at an early date. it would appear 
that verv serious problems in communi- 
cable disgase control will be thrust upon 
us without any forewarning, and that 
health officers throughout the United 
States may be called upon suddenly to 
meet situations which are likely to be 
most trying and which may be extremely 
destructive to the health, safety and| 
prosperity of the people of this country. 


literature were | 


to | 


28 | ¢ 


a representa- | 
tivity he had collected, and his opinion | 


Mr. Hewitt had testified that the com- | 


consul at Naple 3, | 


which reduced the | 


cent consists } 


Bureau, Grace Abbott, for the progress 
in child welfare achieved in the United 
States under her direction. 

A series ot resolutions, Miss Lenroot 
vented out, deal with general principles 
involving medicine and surgery, nygiene 
and social welfare, and the vromotion of 
legislation to improve the health, care, 
and administration of children. 

Five resolutions recommend the es- 
tablishment of official, compulsory med- 
ical supervision of newborn infants 
through specialized institutions, and or- 
ganizations; the conducting of studies 
of the frequency of rickets, causes and 
prevention; and the establishment of 
{mountain and seashore sanataria for 
children. Intensification of health edu- 
cation for nurses was also stressed. 


Resolutions on Child Hygiene 


Another group of 15. resolutions 
adopted by the congress deal with child 
hygiene, Miss Lenroot stated. They af- 
|fect maternal, infant, and child care and 
call for adequate sanitation, more vital 
| statistics, and studies in growth and de- 
| velopment, and other facts related to 
maternity. They also seek more in- 
formation on maternity insurance, and 
prenatal and child health centers, and 
, their extension. . 
| A series of eight resolutions deal with 

the protection of family life, and they 
, include recommendations for laws for 
the establishment of paternity, laws in 
reference to abandonment and desertion, 
the prevention of alcoholism, and vice. 
and the prevention of the exploitation of 
women and children in industry. Other 
|resolutions Wthin this group, Miss Len- 
root stated, deal with sickness and un- 
employment insurance, family relief, im- 
proved housing and recreationai facili- 
| ties. 

The congress adopted 30 resolutions 
involving public education. It was re- 
solved to include as elements of instruc- 
|tion knowledge of the fundamentals of 
health, vocational training, and a prac- 
tical knowledge of the world to enable 
the child to learn how to participate in 
its activities at the proper time. Spe- 
cial recommendations call for the estab- 
lishment of child  psycho-educational 
| child guidance clinics in schools, the cre- 

ation of open air schoola the extension 
of the junior Red Cross, the creation of 
international parent teacher associa- 
tions, and the provision for indigenous 
populations and their protection in their 
landed rights. 

Miss Lenroot called attention to 12 

resolutions treating the care of depends 
ent and delinquent children with recom- 


mendations for investigations of special 
phases. 








Health Administration 


In its seven resolutions on health ad- 
minietration, the congress urged the pro- 

tection of minors as an obligation of the 
State, called for State supervision of 
child welfare institutions, and recom- 
| onion the enactment of more adequate 
child health laws. Some of the resolu- 
tions stressed the need of more statistics 
and records. 

The governments of Peru, Cuba, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Chile and Mexico, Miss Len- 
| root stated were felicitated by the con- 
| gress for the notable progress made by 


them in various fields of child health aaa 
protection. 


| Several 


resolutions indicate a desire 
on the part of the congress to effect a 
closer coordination of fhe work of the 
, International American Institute for the 
Protection of Children, Miss Lenroot 
noted. The institute was requested to 
| prepare a glossary of the most impor- 
{tant technical terms used in the field of 
child health and protection, to be printed 
in four languages. 

Miss Lenroot declared that it was evi- 
dent that the Pan American Congress 
afforded opportunity for the develop- 
| ment of international understanding and 
friendship as well as being itself a 
means of exchanging information on 
child welfare. 





Auto Safety Campaign 
Launched in Massachusetts 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, July 29. 
Governors of five of the New England 
and the lieutenant governor of the sixth 
on July 29 launched here the “Save-a- 
Life” campaign for the reduction of au- 
to mobile accidents which will begin Aug. 
and for a month seek to unite the en- 
Ma region in the first joint movement 
| of its kind ever undertaken, according to 
a statement issued by the governor’s 
committee on street and highway safety. 
Governor John H. Trumbull, of Con- 
necticut, was the only chief executive 

























missing, he having been detained, the 
statement said. He was represented by 
the lieutenant governor, Ernest E. 
Rogers. 


Proclamations officially launching the 
campaign will be rushed by airplane, 
with a State trooper as courier, to the 
western part of Massachusetts July 30, 
while motorcycle officers will begin the 
distribution to every city and town in 
the eastern part of the State, it was 
announced, 


The President's Day : 


At the Executive Offices 
July 29, 1930 














10:50 a. m. 


to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- ’ 
davs of each week.) 


3:39 p. m.—The Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell, the Assistant At- 
|torney General, G. A. Youngquist, and 
the Director of Prohibition, Amos W. 
W. Woodcock, called to discuss details 
of the reorganization of the prohibition 
unit of the Department of Justice. 

Remainder of day: Engaged with see=) 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor 
respondence. 
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Mining Icebergs 
- To Remove Peril 


Doubtful Remedy 
























‘Coast Guard Experiments’ 
Along Suggesteél Lines 

| But Results Do Not Justify 
Risks Involved 





| 


Although a variety of animal and 
vegetable products have been used for | 
vears by fish culturists as foods for | 
<rout in hatcheries and feeding ponds, | 
there is, as yet, 10 general agreement) . 
regarding the relative vaiues held by | 
these products as items of piscatorial | 
diet, according to a summary of experi-| 
ments with meats and meat substitutes | 
as trout foods which has just been is-| 


sued by the Bureau of Fisheries of the We 


Department of Commerce. ; : - | ee 


The experiments, conducted by H. S AUN 





The suggest‘on has been made that ice- 
|bergs which are southernmost in the} 
| North Atlantic Ocean be removed from | 
the paths of navigation by boarding and | 
mining them, according to a bulletin 
issued by the United States Coast Guard | 
summariging the work of the Interna- 
tional Iceberg Observation and Ice Patrol | 
Service in the North Atlantic Ocean dur- 
ing the past season. 

Taking cognizance of the suggestion, 
the official publication declares that some | 
experiments along the stated lines have 
been carried out in recent years by the 
ice patrol, but “without much success.” 

There are on an average 51 bergs south 
of the 48rd parallel each year, and to 
attempt to’ mine any large proportion of 
these, even if feasible, would consume | 
much valuable time that might be de- 
voted to i¢e scouting, it is stated. The 
section of the official publication devoted | 
to this phase of the problem of dealing | 
| with icebergs, follows in full text: 


Davis, in charge of agricultural inves- | 
tigations, and R. F. Lord, junior aquatic | 
biologist, were mainiy devoted to the | 
feeding of brook trout, and, in lesser | 
volume, rainbow trout, steelhead trout) 2 
and lake trout. A review of the experi- 
ments has been issued by the Bureau 
in the form of a pamphlet, the intro-| 
ductory section of which follows in | 
text: 


United States Army Signal Corps. | 

Returning from a “practice flight,” carrier pigeons used in the communi- 

cation work of an Army Signal Corps unit in Hawaii are here shown 
fluttering above their home quarters. 


” 


Hatchery Conditions Copied 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1930 





During the past several years the 
Bureau of Fisheries has been conducting 
a series of feeding experiments with 
fingerling and yearling trout. The ob- 
jects of these experiments has been to 
determine, if possible, the available foods 
which will give the most satisfactory 
results when fed to trout in the hatch-| 
eries or in rearing ponds. | 

These tests have been conducted from 
the practical standpoint, and no attempt 
has been made to carry on fundamental | 
investigations on the nutrition of trout. 
Accordingly, they have been conducted 
under as near typical hatchery condi- 
tions as possible, and it is believed that 
the results attained are a fair criterion of 
what may be expected from the various | 
rations when fed on a large scale at) 
hatcheries. 

Since environmental conditions have 
a marked influence on the health and 
vigor of fish, we realize that the results 
obtained with a given diet at different 
hatcheries may show considerable di- 
versity; and in comparing our results 
with those from other stations this fact 
should be kept in mind. Furthermore, 
there is considerable evidence that differ- 
ent species of trout may give quite 
different results on the same diet, which 
again greatly complicates the problem 
for the trout culturalist. The majority 
of our experiments have been conducted 
with brook trout, although the rainbow 
trout, the steelhead trout, and the lake 
trout, have been utilized to some extent. 
It is planned to conduct more extensive 
feeding experiments with rainbow and 
bréwn trout as soon as facilities are 
available. 

Growth Not Only Factor 


In any consideration of the relative | 
value of different trout foods it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that rapidity | 
of growth is not the only factor to be 
considered. Too often in the past this | 
has been virtually the only criterion 
used in evaluating a trout food. Of 

: course, the reason for this is perfectly 
obvious. We have no other means of 
comparing definitely the results oktained 
with different rations. We have no 
“yardstick” for making precise measure- 
ments of vigor and vitality in fish, yet 
anyone who has had experience in han- 
dling trout knows’that they often show 
marked differences in this respect. 

Mortality records are very valuable 
as an aid in determining the relative 
efficiency of different rations and have 
been carefully kept in all of our experi- 
ments. The interpretation of these rec- 
ords has frequently been complicated, 
however, by the spread of specific infec- 
tions among the fish in the experimental 
lots. The form, color and behavior of | 
the individual fish are among the most 
important criteria to be observed in 
forming an opinion as to the relativ 
hardiness and vigor of different lots. | 
There can be little doubt that trout! 
which closely approximate the wild fish | 








in these respects are more desirable for, With Bamboo Whistles 


stocking purposts than the soft, fat, | 
pot-bellied fish not infrequently seen at 
our hatcheries. 

Available trout foods can be divided 


into three groups: The first group in-/ whistles, which are made of feather- 
| weight bamboo and are attached to the 


cludes fresh fish and fresh meats, suc 

as horse meat and the liver, lungs, and 
spleen of cattle, sheep and hogs; the 
second embraces the various dried prod- 
ucts of animal origin, such as meat, 
meals, fish meals and dried meals; while | 
in the third group we have the vegetable 
prod%cts including wheat middlings, low | 
grad-¢s of flour, shorts, soybean meal, and 

Mex can pinto beans. 
products have been used for years by fish 
culturists, in many cases there is, as | 
yet, no general agreement regarding | 
their relative value as trout foods. 

The experiments which form the basis 
of this paper were begun at the Man-| 
chester (Iowa) station in the Spring of 
1923. They were continued during the 
Summer of 1924 at White Sulphur 
Springs (W. Va.) station. In the Spring 
of 1925 it was decided to convert a 
small hatchery at Pittsford, Vt., into 
an experimental hatchery, and the feed- 
ing experiments were accordingly trans- 
ferred to this station where they have 
been carried on each Summer since that 
date. Unfortunately, for various rea- 
sons it has been found impracticable to 
continue the experiments during the 
Winter. 


















Maryland to Publish 
Book on Trees in State 


State of Maryland: 
Annapolis, July 29. 


A book containing descriptions and 
photographs of noted trees in Maryland 














ment of forestry, according to the State 
Forester, W. J. Quick. The book will 
include information being developed by 

















species in the State. 
Descriptions and measurements of 
more than 600 trees representing 110 
varieties have already been submitted 
by contestants, according to Mr. Quick. 
The department has_ instructed 











individual regions of activity for un- 
usually large trees. 

Many instances in which bushes have 
grown to tree size have been reported 
since the present activity began. Among 
these abnormal growths are a boxwood 
28 feet high, an alder 21 feet high and a 
holly 7 feet, 10 inches in circumference 
at a point 442 feet above the ground and 
53 feet high, Mr. Quick states. 























| having been so dark that the “pigeoneer” | 


| pigeon enter. 
| homed before sunrise the next morning. 


e| Monmouth and liberate 


‘Although these | Chinese invention and 


is being prepared by the State depart-| 


advancement of a State-wide contest for | 
discovery of the largest tree of each 


its | 
field men, numbering 600, to scout their! 


Army Signal Corps Mair ‘ains 


School For 


Carrier Pigeons 


Service Plans to Depend on Homing Bird for Communi-| 


cation to Greater Exten 


. Case of Another War 


The United States Army Signal Corps, 
which maintains a homing pigeon serv- 
ice as an agency of signal communica- 


/tion in both peace and war, plans to de- 


pend in greater degree than ever before 
upon this type of communication, in 
event this country is ever involved in 
another war, according to oral state- 
ments made July 29 in behalf of the 
Signal Corps of the Army. 

These officers expiain that the homing 
or carrier pigeon, which has played an 
important role in the work of signal 
communications of the army in both 
peace and war, will continye to play an 
even more important role in future wars. 
In each new war, they, assert, the need 
of means of communication increases 
and in any future war between the 
United States and another country the 
use of pigeons as a means of carrying 
messages will be availed of to.a greater 
extent than heretofore. 

As a step in this direction, the Army | 
Signal Corps, which maintains a pigeon 
service signal school at Fort Monmouth, 
N. J., is conducting some interesting ex- 
periments in training pigeons in night 
flying. Although these experiments have 
not progressed as yet sufficiently to de- 
termine whether they will be successful, 
Signal Corps officers say that prospects 
are that they will prove a success. One 
of the greatest barriers in the way, these 
officers contend, is to breed the neces- | 
sary “superior” bird and experiments 
along this line are now in progress. 

According to the records of the Army 
Signal Corps, five pigeons were taken 
in 1929 about three miles southeast of 
the signal school at Fort Monmouth and 
liberated at 8:30 p. m. on a very dark: 
night. Only one pigeon, U. S. A. 27-107, 
a dark checked cock, homed that night. 
He was found in the loft at 9:30 p. m., it 


in charge of the loft failed to see the 
The other four birds 


A few nights later, five pigeons were 
taken about two miles southeast of Fort 
d at 8:30 p. m. 
All homed together in about 15 minutes. 


Pigeons Equipped 


Another experiment conducted at the 
signal school, Fort Monmouth, was that 
ot equipping carrier pigeons of the 
Army with bamboo whistles. These 





pigeon’s tail, were designed to protect 
their feathered messengers in time of 
peace against the wild hawk and in time) 
of war against the trained falcon. The | 
experiments, however, have not proved! 





| successful, say Signal Corps officers. 


The an ancient 
is made in ail) 
colors and shapes. Great numbers of | 
pigeons are equipped with tail whistles 
for the amusement and sport o the | 


is 


pigeon whistle 


| Chinese fancier. When the pigeons are | losses were due to long detention in small 
|released in numbers, each carrying ajassault baskets and inexperienced han- 


different pitch of whistle, the resultant 
noise is claimed to be one of beautiful | 
music to the Chinese ear. | 

The use of homing pigeons is one of | 
the earliest methods of carrying mes- | 
sages. Data made cvailabie at the Sig- | 
nal Corp show that such pigeons were | 
kept under domestication in the fifth. 
Egyptian dynasty about 3000 B. C. 
They were used also by the ancient | 
Greeks to whom the art of training the | 
birds probably came from the Persians. | 
Pigeons were used to carry names of 


t Than Ever Before in 


racks, Hawaii, 80; Scott Field, Illinois,! 
5, and Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 31. 

Training of carrier pigeons starts as 
soon as they are out of the shell. They 
are bred as carefully as race horses, be- 
cause strength and flying ability must 
be added to the homing instinct. 

When the United States entered the 
World War, its Army had no pigeon 
service. Although many efforts had been 
made prior to that time by interested 
observers to introduce pigeons into the 
Army, their value, according to Signai 
Corps officers, was not realized until 
after their performances had been ob- 
served in the European armies by the 
officers of the American Expeditionary | 
Forces. In this connection, an inter-| 
esting official account is given by the! 
Signal Corps of how the use of pigeons! 





jin the World War came about and their | 


success in that war. The account, in| 
part, follows: 

“The success in the use of homing! 
pigeons by the French and British forces | 
in the World War to carry important | 
messages aroused the enthusiasm of the; 
commanding general of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. He appreciated | 
the necessity for a similar service with| 
our forces and recommended in July, 
1917, the creation of a pigeon service. 
It was-upon his recommendation that | 
the organization of the section was au-| 
thorized in November, 1917, by the War| 
Department. This resulted in the equip-| 
ping of every Regular Army, National! 
Army, and National Guard camp in the} 
United States with a pigeon loft by the | 
Signal Corps of the Army. In addition, | 
pigeons were provided for 22 aviation | 





|camps; 10 lofts were constructed on the | 
' Mexican border, 


nine in the Panama} 
Canal Department, two in Hawaii, and | 
15 at coast defenses on the Atlantic and | 
Pacific. There were, at the time the| 
armistice was signed, 110 lofts housing 
10,000 pigeons in active operation | 
through the United States. 

“The first extensive’ use of the birds | 


|by the American Expeditionary Forces | 


in battle was made during the Aisne- 
Marne offensive. Due to the ranid ad- | 
vance of American troops and the con- |} 
stantly changing front line, difficulty was | 
experienced in settling the birds. How- 
ever, a mobile loft operating near the | 
front line received 78 important mes- 
sages and 148 test messages in the active 
period extending from Aug. 29 to Sept. | 
il. Of the 72 birds used from this loft | 
not a single one failed to return. | 


| Birds Were Used | 


In St. Mihiel Drive 


“In the St. Mihiel drive which fol- 
lowed, 567 American birds were avail- 
able for use of the. American forces. 
Many of these birds were assigned to 
the tanks, and although their training 
had been very brief and prevailing fog 
and rain made flying difficult, 90 impor- | 
tant messages were received, and of the 
202 birds used in the tanks, 24 were lost 
or killed in action. The majority of these 


dling. 

“Three hundred and eighty-four birds 
were assigned to line troops of the First | 
and Fourth American Corps. While no 
record of the actua! number of messages 
delivered by these birds is available, 
their work was such as to call forth from 
officers familiar with the exploits of the 
pigeon service, general commendation 
upon the flying quality and stamina of 
the birds. The speed made by the birds 
was excellent in many instances aver- 
aging a kilometer a minute despite the | 


rseemed to take place. 


| tive safety. 


Life Span Is Short 
_ It has already been shown that bergs 
in the warm waters south and east of 
the Grand Banks have a life span of 
only 7 to 10 days. The esrapidity with 
which they break up from natural causes | 
throws no little element of risk into min- 


ing operations on them. 


Some bergs are very delicately bal- 
anced. Two turned over during 1929 
while being passed by the ice patrol 
vessel. It is hard to see why a great 


| piece of ice riding on the swell of the 


open ocean should turn over when struck 
by the almost imperceptible waves of 
a vessel passing 100 yards or more away | 
at a speed of 10 knots, but that is what 
Many bergs, even 
among the number of those that project 
like rounded cones and hills from the} 
sea, are so finely balanced that they re-| 
quire but little to make them roll over. 
One small rounded berg that was boarded 
in 1927 from a small boat off the eastern 
edge of the Banks turned over half an} 
hour after the boarding party had de-| 
parted. One smoothly rounded 1929 berg 
that was watched for about a week 
southeast of the Tail was seen to roli 
over at least once a day without any 
noticeable calving or breaking up. 

Assuming, however, that the situation 
appears to be favorable, and that it is} 
decided to attempt to mine a berg, the | 
first problem is to get upon it. Bergs 
too steep to be boarded without the aid 
of ropes can doubtless in some cases be | 
solved by shooting lines over them, haui- 
ing stronger lines over their summits, 
and fastening floating weights such as} 
log fenders to the end of the* line op- 
posite to the boarding party. 

Risks Involved in Work 

Spiked shoes are needed to keep froni 
slipping, and axes for cutting footholds | 
in the hard ice are essential if any steep | 
slopes are to be ascended. The officer 
in charge of the boarding party must 
bear in mind that, to the ordinary smail 
boat risks attendant on landing upon! 
and getting picked up from a large un- | 
inhabited object in the open gea must be 
added the danger of immersion in cold 
water. 

The actual cold water and boarding | 
risks approach the vanishing point about 
bergs in smooth water over 50 degrees 
F. at the surface. But whether a- berg 
will calve or turn over while being ap- 
proached or worked upon is hard to pre- 
dict. The observations of the patroi 
show that calving south of the 44th 
parallel is not generally confined to any | 
particular time of the day but is liable | 
to occur at any time. Turning over of a! 
berg usually occupies a number of sec- | 
onds, but it is liable to occur without | 
warning, or only after the sudden warn- | 
ing of a heavy crackling and calving. | 
Probably in most cases where a berg | 
turns rapidiy through 60 degrees or 
more the boats attending the working 





\ 


charges ,out of the water. 

Even if all parts of the berg that have | 
towering pinnacles are avoided, there is | 
danger that a subsequent rolling move-'! 
ment will cause ice to slide down upon | 
persons on a berg. A movement in the 
other direction would elevate the work- 


ling party and put them in danger of the authorship of Luisa Luisi, designated 


dropping down over cliffs to ice shelves 


lor down into the sea upon or among | the best known Uruguayan authors.” 


closely spaced growlers. 


Tabular Bergs Most Stable 

The most stable bergs on the whole are™ 
the tabular ones.- A squad of infantry | 
could be placed upon the tops of the 
largest of these bergs and drilled at both 
close and extended order with compara- | 
In 1929 the tabular bergs | 
south of the forty-fourth parallel were } 
about as numerous as the thin-walled | 
dry-dock type or the rounded water-worn | 
type. The.undulating top surface of the 
tabular bergs often appears to be but a 
very slightly modified form of the sur- 
face of the original glacier from which 
the ice was set free. From a short dis- | 
tance it appears to be composed of rough | 
grains about the size of marbles and it 
is often muddied and soiled by the abun- | 
dant bird life. Many of the tabular bergs ' 
have walls that are kept vertical through- | 
out almost all of their life history in| 


Olympic victors to their home cities.|fact that the weather was the worst | the Grand Banks area by calving off of 


There is also evidence that a regular 
messenger system using pigeons was es- | 
tablished in Bagdad by the Sultan in 
1150 and lasted until 1158. 


Over 500,000 Pigeons 
Used in World War 


The use of pigeons in transmitting | 
messages during war dates to the time 
of Decimus Junius Brutus, 
sieged by Mark Anthony. ‘heir use has | 
increased with each svcceedding war | 
and reached its peak during the World 
War when the various combatants used 
over 500,000 homing pigeons. | 

Latest available figures show that ap- | 
proximately 822 pigeons are maintained | 
by the Army during peace-time in the | 
16 lofts in the United States, the Pan-' 
ama Canal Zone, Hawaii and the Phil- | 
ippines. | 

The location of the various lofts, with | 
the number of pigeons in each, is as} 
follows: 

Fort Benning, Georgia, 44; Fort Bliss, 


then be- | 


possible for pigeon flying. 

“On Sept. 21, notice was given of the 
now famous Meuse-Argonne offensive. | 
Training was commenced immediately, 


overhanging pieces as the waves eat into 
the berg about the water line. 

On May 31 a tabular berg approxi- 
mately 115 feet high and 400 feet square | 


but a notice of five days is a very short| was seen near the Tail, and on July 15 


time in which to settle homers. 


Four | another large berg, seen around noon 90 


hundred and forty-two American birds! miles south-southeast of the Tail, was 


were used in this offensive and 403 im- 
portant messages were delivered by these 
pigeons. The distance flown owing to 
the constantly changing position of the 


| American troops varied from 20 to 50! 


kilometers. No record is available of 
the actual number of birds lost, but it 
is not believed that more than 10 per 
cent failed to return to their lofts, and 
there is no record of an important mes- 
sage having gone astray. 
Records Made 
By Two Homers 

“In spite of the fact that frequent 


changing of loft positions made train- 


ditions were unfavorable, the liaison 
work performed by the American pbicds 


jof a form bordering upon this type., At | 
}about 2 p. m. attention was called to the 
| latter berg by a cry from the bridge. It | 
| was calving heavily and pitching as it | 
did so, Whenever its sheer end walls | 
| became overhanging ones they gave way, | 
and then the suddenly lightened end of 
{the berg would lurch upwards. This 
caused the process to be repeated from | 
the other end. The berg calved three 
or four times in this manner during the 
space of about a minute. It was not over 
|two miles away and could be clearly seen 
lat the time by those on the bridge and 
about the decks. Soon it became qui- 
jescent very close to its former position 


ling problems difficult and weather con-| of trim. 
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tense machine-gun and artillery action, 


| zones, 16; Ceteay Field, California, 30;/in the Meuse-Argonne drive was more} the bird delivered its message to the 
ri ee Canal Zone, 51; France | than satisfactory and certain individual! loft at Rampont, a distance of 40 
ield, Canal Zone, 36; Luke Field,| performances were rothing short of .nar-| kilometers, in 25 minutes. Upon exam- 


Hawaii, 50; Fort Clark, Texas, 43; Camp | 
Meade, Maryland, 29; Fort Monmouth, , 
New Jersey, 267; Quarry Heights, Canal | 
Zone, 48; Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 5v; | 


| Fort Shafter, Hawaii, 40; Schofield Bar-| with an important message, 


velous. Preeminent among the later was 
the work performed by a pigeon named 
“Big Tom” on the afternoon of Oct. 21. 
Liberated at Grand Pre at 2:35 p. 
during in- 


ination it was found that one leg had 
been shot away and that the breast had 
been pierced by a machine-gun bullet. 


m.| The message tube intact was hanging} showing lantern slide machines and a! 


| by the ligaments of the torn leg.” 


; 


i through which Uruguay has been pass- 
| party will have the duty of pulling their | ing during the last 10 years, according 
to the current issue of the official bulle- 


| observation is contained in a section of 
(an article'on the literature of Uruguay 






Topical Survey of Federal Government 


retailing of Radio Apparatus 
Aided by Federal Statistics 


Representative Data on Distribution Found to Prove 
Helpful to Producers and Outlets 


Topic IV—Communications: Radio 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present series dea!s with 
Communications. 


By Marshall T. Jones, 


Electrical Equipment Division, Department of Commerce 


ROM advices received we have been’ ceived to permit a tabulation being 
given to understand that the manu- made, which was released j recently. 
facturer particularly is using this Since that time a similar revised ques- 
information for the purpose of check- tionnaire has been sent out covering 
ing up on his own sales, also to ar- 1929 operations. Already a sufficient 
range more accurately for his distribu- number has been received to insure 
tion and in some cases this use extends a similar tabulation in the near fu- 
to manufacturing schedules and pur- ture. Following that, the question was 
chases of raw materials. raised as to what the radio industry 

The advertising agency, handling a meant to other industries furnishing its 
radio account, on the other hand, is raw materials and already we have 
utilizing this information to plan his — lists showing in minute detail the ma- 
advertising campaign to better advan- terials going into the construction of a 
tage for a particular client in regions unit lot of 1,000 sets of several partic- 
where that company’s sales may not be ular models of different manufacturers. 
up to average or vice versa, perhaps By an average obtained from these 
cutting down on the advertising allot- and others of which the division is 
ment in sections wherein the percent- expected to learn shortly, together 
age of business obtained is above the with like information on tubes and 
average. Investment houses are using speakers, for, example the amount 
this information to complete their of copper used by the radio industry. 
studies of the industry, especially This applies of course to steel, bronze, 
where they may be involved in financ- cotton tape, paper, etc., throughout the 
ing of radio companies. Wholesalers gamut of materials used. 
are seeking better coverage through *% 
its use, and large dealers and mail 
order houses are finding this informa- 
tion particularly useful in their own 
sales endeavors. 

In July, 1929, the tabulation was 
made as usual by population groups in 
each State, but in addition to that a 
new method was instituted, by tabu- 
lating this same information according 
to wholesale trading areas, using the 
Department of Commerce publication, 
“The Atlas of Wholesale Grocers’ Ter- 
ritories.” Also, a start was made to 
endeavor to find out the relative posi- 
tion in the retail field of radio, of the 
various types of business handling it. 

For example, returns were split up 
as to strictly radio stores, hardware 
stores, those handling furniture, drugs, 
automobile accessories, electrical ap- 
pliances and supplies, etc. Cur mail- 
ing list, however, did not differentiate 
between these different types, so that 
an actual percentage of return from, 
for example hardware stores, is not 
possible toe determine as yet but the 
mailing list is gradually being tabbed 
so that it will not be long before that 
will also be available. This feature 
will enable manufacturers to determine 
what advertising is worth in various 
types of trade journals reaching these 
various retail outlets, in terms of busi- 
ness done by that kind of distribution. 
~ * 


* 


HE most recent request received 
from the industry has been for a 
study of the causes of bankruptcy in 
the radio retail and wholesale trade 
and plans are now under way to see 
what can be done along this line. 
This outline given above would not | 
be complete without expressing the 
division’s appreciation of the splendid 
cooperation given by the radio indus- 
try, which after all has made these 
studies possible. In addition to this 
being the so-called “Electrical Age” it 
is also the “Questionnaire Age” and | 
doubtless retailers and wholesalers in | 
various lines allover the country are, | 
as some express it, “pestered to death | 
with questionnaires of all sorts from 
different agencies.” Unfortunately | 
this is the only available method of | 
reaching these outlets and the en- 


fined to those subjects which ft was 
felt would be of most help to the in- 
dustry and which came as a result of 
requests from it. 

A great many requests have been re- 
eeived, not only from radio manufac- | 
turers but those making appliances, 
for the number of domestic electric 
meters in the various communities | 
throughout the United States. This | 
has not been tabulated since 1926 and | 
the division is now in the process of | 
trying to obtain information from the 


* 


As AN aftermath of this periodic power companies. This count of meters 
““ survey of dealer and wholesaler is used by a great many indystries, and 
activities, other studies have been not only by the electrical, as an index 


of purchasing power in the various 
communities, and this will also 
lighten the burden of requests put 
upon power companies themselves by 
the various companies and individuals, 
by having a list available to the public 
containing this information. 


evolved. The first one accomplished 
was a detailed study of radio dealer 
operations, covering 1928 business, and 
a rather wicked five-page question- 
naire was sent out to a list of several 
hundred representative dealers. A 
sufficient number of replies were re- 


| 


| 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Radio,” to cppear in the issue 
of July 31, the Chief, Radio Division, Department of Commerce, W. D. Terrell, 
will discuss work of the division. 





Lyric Poetry of I ndividual Type 
Is Highly Developed in U ruguay’ 


Uruguayan Author Declares Last Decade Has Produced 
Several Native Writers of Distinctive Genius 





Seldom has the literary history of a/merous group is its sptritual restless- 
natiorw shown a period of more intense | ness, its anxiety to produce poetry re- 
preoccupation with than that | flecting with absolute fidelity the vivid 
and complicated genius of the present | 
|generation, And just as this soul, formed 
{by the fusion of all the diverse souls of 
the races which have given it life, par- | 
| takes of all at once; and just as each poet 
follows the bent of his own personality, 
so all blend in a poetry which is as a| 
hole the richest and most varied in 
America. Perhaps this same character- 
istic also causes the best-founded criti- 
cism of our poetry. 

In following out his urge for 
originality, each of our poets has pur- 
sued but one of the many paths open | 
, before him, struck but one of the many | 
,lyrie chords which his harp might give | 
forth. Our poets, almost all individual, | 
|and sOme very strongly so,-are, as a/ 
| rule, Here in the complexity and di- 


poetry 


tin of the Pan American Union. This 


which is devoted to the poetry and the 


poets of that country. The article bears | 


en 
by the editor of the bulletin as “one of 


The introduction to the section of the 
article which is devoted to Uruguayan | 
poetry follows in full text: 

Ensemble of Harmony 

The present lyric poetry of Uruguay 
is of surpassing interest. Seldom do we 
find in the literary history of a nation a 
period of more intense preoccupation 
with poetry than that through which 
Uruguay has been passing in the last 
10 years. Other countries, to be sure, 
can show figures of greater preeminence 
in lyric poetry than any one of these 
which appear upon our State; but none 
can display an ensemble at once more | 
harmonious and more complex in its di- 
versity than the group of our contempo- 
rary poets. 

True, this group does not contain any 
one personality who stands as_ repre- 
sentative of Spanish America, embody- 
ing in himself all the qualities of our 
race and, like Ruben Dario, holding un- 
disputed sway in the realm of poetry. 
Yet in the literary history of America 
the present epoch in Uruguay must go 
down as being, in interest and promise, 
the equal, if not indeed the superior, of 
any other. 

The salient trait of this choice but nu- 


own 


versity\¥cf emotional states which char- | 
acteri the universal poet, who towers | 
|magnificent above the vast field of 
poetry and dominates it by the force of 
his versatile genius. 
Versatility Lacking 
This lack of one indu‘vidual versatile 
genius is a phenomenon closely linked 
with sociological conditions in our coun- 
try, and one which has not so far been! 
studied with the attention it should re- 
ceive. Yet this curious trait in our! 
poetry is worthy of the attention of our 
critics, for it is not found in any other | 
Spanish-American nation, or at least not | 
as clearly ,defined as in Uruguay. 
Through the medium of poetry our peo- | 
| ple are realizing the ideal of a group 
| individuality at once unique, abundant, | 
and varied, a single poetic entity com- 
posed of all the representative poets of 
Uruguay. It is as if poetry as a whole 
State to Send ‘Cireuses’ ;Showed a multitude of different facets, 
a : , .  |each of which was assigned to a single 
To Pennsylvania Fairs one of our poets. Thus at the present 
+ time Sabat Ercasty represents profund- | 
ity; Emilio Oribe, an intellectualized 
lyric harmony; Silva Valdes, the pic- 
turesque end anecdotal; Juana d.. Ibar- 
bourou, the simple freshness and natural 





State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrjsburg, July 29. 


Two “traveling circuses,” sponsored | 


by the State game commission and fea-| race ‘of our countryside; Parra del 
turing live animals and birds, are soon! Riego, the colorfulness of unbridled im- | 
to begin a tour of county fairs in Penn-| agination; Basso Maglio, a musica? and 
| sylvania, according to an announcement | Steric modernity; Ipuche, the native 

: strength and harshness of the open) 


by the commission. 
A similar exhibit of birds and ani-| 
mals already is touring the various Boy , 
Seout camps of the State and has at- 
tracted considerable attention. 
Many of the exhibits will comprise | 


several deer and bear, including the| 


country; Julio Casal, a feeling for color; 
Fernando Nevel, a profound simplicity; 
Emilio Frugoni, in the two principal as- 
pects of his poetry, his native city and 
the aspirations of the masses; Alfredo | 
Mario Ferreiro, the stridency and audac- 
ity of extremist youth; Enrique Casara- 
fawns and cubs, red and gray foxes, rac- | villa Lemos, a fine and celicate spiritu- 
£oons, porcupines, beaver and-a number | ality; Maria Elena Munoz, a vague mys- 
of other animals, as well as a collection|ticism; Raqual Saenz, the directness of 
of our hawks and owls. The exhibits|}the woman in love; and so we might 
are also equipped with continuously|continue with many more, whose indi- 
viduality is less pronounced than that 


seriés of wild life pictures, of those named above. 
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Chloride of Lime 
Is Suggested for 
Sterilizing Water 

| Kentucky Health Depart- 

| ment Outlines Procedure 


| To Be Followed in Disin- 
fecting Cisterns or Wells 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


State of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, July 29. 

Boiling will sterilize any water, but 
'this method of attacking germs is not 
always practical and the most readily 
available means of producing disinfec- 
|tion probably is by means of a solution 
lof chloride of lime, according to a state- 
|ment issied by the State department of 
health. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Ten ounces of chloride of lime will 
sterilize 40,000 gallons of water if ap- 
plied to a cistern, or, one-half of this 
amount is sufficient to disinfect the aver- 
| age-size dug well (about 4 feet in diame- 
|ter and 15 feet of water). Most people 
|have an idea of the number of gallons 
!their cisterns contain and if perchance 
|an extra amovnt of chloride is added, it 
'does no harm, but does give some taste 
to the watér for the time being. If the 
well varies much in size from the di- 
mensions given, the amount of chloride 
of lime solution applied should be in- 


| 


{about eight hours, or 
|night and then pour the clear solution 


deavors of the division have been con- | p 
| suffi 


|}manned by absolutely 


|lages be licensed mechanics, 
| quired that plumbers be licensed. 


{1929 campaign will not be with us 


creased or decreased accordingly. 

The following procedure should be fol- 
lowed in making up a solution for ster- 
ilizing purposes. Take the proper 
amount of chloride of lime, after esti- 


‘mating the number of gallons your cis- 


tern will hold or the size of the well 
to be treated, and add sufficient water 
to make a thitk paste, which will facili- 
tate dissolving the powder. Stir the paste 
thoroughly to break up any dry lumps. 
Next place the paste in a well stoppered 
gallon bottle, fill with water and shake 
thoroughly. Allow this solution to stand 
preferably over 


into the cistern or well, an@ stir if pos- 
sible. 

Chloride of lime can be purchased at 
most drug stores, but do not buy a can 
that has stood on the shelf of the dealer 
some time. The chloride of lime should 
be in a powder, and if found caked in 
the can it is worthless as a sterilizer. 
Be sure to see that the can contains a 
loose powder. 

If smaller quantities of water are to 
e chlorinated, the following directions 
ce: 

The chloride of lime solution is pre- 
pared by dissolving one teaspoonful of 
fresh chloride of lime (bleaching pow- 
der) in one quart of water. This should 
be placed in a tightly stoppered bottle 
and kept away from the light. To dis- 
infect water, add one teaspoonful of the 
disinfectant solution so prepared to each 
two gallons of water, stir the water 
thoroughly and allow it to stand for 15 
minutes. At the end of that time, the 
disinfectant will have killed the disease 
germs and the water may be drunk with 
safety. 





Pennsylvania Demands 
Efficient Garage Service 


By Benjamin G. Eynon 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
State of Pennsylvania 

In the forthcoming inspection of ail 
Pennsylvania motor vehicles, as ordered 
by Governor’ Fisher, no garage or service 
station will be made an official station 
which cannot submit proof that it is 
and _ thoroughiy 
capable mechanics. 

No garage manned by “ham” mechna- 
nicians or by-ear machinists will be pei- 
mitted to inspect cars. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
does not propose permitting motor car 
owners to be “gouged” and “flayed” by 
conscienceless garages whose sole idea 
is to increase their revenue. 

The State has required that mechanics 
who work on airplane engines or fuse- 
It has re- 


The bureau of motor vehicles. fol- 
lowing that trend of thought, will in- 


sist that guaranty be given that no 


“hams” or tyros will work on ears or 
trucks submitted for inspection. Some 
|of the stations authorized during the 


in 
1930, for that reason. 
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Gravity Termed 
Important Factor 


In Meteorology 





Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Also Studying Subject in 
Connection With Its Tri- 
angulation Work | 


By Clarence H. Swick 
Chief of the Section of Gravity and Astron-| 
omy, Coast and Geodetic Survey, | 
Department of Commerce | 
In connection with the triangulation 
work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
patient investigation is being made into 
the effects of gravity. 
The old surveys of national, State, and 
private property boundaries were made| 
very largely by astronomical methods.|! 
Because of the effects of gravity, how-| 
ever, very often the configuration of the| 
@arth’s crust would make these astro-| 
nomical measurements misleading. The} 
nearness of a mountain, a hill or other} 
earth mass would affect the levels of the 
astronomical instrument and cause the) 
telescope to point toward a part of the 
sky a little removec from where it 
should. This might throw the boundary | 
away from its true position regardless 
of the care with which the observations 
were made. The more modern way for 
locating a boundary is by use of triangu- 
lation, as this is not appreciably affected 
by the sidewise pull of mountains. 
Earth’s Shape Irregular 
The new work of the Coast Survey 
concerns itself to a large extent with 
determining with as much exactness as 
may be the shape of the earth, in order 
that its triangulation may fit the “curve” 
of the earth with the required precision. 
It is well known that our globe is not a 
sphere, but an irregular shape—spheroid! 
or geoid. It is flattened at the poles, the 
diameter from pole to pole being nearly 
27 miles shorter than the diameter at 
the equator. This flattening at the poles 
and bulging at the equator is due to the 
earth’s rotation, and the distance from 
the center being greater and the centrif- 
ugal force fairly large, gravity is less 
at the equator than at the poles. To 
take an illustration, a 200-pound man at 
the equator would weigh about 201 
pounds at the north and south poles. 
But he would have to be weighed on a 
spring balance—a beam balance would 
not do because its “weights” would be 
heavier too. 
It has been found from gravity meas- 


@urements at many places that a unit 


“column” of the earth’s crust from the 
surface inward to approximately 60 miles 
below sea level (below which the mass is 
fluid, or, at least, it “flows”) exerts the 
same amount of pressure regardless of 
the character of the surface. That is to 
say that this column, taken at any point 
of the earth’s surface—the sea, a plain,| 
a low level, or a high mountain—would 
weigh approximately the same although| 
the column might be 10 miles longer 
under a high mountain than under an| 
ocean deep. This balancing of the! 
earth’s crust is called isostasy and the| 
proof of isostasy has led to much use-| 
ful and interesting knowledge about the! 
crust of the earth: 
Definition of Gravity 

To define gravity in the simplest way 
possible, we may say that it is a term 
used to describe the tendency of bodies 
to fall toward the earth. This tendency 
using a mathematical expression, is the 
resultant of two opposing forces. First, 
there is gravitation or the attractive 
force of the earth pulling one way. 
Then there is the centrifugal or pushing 
force due to the rotation of the earth. 
which of course is greatest at the equa- 
tor. 

It is important to observe and study 
gravity in order to insure success in 
surveying large areas such as a State 
or the whole United States. Triangula- 
tion, so-called, that is, the measurement 
of the surface of the earth for mapping 
purposes, can be carried on more or 
less completely on the land, to approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the earth’s surface. 
Gravity observations can be made also 
on islands, on ice, and (though with less 
accuracy) on ships. Of late years, as 
has already been said, gravity observa- 
tions are being made on submarines. 
From all these observations the earth’s 
compression (I have called this its shape 
in a preceding paragraph) can be de- 
duced with a high degree of accuracy 
by_certain mathematical processes. 7 

But the intensity of gravity is not 
only an important factor in’ geodetic 
surveys. It is also important in me- 
teorology (which in its practical aspects 
is essential in determining many of 
what scientists call “physical constants,” 


such for example as the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. 
Use of Pendulum 


The most precise and convenient way 
of measuring gravity is by means of 
the pendulum. This method has been 
in use for several centuries. The early 
type of apparatus was naturally crude, 
Inaccurate, and difficult to use. The 
modern apparatus is precise and depend- 
able and makes possible an accuracy 
undreamed of at first. a 

The usefulness of the pendulum was 
demonstrated when Richer in 1671 found 
that a clock which kept accurate time 
in Paris lost 2 minutes daily when trans- 
ported to an island in the Caribbean Sea 
although there had been no change in 
the length of the pendulum. Continued 
investigation into the properties and be- 
havior of the pendulum has enabled 
Scientists to develop a surprisingly ac- 
curate method of determining the force 
of gravity. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey now 
has 325 gravity stations in the United 
States, distributed uniformly throughout 
the country, except in a few critical 
areas where they have been placed close 
together so as to make possible some 
special scientific investigations, 








Hope Expressed for Trees 
Struck by Chestnut Blight 


State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, July 29. 

Belief that the-thestnut is not doomed 
to destruction ih the forests of Penn- 
sylvania,” but will eventually regain its 
position of importance as a valuable 
timber tree, was expressed July 29 in a 
Statement by State Forester Joseph S. 
Illick. 

The chestnut blight made its appear- 
ance in the State about 20 years ago 
and since then practically all chestnut 
trees of commercial size have been 
killed. Never before did a forest tree 
disease progress so rapidly and do such 
wholesale destruction. 

At the time the blight appeared chest- 
most val-| 
uable forest tree in Peunsylvania. Thou- 
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Use of cotton in general manufactur 


greatly during recent years until now approximately 
60 per cent of the total amount is utilized for indus- 
trial purposes, while the remaining 40 per cent is 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


es has increased 


used in making clothing, according to information 


Many New Textiles Devised Since Early ‘Times 
When Coarse Materials Were Woven From Grass 





. 





of Agriculture. 


Department 
made available by the Department of Commerce. This 
condition, it is stated, is the reverse of that which | 
existed 20 years ago when the manufacture of cloth- | | 
ing was responsible for consumption of 60 per cent 
of the total. | 


7 . : ~~ em | Pp » Awvagnl.- Ds Whe » 
Diverse Fibres Adopted for Fabrics, According to Data Made Available at Department of 


Commerce; Growing Importance Being Attached to 


Flourishing in some forms as far back+ 
as 800 B. C. € f 
Egyptian days, the textile industry has 
undergone an evolution that has carried 
it from the weaving by hand of crude 
vegetable fibers to the conversion of wood 
through chemical treatment into the 
enormous production of artificial fabrics 
of today, according to information con- 
tained in the files of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Perhaps the earliest use of fibers was 
in flax or linen which goes back to the 
Stone Age of Europe. The early Greeks 
were familiar with wool as a textile and 
in ancient India cotton seems to have 
been the, national textile fiber hundreds 
of vears before Christ, according to the 
informations which follows in full text: 


Number of Fibers 


Reach Large Sum 


On of the oldest fibers of oriental 
countries was China grass or ramie and 
there are indications that it may have 
been used in Egypt for mummy cloth. 
Silk came more recently and was devel- 
oped for a long time exclusively in China. | 

In America, flax and hemp were Rnown| 
to the ancient Aztecs of Mexico and cot- 
ton was known to the Incas of South 
America. The newest of fibers in the 


Expanding Use of Kapok 


textile 


ing the latter part of the 19th century 
and is produced solely by chemical and 
mechanical methods. 

The number of fibers used in textiles 
is enormous. As an example of their di- 
versity, it is interesting to note that in 


one section of the textiles division of the 


Department, the silk and rayon section, 
there are 19 miscellaneous fibers alone 
which are covered. Most of these are 
probably unknown to the average lay- 
man. ‘There are, for example, in this 
group the fiber called coir, which is a 
cocanut fiber used in cocoa mats and 
henequen and abaca, to mention but a 
few. 

Of course, from the standpoint of gen- 
eral use, cotton is one of the most impor- 
tant of the textiles. Its uses are too 
manifold for enumeration and_ they are 
continually expanding. 
ment’s booklet entitled “Speaking of 
Vacations” there are approximately 200 
suggested uses listed for cotton among 
the vacationer’s equipment, ranging 
from tea balls to tents. 

According to estimates by factors in 
the trade, approximately 40 per cent of 
cotton manufacturers are being used for 
clothing and home use whereas 60 per 


America. ‘The newest of oe en ene ee enennnnrnennonnee 
‘State and Federal Geologists Advance 


Their Studies of Pennsylvania Areas 


Topographical Mapping, Examination of Caves and Prep- 
aration of Popular Reports Included in Program 





State of Pennsylvania: Harrisburg, July 29 


Activities of Fedewal and State geolo- 
gists in Pennsylvania this Summer In-) 
clude topographical mapping, examina- 
tion of caves, preparation of material | 
for a popular descrition of the State's 
geology and mineral resources and ob- 
servations of conditions in the river coal 
industry, according to a statement issued 
July 29 by the State department of in- 
ternal affairs. E 

Geologists also are completing a report 
on the State’s oil and gas fields. Work| 
on this report has extended through 
several years, according to the depart- 
ment’s statement, Which follows in full 
text: oe 

If vou chance to meet a man this Sum- 
mer who goes along chipping pieces off 
from the rocks, then looking at them 
with his magnifying glass and opening 
his notebook and writing something 
therein, you may be sure he is a member 
of the Pennsylvania Geological Survey | 


|or of the United States Geological Sur- 


vey, studying the rocks and minerals of 
Pennsylvania. This is the open season 
for “rock hounds” as the geologists are 
generally called, especially the oil and 
gas region. As usual the State is con- 
tinuing the study of its geology and min- 
eral resources. ; 
Topographic engineers have just com- 
pleted mapping the Coalmont quad- 
rangle of Huntingdon, Bedford and Ful- 
7 They are making rapid 


{and Hanover quadrangles. 


many years ago by the State geologist, 
but the geologic maps have not been 
published. This Summer the mineral in- 
dustry in these quadrangles will be re- 
viewed and the report made ready for 
publication during the next biennium. 
Mr. Ashley is assisted in this work by 
Forrest TT. Moyer. The Meyersdale 
quadrangle, being mapped by J. D. Sis- 
ler, will be completed this Fall ready 
for publication. In eastern Pennsylvania 
Dr. Anna I. Jonas, of the State survey, 
and George W. Stose, of the Federal 
survey, will continue work on the York 
Dr. Charies 
K. Graeber is mapping the geology of 
the Brooksville quadrangle in Jefferson 
County. 

A new geologic map of the State has 
just been completed ready for publica- 
tion. This is the result of 10 years’ ef- 
fort, and has been done in cooperation 


9 ie + 
industry, rayon—formerly called 
and in lesser degree in artificial silk—came into existence dur- 


In the Depart-! 


| 


| the United States during 1929 would be 
sufficient to make more than 1,000,000,- 


| 
| 


| 


with the United States Geological Sur- | 


It will show a large amount of 
Dr. Bradford Wil- 


vey. 
unpublished geology. 


lard, a new member of the Geological | 7; 


Survey and its first permanently em- 
ployed paleontologist, is starting a de- 


jtailed study of the stratigraphy of the 
| Devonian; 


Prof. Frank M. Swartz, 
of State College, will spend the Summer 
in extending his field examination of the 
stratigraphy of the Siluman. Prof. 
Freeman Ward, of Lafayette College, is 
studying the recent physiographic his- 


| 


ton counties. a : ltory of the Delaware Valley and the 
rangie, Mm y err) y> ary ¢ »y arrv 1 is 
Ratton in eastern Lycoming County; |&4P, and Prof. Harry A. Itter i: 


the Starrucca quadrangle in northern 
Wayne County, and have begun work on | 


ithe Galeton, Hoytville and Ramseyville | 


quadrangles in Tioga and Lycoming 
counties, the Caledonia and’ Driftwood 
quadrangle in Elk and Cameron coun- 
ties, the Coburn and Mifflinburg quad- 
rangle in Centre, Union and_ Snyder | 
counties, the LaPorte and Millville in 
Sullivan, Lycoming, Columbia and Mon- 
tour counties. With the completion of 
these 13 quadrangles of 225 square miles 
each, there remain only 26 quadrangles | 
to complete the topographic mapping of 
the State. The unmapped area is mostly 
in the northern tiers of counties, 
Detailed geologic mapping is in prog-) 
ress on the Confluence and Donegal quad- 
rangles by S. H. Cathcart and ae 
Gibbs, who are also expecting to pre- 
pare a revised, up-to-date report on Fay- 
ette County. The Curwensville and! 
Houtzdale quadrangles were surveyed 


sands of dollars were spent by the State 
and national. governments to combat this 
destructive disease. Despite all efforts 
of scientists, foresters, lumbermen and 
forest landowners, the blight continuea 
its destructive work. Even today no 
practical method of control is known. 
“One does not wonder,” says Dr, Illick, 
“that many people, foresters included, 
have held little hope for the chestnut in 


| the forests of the State.” 


|tention from the survey. 


making a similar study of the Wyoming 
Valley in Lackawanna County. 

R. W. Stone has examined 
this Spring and his report on Penn- 
sylvania caves is in press. Edward R. 
Barnsley is beginning work on a series 
of district reports or guidebooks for 
use by students and the general public. 
The first book will describe the environs 
of Harrisburg. It is intended ‘that the 
areas surrounding the principal cities of 
the State will eventually be the subject 
of similar guidebooks. 


Popular Description 


25 caves 


Of Minerals Prepared 


The State geologist is completing a 
popular description of the geology and 
mineral resources of the State. 

Mineral resources receive much at- 
The following 
investigations are in progress: 


| 


J. M. Hills is reviewing the conditions’ 


in the river coal industry, it having been 
five years since the situation in that 
industry was studied, 

J. D. Sisler, with assistance from 
E. R. Barnsley, F. T. Moyer and M. WN. 
Shaffner, is completing his report on the 
oil and gas fields in Pennsylvania. This 
study has occupied a number of ‘years 
and already the report is a 1,200-page 
manuscript. 


| stuffing 


cent is used in industry. 
the reverse of what it 
decades ago. 

The expanded’ use of 
has been an, important development 
which has come about trom 
growth. It is interesting to 


cotton in industry 


note that 


the automobile itself aside from its tires; 


uses around 100 pounds, the fiber being 
employed in brake lining, tops, tire 
covering, belting, etc. Cotton is used 
even in large commercial bakeries which 
employ it as a fabric in biscuit cloth. 
Next to cotton in application is rayon| 
which now exceeds natural silk in con-! 
sumption. This textile is being employed | 
in diversified uses and as improvements | 
in manufacture are made its possibili- | 
ties continue almost unlimited. In com- 
bination with other fibers its uses range 
from artificial fiowers to rayon fur. It 
is used now as casket lining and burial 
couch covers. Recently rayon sheets and 
pillow cases have appeared, to retail at 
around $55 a set. In this respect the 
fiber lends itself to the change in style 
in which color has become an important 
feature. It 
Tests conducted by the Bureau of | 
Standards have shown that a _ rayon 
satin, for use as an upholstery fabric, 
affords great resistance to wear. A cel- 
lulose acetate yarn has shown a great 
resistance to water and is being used in 
rayon for shower curtains. 
Some idea of the consumption of silk 
in America can be obtained when it is 
realized that the record importation into 


000 pairs of silk hosiery, or approxi- 
mately 20 pairs for every woman in the 
country. | 

There is every reason to think that 
the use of silk will continue as in the 
past. Its peculiar advantages over other 
textiles prevent substitutions in certain 
uses. For example, silk has held its own 
in the* parachute industry because of its 
natural elasticity. In addition to the 
“opening” quality which it possesses it 
has a “give” which keeps it from tearing. 


Kapok Being Used 
For Many Purposes 


A fiber of growing importance in the 
textile industry is kapok (pronounced 
ka-poke’). Nearly $3,000,000 worth of 
this material was imported into the 
United States last year, a large part of 
which was used as filling for mattresses. 

This fiber is grown principally in Java 
as a product of the Ceiba Pentandra tree. 
It is a silky-like material whose fibers 
repel each other and therefere make it 
desirable for stuffing purposes, 

Lately kapok has come into use as a 
cork substitute for refrigeration insula- 
tion. Because of its great buoyancy it 
can be used as filling in life preservers. 
is claimed that it can support five 
times the weight of cork and that a life- 
belt. stuffed with two pounds of kapok 
has a carrying capacity of at least 50 
pounds. 

Kapok has also been used as lining for 
aviators’ clothing and in Winter. gar- 
ments. Besides its quality of elasticity 
this vegetable silk has other properties 
which give it precedence over other} 
materials. It is nonabsorbent | 
and resistant to dampness and also lends | 
itself to sterilization. | 
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Copeland and W. H. Seifert, is conclud- | 
ing his detailed study of the Bradford | 
oil field and the geology of the Bradford 
quadrangle. This work has been in 
progress for four years. Prof. Fettke 
is also continuing his search for criteria | 
by which the deep oil and gas sands of | 
Pennsylvania can be distinguished as 
brought up by the sand pump. : 

Prof. Henry Leighton, of the Univer- | 
sity of Pittsburgh, who has been inves-| 
tigating the clay resources of Pennsyl- | 
vania for several years, is continuing | 
that work this Summer in eastern Penn- | 
sylvania. The samples collected are sent 
to State College where they will be 
tested by Prof. J. B. Shaw. | 

Mr. Stone is completing a study of 
the building stones of the State, which 
has been in progress for several years. | 

Prof, Benjamin L. Miller, of Lehiga| 
University, is continuing his field inves- 
tigations preparatory to a new and| 
greatly enlarged report on Pennsy!- 
vania’s limestones 

A report on the slate of Pennsylvania 
by Prof. Charles H. Behre Jr. is nearing 
completion. 

The underground waters of northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania are being studied thie 
season by R. M. Leggette, assisted by, 
Stanley H. Lohman, both of the Federal | 


Prof. C. R. Fettke, assisted by W. A.| Survey. 


|Nebraska Farmers Succeed teenies 
Manufacture of Articles of Utility for Advertis- 


| they sank their wells. 


This is about | 
used to be two, 


industrial | 
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Of Pump Irrigation’ 


With Method Formerly 
Believed Risky 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, July 29. | 


Farmers in Buffalo County, Nebr., 


| have developed a system which not oniy } 
assures them of crops in the dryest of fo 
years but also greatly increases yields } tates the 


above those which previously had been | 
obtained under normal weather condi- 


|tions, according to a statement issued 


by J. G. Alden on behalf of the State 
department of agriculture. 

Pump irrigation, considered a_ risky 
experiment a few years ago, is the | 
means adopted by farmers in Buffalo} 
County, located in the central part of 
the State, to obtain these results, ac- 
cording te the statement, which follows 
in full text: 


Farmers in Buffalo County, Nebr., 
have invested in a crop insurance m 


pump irrigation which not only assures 
them of a crop in the dryest of years, 
but more than doubles that crop over 
the yields which they achieved before 
Pump irrigation, 
considered a risky experiment only a 
few years ago, is now recognized as the 
safest investment that a farmer in cen- 
tral Nebraska can make. 


Good Crops Assured 

There are few years when the rainfali 
in the county is sufficient to produce 
bumper crops and as there is a com- 
paratively small portion of the county 
“under the ditch,” pump 
the only safe means available for the 
farmer to assure himself of a good crop. 


irrigation is} 


Conservative estimates place the num- | 
ber of irrigation wells in the county at! 


the present time at 320. 


Each of these | 


wells is capable of irrigating about 55) 


acres of land, thus placing 17,600 acres ; 


of farm land in a class that produces 


}at least twice as much as the dry land 


farmer secures from his land. 

Most of the pump irrigated land is 
planted to corn or potatoes in Buffalo 
County, with sugar beets ranking third. 
Truck farmers also employ pump irri- 
gation to a considerable extent. 
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Results in Diversified Production 


ing Purposes Is Growing; Market for 
Seasonal Specialties Increases 


The demand of the American public 


production of 


Pennants with names of cities and 


r novelties and indoor games necessi-| historic places visited by tourists have 
a diversified | also become popular because of increased 


number of those commodities by manu- travel by automobile, it was pointed out, 
facturers, according to information made | although college pennants have not in- 
available in the Department of Com-| creased in demand. 


merce. 


There also has been a noted increase 


Since the innovation of the practice|in seasonal specialties, such as articles 


of business houses to give away “trick | for 


articles” for advertising purposes, the 


;novelty manufacturers have noticed the 


growth of orders for this type of prod-, 


These include such 
bridge score-pads, booklets 


uct, it was revealed. 
articles as 


1 


and other memoranda for telephone num- | 


bers, calendars and other novelties. 
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creases in various crops attributed to 
pump irrigation: Corn, increased from 
25 bushels per acre to 60 bushels; pota- 
toes, from 90 bushels to 200 bushels; and 
sugar beets, from 6 tons to 12 tons. 

Considerable difference is also’ seen in 
the cost of the power for operating the 
pumps 

Wells on Highest Point 

When a well is put down, the field 
which is to be served by it is first sur- 
veyed and the well located on the highest 
point. From the well the main ditch is 
run along the highest line of the field 
and irrigation from this is carried on 
exactly as when the water is supplied 
from an irrigation canai or ditch. 

Although the cost of pump irrigation 


would be considerably greater in sections | 


of the country where the water lift is 
greater than in Buffalo County, it is be- 
lieved that the benefit accrued from the 
advantage of being able to give the crops 
the necessary water at a critical time 
would more than compensate the farmers 
for their initial cost of sinking a well. 
And once the well is put down the cost 
is nominal for the operation for the few 


halloween, George WasHington’s 
birthday and other special occasions. 
This is due probably, it was suggested, 
to the increase in social functions at 
those times, and the attempt. of the 
present-day hostess to arrange original 
decorations and ideas to add to the suc- 
cess of the event. 

Manufacturers find waves of demand 
for particular novelties such as put-and- 
take tops, mah-jong sets and dominoes, 
There is a particular demand at present, 
it was shown, for sets of anagrams, one 


‘of the latest “fads.” 


Peddlers on the streets are continu- 
ously displaying new toys and trick nove 
elties especially for children, it was said, 
and toy balloons and balloons painted as 
animals continue to be popular with the 


| trades of these dealers. 


Checkers, at one time the most pop- 
ular of all indoor games, is believed to 
have centered mostly in country areas. 
In playing cards, manufacturers are said 
to have found that orders for these con- 
tinue as usual, although the domination 
of bridge throughout the Nation as the 
most popular card game has aided in 
the sale of this commodity. 

Dolls are still popular in the chil- 
dren’s specialty line, and it is’ believed 
that the Christmas period is the most 
important toy sale period. Hoyever, it 
was revealed, there is a prevailing ten- 
dency, being urged by many large manu- 
facturers, to sell year-around toys as 
much as possible. Again during the 
Christmas period, there is found that a 


weeks, or in some cases the few days,| demand for tinseled and other tree orna- 
The following statistics show the in-! that it is necessary. 


to parbuil 


Swifts Premiuin 


Ham 


Because 
Science 
Long Ago 
Banished 
Guesswork 


| ments exists. 





CIENCE, more than 30 years ago, 
took guesswork out of Swift’s 
Premium Hams and Bacon. 


All the jealous care a young 
mother lavishes on her baby is given 
by science to these famous Swift meats. 


So much sugar—so much salt — 
just so long in the big smoke houses. 


And so a million families—three- 
and-a-half million people—a day find 
Swift’s Premium indispensable parts 


of the family menus. 


You'll like it too—broiled—boiled 
— baked and fried —it’s good. 


Fd pO tT 


Swift & Company 


Swift’s Premium Bacon—in 
the piece—in convenient one- 
pound cartons and one-half 
pound packages— bacon so 
mild it blends perfectly with 
other foods —so distinctive 
you know it’s Premium. 
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Legislature’s Appropr iations in Excess 
Of Governor’s Recommendation Upheld 





Nebraska Constitution Construed Not to Require Separate Vote on 
Items; Bill Passed According to Conditions Prescribed 
Held Not to Be Subject to Veto 


+ * statutes apply also to the construction of 


State of Nebraska: was added an additional reason that “the 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1930 





| ommendation contained in such budget| Weis v. Ashley, 59 Nebr. 494; State v.| tax commissioner for the year in which | 
|the levy is made. 

It is also patent that in this regard the| termine the fixed appropriations from 
effect of the amendment of 1919-1920) the general fund from the statement of 


i the auditor of public accounts as pro- 


modify but not extend or increase the! Vided by section 315 


| unless by *three-fifths vote.” What logi-|Junkin, 79 Nebr. 532. 
| cal basis is afforded by the foreging 

| which would justify any conclusion on| 
| part of the elector whose vote adopted | 
the provision in question save and ex-| 
cept .that where budget appropriations | 
when adopted as a result of concurrence | 


S Joana oe a eb such | which the chief executive is invested. Its 
Det gae conan ow, e icgisiature | provisions therefore are fairly within 
would be governed and controlled by the | the purview of section 1, Article II, Con- 


terms ‘of the constitutional amendment | -,.,.4; r 
| adopted at the same election which pro- | ee a eg ae 
io oe eee oy ue | nounced: “The powers of the government 


~|of this State are divided into three dis- 
| SS ao" pg ge |tinct departments, the legislative, execu- 
adopted by either house except by the | tive and judicial, and no person or col- 
assent of the same number of members lection of persons being one of these de- 


now forming a part of section 7, Arti- 
cle IV, Constitution of Nebraska, is to 


legislative function and duties with 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILy 


The board shall de-! 


7”? Comp. St. 1922. 
Intervener Entitled to 
Auditor’s Statement 


Section 3157 Comp. St. -1922 in the! 
light of the constitutional mandate re- 
lating thereto requires the auditor of 
public accounts within 60 days after the | 
adjournment of a session gf the legisla- 
ture to prepare “a certified statement of 
all appropriations whatever made” by 


Claims A 





llowed - 
In Patent for 
Binder Material 











‘Understanding of Chemical 


Reactions in Making of 
Composition Not Re- 
quired of Inventor 





: tines 9 90 : . : , "ei. such session of the legislature “and also 
Lincoln. said intervener has not legal capacity 10 constitutions.” 12 C. J. 699; Mercan- as is required for the pasegage of the} ee ke i> aioe of the vohaes a full statement of tin expenses of such | sain 
t;wF1ELb M. ELMEN V. STATE Boarp oF sue in the manner and form and for the | tile Incorporating Co. v. Junkin, 85 Neb. original bill, taken by yeas and. nays, | Pree at a Serr atier oxpressly directed | legislative session, specifying the anrount|Ex parte SHANNON SMITH; PATENT 
WINFIEL erage ASSESSMENT ET AL.; | Purposes in its said petition of interven- 561. The words and terms of a constitu-| entered upon the journal.” Constitution | 67°C?" tted.” Teali P ) a of each item and to whom and for what! OFFICE "BOARD OF APPEALS. APPBAD 
Ce SUPREME CouRT, No. 27412. tion stated.” tional provision, like those of a statute, of Nebraska, section 13, article II]. | 0” Permitted ——— paid.” This statement the statute directs’ No, 2654 eee 
WINFIELD M ELMEN, pro se.; C. A. Sor- re senses et See eS wast GEeek ead aeeeas emai | “lame oaolectih events disclose that Veto Power Said jshall be published in one of the Patent No. 1771017 was issued July 22 


ENSEN, Attorney General, GEORGE W. of appropriation in dispute herein as 


three daily papers having the largest | 


to Shannon Smith for treatment of 


: ist-| classes “A,” “B” and “C,” ¢ vill refer Unless the subject indicates or the text | the construction suggested was adopted! Not to Apply ieculation. 3 fate, The statute Dn | to eed = 
a Aico > cam 17 oe curio wee pero ene that one ae — — > = by both = — and bevecientaie * This court, therefore, is duantmeusly| beter. ae are eae a questions ae — ot wee ee 
ant ALTRY H. Foster and PETERSON nied house roll 280 when it was return! technical sense. Hamilton Mat all Y: coueues that eins Ger eeccrnens | the opinion that the legislative practice| involving serious doubt. First, is| 323787. Opinion dated Feb. 13, 1930. 


by the governor and filed in the office of 
the secretary of state within five days 
after the adjournment of the legislature 
as the “veto message.” 


& DEVOE, amici curiae. 
The court’s opinion, delivered July 10, 
follows in full text: 


“Courts may not supply what they deem 


substantially add to or take from the 
constitution as framed.” 





unwise omissions, nor add words which | 


12°C: J. TO%;|| 


\in the passage of budget bills disclosed 
lin the present record wherein items rec- 
|ommended by the chief exeeutive have) 
jbeen increased in excess of the recom- 


of this State then in office in compliance 
with the budget provisions referred to, 
submitted to the 41st, 42d, 43d, 44th and 
45th sessions of the legislature of the 


not the review provided for limited to 
final decisions of the State board o1 
equalization and assessment in matters 
pertaining to the equalization of as- 


JAMES HAMILTON for applicant. 
Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 


and SKINNER and THURBER, Examin- 
ers in Chief. 


= ‘lass “A” will i i ; of . ‘ : Ahh i is in s ial | sess j second, cz he right of ini 
Eperty, J.—This is a proceeding in First, class GP gg vg 3 — = notes 21, 33 and 34; 25 R. C. L. 963,|State of Nebraska complete itemized | mendations at aoe is in ct en pee ag eg dpe a = Opinion of the Board 
cate inctituted in this court by a tax- sore ; = — P — * ‘note 4; State v. Reneau, 75 Neb. 1;! budgets ot the financial requirements of compliance with imitations expresse I the matter of determining “the rete of _The applicant appeals from the ae 
~~ oi relator against the State board cl age oP ag a oe = Siren v. State, 78 Neb. 778; State v./ all departments, institutions and qqen- | Section 7, Article IV, Constitution o ‘eueilom deen ol taable property ie pn 7 HP ge sic oe gg eT 
> es s 3 ss é “= . . ac ? |9e. | aa : : : i} s / : h 2 ‘ * s 5, sive, ¢ le s > 
of equalization and assessment, of whicn  yo-ommendations, but which were added School District, 99 me. Saat 7 re cies of the State for the ensuing bien- | NC ors ‘ the Stafe?” Particularly is this a prob- 9 and 10 "Cains 1 ind 3 are illustra. 
Hon. Arthur J. Weavor, governor, Hon. by th elevislature totaling the sum of | Estate of Bayer, 116 Neb. 670. Also! nium; that at each of the sessions re- Having determined that house roll 280} tem in view of the fact that by the |: Lae ‘ 3 s 


Frank March, secretary of State, Hon. | 3365,000 
L. B. Johnson, State auditor, Hon. W. M. and separately disapproved in pragraphs 
Stebbins, State treasurer, and _Hon. | 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 12 and 14 of the veto mes- 
Harry W, Scott, State tax — | sage. 
are members; and Joining [on a | Class “B” relates to items of appro- 
Johnson Paced capacity as State audi |priation in house roll 280 for each of 
tor, a ents. ‘ . which the governor’s budget message 
The petition set forth in appropriate] .jntained definite recommendations as to 
language the ultimate facts upon whicn | 1 mount, but which amounts thus recom- 
relief is claimed, the gist of which 1s: jended were each increased by the legis- 
That pursuant to the constitution there | jature so that the sums, including the in- 
was submitted to the 45th session of the; 


S | creases thus made, total $5,415,000. These 
legislature of Nebraska by the chief | items are each, in part only, separately | 


executive a complete itemized budget of| gicanproved by the governor's veto mes- 
the financial requirements of all depart- sage in paragraphs 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 
ments, institutions and agencies of the j3"thereof. As to ail save the seventh 
State. A copy of this budget message, jaagraph the disapproval or veto ex- 
attached as an exhibit, constitutes a) tongs to and coincides with the increase 
part of this pleading. ate .., | over and above the budget recommenda- 
That thereafter appropriation bills! tions. As to paragraph 7 a portion only 
carrying the identical items contained in| of the increase of the items of appro- 
the budget message were duly introduced | prjations therein referred to thus made 
in the house of representatives and)js disapproved. The remainder of the 
there designated as house rolls 280 and increase is impliedly, though not ex- 
281. That “notwithstanding the limita-| pressly, appreved. By this veto of these 
tions of the constitution of the State of separate items a reduction of $330,500 
Nebraska, prohibiting the appropriation js sought to be affected.: 
of money in excess of the recommenda-| Glass “C” refers to items of appro- 
tion contained in said budget unless yg priation contained in house roll 280! 
three-fifths vote of each house of the Viich in effect increased the items of 
legislature, the two houses of the legis- 


and which were each wholiy jh construed as a whole.” Hooper Tele- 


phone Co. v. Nebraska Telephone Co., 
96 Neb. 245. And, “Where the words of a 


| 
| 


ous, no interpretation is needed to ascer- 
tain their meaning; a mere reading will 
suffice.” Stoppert v. Nierle, 45 Neb. 105; 
State v. Heupel, 114 Neb. 797. And fi- 
nally in the construction of a statute, 
“No sentence, clause or word should be 
rejected as meaningless or superfluous, 
if it can be avoided.” Hagenbuck v. Reed, 
3 Neb. 17; State v. City of Lincoln, 101 
Neb. 57. 


( 


Records Bearing on 
Controversy Reviewed 
But in addition to the principles of con- 


to be accepted without controversy by 
the parties to this litigation, it seems we 


proceedings in the constitutional conven- 
tion and of the contents of the journals 
of the house of representatives and of 
the senate. State v. Frank, 60 Neb. 327; 
State v. Frank, 61 Neb. 679; State v. 
Dean, 84 Neb. 344. And while we re- 
gard legislative construction, although 
not necessarily conclusive upon the judi- 


ithat: “The constitution as amended must | 


statute are plain, direct, and unambigu-! 


struction just énumerated, which appear | 


are justified in taking judicial notice of | 


ferred to upon due consideration by 
each of the separate houses as provided 
by the constitution certain of these items 
were increased in excess of the budget 


was constitutionally enacted, the rela-| 
tor’s contention may not be sustained and! 
the field of controversy as between the 
intervener and the respondents is nar- 





recommendations; that in none of these 
instances was there a separate record 
vote on each item of increase. 

In all of them the legislation was fi- | 
nally adopted by three-fifths vote in the 
manner provided by section 13, article 
III, Constitution of Nebraska. It fur- 
' ther appears that each of the chief execu- 
tives concerned, except our present gov- | 
ernor, not only accepted the appropria- 
tions thus made as having been adopted 
in full compliance with the constitutional 
| provisions, but also in no manner chal- 
| lenged the validity or regularity of leg- 
‘islative procedure connected therewith. 


Governor Permitted 


Increases to Stand 

This has also been true as to. all ad- 
ministrative officers designated by law 
to deal therewith and disburse the same. 
In view of responsibilities involved this 
is particularly striking when the acts of 
the State auditors are considered. The 
Constitution of Nebraska and laws made 
pursuant thereto expressly provide that 
upon the adjournment of each session 


rowed to the single question: Are in- 
creases properly made in a budget bill! 
subject to the veto of the chief execu-! 
tive? 

The history of the provisions relating | 
thereto indicate the negative. In the first 
constitution (1866) of this State section | 
19, Article II executive, conferred on 
the governor a veto power almost iden- 
tical with that conferred on the Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United! 
States. It applied alike to all legisla-| 
tion and under it there eould be no veto 
of an item in an appropriation bill. In 
the constitution of 1875 the veto power 
is defined in* section 15, Article V, which; 
with certain amendments continued the| 
provisions of the constitution of 1866} 
|in force but adds thereto a provision em-' 
powering the governor to disapprove any | 
items of appropriation contained in bills) 
passed by the legislature. The amend- 
ment of section 7, Article IV, Constitu- | 
tion of Nebraska, which we have hereto-| 


‘ 


terms of the statute the State beard is 
limited in its determination of the “fixed 
appropriations from the general fund 


|from the statement of the auditor of 


ublic accounts as provided by section 
157,” Comp. St. 1922. 
It is true that a eopy of the state- 


p 
3 


| ment of the auditor forms a part of the 


petition of the relator and from it we 
may determine that the State auditor in 
1929 certified, so far as the appropria- 
tions in controversy in this action are 
concerned, the amounts and items of ap- 
propriation as reduced by the governor’s 
veto and to that extent has erred. This} 
error, it appears, adversely affected cer- 
tain appropriations, as we have deter- 
mined herein, lawfully made for the 
benefit of the University of Nebraska. 
There was therefore a present existing 
legal wrong at the time intervener filed 
his pleadings herein. This wrong inter- 
vener ‘is entitled to have remedied and 
for that purpose to have the certified 
“statement of the auditor of public ac- 
counts as provided by section 3157,” 
Comp. St. 1922, and such other neces- 
sary proceedings connected therewith or 


fore discussed and interpreted, is limited | based thereon corrected to conform to 
by its express terms in its application| the facts and law here determined. 


tive of the subject-matter on appeal: 


back bituminous 


1. A composition of matter for cutting 


material of the character 


described, said composition including a mix- 
ture of quicklime and Glauber’s salt in the 


proportions 


of substantially nine parts of 


quicklime to one part of Glauber’s salt. 


3. A composition of matter for cutting 


back bituminous material of the character 
described, said composition comprising light 
oil and a mixture of quicklime and Glauber’s 
salt in the proportions of substantially nine 
parts of quicklime to one part of Glauber’s 
salt. 


The references relied upon by the ex- 


aminer are: 


of quick lime and Glauber’s salt. 


' 1409088, Mar. 


Amies (Br), 9929, of 1909; 
1922; 


Erwin, 
Amies, 951471, 


ty 


Mar. 8, 1910. 


Competition Called New 
Each of the appealed claims is com- 


paratively specific, drawn to a composi- 
tion of matter for cutting back bitumi- 
nous material and including a mixture 


¢ 


Some 


f the claims include additonally spe- 


cific proportions of these ingredients and 
a light oil. 


|either of the cited patents. 
; approach to a disclosure of such com- 


This specific composition of matter for 


the stated purpose is not disclosed in 


The nearest 


Se maintenance of the board of control by ; ; : : +. to, “the financial requirement position is found in the Erwin patent, 
lature attached to house roll No. 280 ¢er- | $112,500. This the governor, for reasons cial department, as entitled to great ¢ -y a a = departments, aaidianiens * sand ‘ae Demurrer to but this patent is indefinite as = the 
tain amendments without such three- | stated, expressly approved, or rather, Weight when deliberately given and /Snall determ e agereg € lor the State.” | Petition Overruled character of the lime employed and fails 


fifths vote of each house, and thereby 
undertoek to increase the appropriations 
shown by said amended bill.” That house | 
roll number 280 thus amended was | 
finally passed and adopted, by concur- | 
rence in the conference committee report 


especially when adhered to consistently 
for a considerable period of time (Jack- 
son v. Washington County, 34 Neb. 680; 
Missouri P. R. Co. v. State, 248 U. S. 
276), we are also inclined to the view 
that “The construction placed upon a 
statute (or constitutional provision) by 
the officer® whose duty it is to execute it 
is entitled to great consideration, espe- 


| stated, “I deem it necessary to allow this 
increase, made by the legislature, to 
stand.” 


The basic foundation of relator’s con- 
tention is the proposition that section, 
thereon, “by an affirmative vote of 32 7, article IV, constitution of 1919-1920, | 
members of the senate, no negative vote | requires the governor to fix the maxi- 
being cast;” and was likewise passed | mum of the budget items in his budget 
and adopted by the house of representa- | Message; and that an increase can be 
tives “by an affirmative vote * * * of 82,; made only by a three-fifths vote of the 
-with no negative votes cast, and with | houses of the legislature, and that the 
28 (18?) members absent;” but that no three-fifths vote thereby required is a 
separate vote by roll call was had and | separate three-fifths vote on each item 
recorded on the respective separate in-| Of increase; and that a three-fifths rec- 
creases in the respective items as recom-| 0rd vote had in each house on final pas- 
mended by the governor in his message.| Sage the adoption of the bill therein is 
A copy ef house roll 280, with amend- | insufficient under the terms of the con- 
ments made thereto, is also attached to | Stitutional provision referred to. It is) ing Go., 83 Neb. 111; State v. Bryan, 
and forms # part of the petitien. | cate that. while ‘the final adoption. of | 112 Neb. 692. 

notice o e fact) cas , s . = 

gp Ringl ge thus amended was/| house roll 280 was by a substantially | ne he eter <i it a. 
presented to the governor for approval | Unanimous vote there was “no separate * e controlling budget provisions 


ees : act anew <h : before us was first discussed in the con- 
or rejection on Apr. 24, 1929, at 11:57) three-fifths record vote on each item of! stitional convention of 1919-1920. In this 


; by the highest officers of the executive 


years, and such construction should not 
be disregarded or overturned unless it is 
clearly erroneous.” 36 Cyc. 1140; State 
v. Holcomb, 46 Neb. 88; State v. Sheldon, 
78 Neb. 552; Rohrer v. Hastings Brew- 





cially if such consruction has been made | 


department of the government, or has; 
been observed and acted upon for many | 


of the appropriations made and prepare 
or cause to be prepared a certified state- 
|ment of ‘all appropriations made by such 
‘legislature, also a full statement of the 
expense of such legislative sessions, and 
publish the same in the manner provided 
by law in one of the three daily papers 
having the largest circulation in the 
State. 

Thus thi officer, in compliance with 
the duties prescribed ty the constitution 
and statutes, necessarily not only deter- 
mined the validity of the legislative ap- 
propriation acts in question, but in a! 
|public manner advised the electors and 
taxpayers of this State of the determina- 
tion thus made, and as the auditor there- | 
‘after in connection with the secretary | ¢}, 


of state duly allows the claims payable | cia} provisions ‘of a constitution are in| 


therefrom. . : ee pacttat : 

He thereby necessarily determined | coment, the oa SS ee us 
|that there was not*only a valid claim} e extent of their scone, 
against the State but also a valid appro-| 


| . . ° 
;priation from which the same could be 


It is manifest that there are certain| 
appropriations that are not within but} 
outside of the limitations thus expressed. | 
As to the appropriations made pursuant| 
to the budget and passed, but which have | 
been amended by the legislature so as| 
to exceed the recommendations contained 
in the budget message and such excess! 
approved by three-fifths vote, this 
amendment provides that such appropria- 
tions “shall not be subject to veto by the| 
governor.” 

Measures as Passed 
Said to Have Legal Effect 


The rule of construction applicable to| 
e situation is, “When general and spe- | 


| counts” 


Intervener is also entitled to have the 
“rate of taxation” determined by tne 
board of equalization form a proper con- 
sideration of this corrected certificate 
and to have the rate of taxation fixed 
at such amount as will provide funds 
sufficient to cover all sums !egally ap- 
propriated for the benefit of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. In connection with 
this it may be noted that whether the 
“statement of the auditor of public ac- 
referred to are by the terms 
of the statute to be considered as 
prima facie, or as conclusive on the board 


{of equalization and assessment, we do 


not determine. So far as the parties to 
this litigation are concerned, however, the 
ultimate facts required to be shown by 
the auditor having been adjudicated upon 
demurrer of the respondents, it would 
seem that so far as the present case is 


leaving the general provisions to control! concerned the certified statements of the| 
In cases where the special provisions | auditor made in compliance with the find- | 


to disclose the use of Glauber’s salt. 


The contention of the examiner to the 


effect that sodium sulphate, broadly con- 
sidered, referred to in the references, is 
the same as Glauber’s salt, has no basis 
in fact, Glauber’s salt being a specific 
form of sodium sulphate. 


As the applicant’s composition is spe- 


cifically new and as it possesses advan- 
tages in the particular use to which it 
is employed over the compositions dis- 
closed by the references, no reason is 
apparent why the appealed claims should 
not be allowed. 


tention 


Full Understanding Not Required 
With reference to the examiner's con- 
in his supplemental statement 


to the effect that the explanation con- 
tained in the affidavit of James F. Carle 


that there is a reaction between the 


quick lime and Glauber’s salt, wherein 


the quick lime takes up the water of 


crystalization of the said salt, thereby 


a. m., and immediately thereafter on increase.” discussion by those who framed and sub-! pai Section 9. Article V : ..-|do not apply.” 12 C. J. 709; People v.|ings of fact and law herein would be| absorbing a portion of the heat evolved 
‘said day both the senate and house of | Need of Action on | mitted it = a. ainaee doe a aieee (ee Section 9, Article VIII, Constitu- | Cassiday, 50 Colo. 503; State v. Harris,|conclusive upon the respondents as the by the slaking of the quick lime to such 


representatives adjourned sine die.) tion, it appears that the members of the 


convention were fully advised of the fact 
apparently conceded in its debates that 
under its provisions “three-fifths of the 
members of the house and three-fifths of 
the members of the senate could vote 
any amount of money they might see fit” 
and that as to increases of budget rec- 
ommendations made by a three-fifths 
vote, “the veto power of the governor 
will not apply.” 
tion 1919-1920, page 2078.) 


Provisions on Method 
Of Enacting Laws Quoted 


In the address to the people submitted 
}as explanatory of the proposed amend- 
ments and authorized as such by the con- 
stitutional convention itself appears in 


| Separate Items Claimed 
Validity of Governor’s e- 


Veto Is Questioned 
The relator further alleges that ho 


| The respondents, it seems, accept in 
| part the construction thus contended for, | 
use 7 do not aeee as to the hg seem = 
9 ss PEP \failing to have a separate three-fifths! 
ee ie a ere -_ | vote on each item of increase, and con- | 
eery of state of Nebraska, together | tend for the validity of the appropria- 
with the veto message of the governor. | tions as reauced by the governor’s veto. 
which in paragraphs 1 to 14, inclusive, | Intervenor’s position is that the words 
disapproved certain items thereof, some of the constitution referred to are plain, 
wholly and some in part only, thus leav-| that no resort to implication is neces- | 
ing certain increases made by legislative | S@"Y, and where in both houses a “whole 
amendments in full force and effect. The | bill” has been passed and adopted by a 
relator also alleges that no separate vote three-fifths record vote, necessarily eacn | 
was had or recorded in either house of /0f the parts thereof have been thus) 
the legislature on the respective sepa-| Passed and adopted. at | 
yate increases contained in house roll 280! It appears that the constitutional con- 
as finally adopted as required by the _—— of spe -19 renee ee omen 
rms of t constitution, and that,| ment to section 7, article IV, constitu- |" yo 7 bs c Bee 7 
meme of Fig Moar above and in ex-| tion of 1875, then in foree, which an | Seeennes Se ee iD sees 
cess of the recommendations of the goy-| Submitted to and adopted by the electors | : get a ent: e diffe 


Oe ae fi : Sey eg ara FF there was thereby included in our | nce is that under the budget the gov- 
ee ee Ua ence And 2 te ee and the ‘ , |ernor must announce his position before 
e state a P State boar 


present fundamental law the following: | ae Tnmlckauen cote’ il eee 
equalizagion and assessment have here-| “At the commencement of each regular | "Me tegisiature acts, while under the pres- 
tofore erroneously determined that the 


session (the governor) shall present, by 
governor’s veto was valid and effective | message, a complete itemized budget of 
as to the items of house roll 280 to/the financial requirements of all depart- 
which it relates, but notwithstanding the ments, institutions and agencies of the 
modification occasioned by such veto) State fur the ensuing biennium. * * * No 
house roll 280 as finally adopted and/ apprcpriations shall be made in excess of 
thus: modified still contains increases of | the recommendation contained in said 
items over and above the recommenda- | budget unless by three-fifths vote of 
tions of the governor’s budget message, | cach house of the legislature, and such 
none of which were constitutionally en- 


excess so approved by a three-fifths vote 
acted, and which the governor had no| shall not be subject to veto by the gov- 


after the legislature acts.” 


the governor.” 


tion 1919-1920, page 2843.) And it 


| vided: 


(Constitutional conven- | 


ent constitution, the governor may veto 
And the as- 
surance was expressly. given that “The 
proposal does not increase the powers of 
(Constitutional conven- 
is 
jalso to be noted in this connection that 
| the constitutional convention also sub- 
| mitted an amendment to section 13, arti- | 
cle III, constitution, which in terms pro- | 
| “No amendment to any bill by 
;one house shall be concurred in by the 


tion of Nebraska; Comp. St. 1922, Sec.| 
|3157; State v. Wallichs, 14 Nebr. 439;..._; , 
State v. Moore, 37 Nebr. 507. j Wein, 104 Tex. 43. 
Indeed it can not be said that the 
| present governor of Nebraska has in fact) <¢; 
denied the validity of the appropriations | , 
thus made for he permitted certain of 
these increases “to stand.” <A careful 
|consideration of the budget amendment) Noebyack: shi 7 7% 
without reference to the other provisions | wr ie ee —_ . 
of the constitution of the State confirms! 7 ry seerese ne. 
us in the opinion that the language em-) section 
ployed is “plain, direct and unambigu-| ge 
ous” and that no interpretation is neces- | up a complete system of 
sary to ascertain its meaning. We are) the financial requir 
also convinced that construed as a limi-| ments, 
tation upon legislative power the words! State from the initiatory recommenda- | 
of this amendment are binding in what! tions of a department or institutional 
they fail to express as well as that which! head or board into final enactment of 
| they expressly enjoin and this court may | the appropriations. Indeed, giving full 
not supply what it might deem unwise| effect to the provision of the amendment 
omissions, or add words which substan-| adopted in 1920 as a “special provision” 
tially add to or take from the constitu-| Should put the whole controversy at rest 
tion as framed and adopted. There be-| as to classes “A,” “B” and “C” as here- 
jing no limitation expressed to the effect) tofore defined for it includes within it 
that there must be a separate three-fifths | the words “shall not be subject to veto 
record vote on each budget item increased | by the governor.” 
|e are not justified in extending the) We are confirmed in the view there- 
force and effect of this amendment be-| fore that all the provisions of, house 
|yond the precise words it contains | toll 280 = controversy which in effect 
. ’ as increase the amount of the recommenda- 
Previous Construc tion of | tions contained in the governor’s budget 
Laws Said to Control | message having been properly passed 
This conclusion is also supported by 


under the mandate of the Constitution 
|the consistent and continued interpreta- 


of Nebraska as amended “shall not be 
tion which the legislative branch of this) SUbiect to veto by the governor.” It 


power. 


15, 


article IV. Section 7, 


nclal requirements of all depart- 
institutions and agencies of the 


| 


77 Ohio St. 481; San Antonio v. Toepper- | board of equalization in determining “the 
| fixed appropriation 
In the instant case the more general | fund.” 
provision is section 15, article XV, Con-| certain and adequate remedy at law 
tution of Nebraska, which deals in| exists and intervener is entitled to pro- 
general terms with the governor’s veto ceed in equity, for appropriate relief, 
1] _ The more particular provision} We are also ef the opjnion that in con- 
is section 7, Article XV, Constitution of sideration of the issues: involved inter- 
re- | Vener possesses the necessary capacity 
Section | to maintain this action. 
7, article IV, is a later provision than|ents demurrer to intervner’s 


from the general 
It would follow that no plain, 


The respond- 
petition 


to-| must be and is therefore overruled and 
ther with statutes in aid thereof, sets! intervener is entitled to such other re- 
dealing with |lief as herein indicated. 


In, view, however, of the nature of the 
proceedings before us, the commendable 
motives, and the perfect good faith of 
all parties hereto, no further formal or- 
der will be entered herein at this time, 
provided, however, in the event of any 
default, failure or refusal of the respond- 
ents or any of them to accord inter- 
vener the rights to which it is entitled 
under the determination herein made 
permission is granted to file appropriate 
supplemental proceedings herein. 


Ruling on Preferences 
For Military Service Made 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, July 29. 
What constitutes service in the Army 
and honorable discharge therefrom was 


a degree that the light oils of the bi- 
tuminous materials are not evaporated, 
is inconsistent with the specification and 


claims, which make no mention of such 


;contention is without basis in fact. 


a reaction, it may be stated that such 
The 
claims on appeal are wholly consistent 
with the original disclosures and the 
original claims. They are perfectly defi- 
nite as to the character of the composi- 
tion and its use upon the bituminous 
material. They are addressed to one 
skilled in the art and to practice the 
invention it is only necessary to employ 
the described composition in the de- 
scribed manner. An inventor is not re- 
quired to understand the chemical reac- 
tions which take place in a composition, 
a disclosure of the composition and how 
it is employed constituting a full com- 
pliance with the law (section 4888 R. S.). 
7 decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 





Adulteration of Ginger 
Is Blamed for Paralysis 


[Continued from Page ia 
terants have been used for some years 
in the mamufacture of this preparation 
and the studies of the Public Health 
Service seem to indicate that the latter 
explanation is correct, though since the 
studies are by no means complete, it 
was pointed out, the mechanism of the 


oe See R eta ae srefore,|ernor.” Section 7, article IV, Constitu- State at aaah .| follows therefor at as se j ; | considered by the attorney general, Gil- | suspected adulterant is not yet clear. 
id: a = ares a Ores | Clon oe Mkeaae. jothet, nor shall the report of any con- | State, mt on =. get age under therein juan ae = See eee |bert Bettman, in an opinion rendered; The exact nature of the pharmacology 
void; an ic _Saic State bi _has| , : | ference committee as to any bill be | sideration and which was in entire | is unauthorized *h iy void a | July 28 to the State civil service com-! of the compound which has been found 
heretofore _ determined constitutes a! Rules of Construction | adopted by either house except by the harmony with the construction given it ff t 1 “ony " 9 .y Vold an ‘of no mission, uniformly present in suspected ginger 
proper basis for assessment and _ this assent of the same number of members| >y all of the executive and administra-|€%ect, and the provisions of house roll : hax & 


board will, unless enjoined, determine the} For Laws Considered 
tax levy for the present year on that | 
basis. 

The board of regents, a corporation, 
jntervened in the proceeding and in its 
petition filed in the adopts and 


bered that a principle of constitulional | entered upon the journal.” 
construction early adopted by the courts | 
and almost universally observed is: 





as is required for the passage of the 
In this connection it is to be remem-| original bill, taken by yeas and nays, 


We are indebted to the suffrage of the 
“The! people for the adoption of all amend- 


tive officers of this State save and except 
the contentions first made by the re-| ; 
spondents in this case after the adjourn- and effect wholly unaffected thereby. 


; ment, sine die, of the forty-fifth session | Question Raised as to 
of the legislature. 


280 as finally passed by the senate and | 
the house remain in law in full force! 


It is provided in the civil service law 
that a person who served in the Army, 
Navy or hospital service of the, United 


States during the war with the central | 


powers of Europe between Apr. 6, 1917, 


and Nov. 11, 1918, and who was honor- 


and absent in unsuspected ginger is as 
yet unknown, though from its chemical 
behavior it appears to resemble a phos- 
phoric acid ester of tricresol, which in 
itself does not appear to be a well- 
defined chemical entity. 














Ne eee ime fants nleotind hy | (State) constitution is a limitation upon| ments submitted and, indeed, for the| It is to be remembered that one of the Manner of Remedy ably discharged therefrom is entitled to|s 
a siati@ but dissents Paced tLe | the powers of the legislative department | adoption of the original constitution, | great objects of government is security; But the right to prosecute these pro- | additional credits in a civil service ex- = SSS 
lai hae . ter a ti saya ap Pig ae ;of the government; but it is to be re- which such amendments changed. From!and peace, which includes stability by) cedings in equity is challenged by the, amination. A person was drafted into 
ST Ctesltncs pelating thereto, Hi 3 garded as a grant of powers to the other | this fact is » — as whee the lan- wane is ie not only absence of); respondents on the ground that a statu-|the Army during the late war and was! Our 
i cukakemha tn ite >. ane. departments. Neither the executive nor|guage employed is plain the courts|revolution but also the certainty of! tory right of review forms a complete | discharged from the drat. six davs later 
alleged in substance in its hehalf thai the judiciary, therefore, can exercise any & te SIX GBYS 


that appropriations for the benefit of the 


should accord to it the meaning which 


rights of legal as well as political rela-| remedy at law. They cite in support of 


: because of physical deficiency. = ee ° 
; , * as rec j ‘HE! authority or power, except such as is obviously would be accepted by the lay-| tions. As already suggested we find) their contention the concluding portion eae tg, are a Rn . ; stair salesman 1s 
renee a8 Spermpmnended im Oe badass clearly granted by the constitution.”|man, In the instant case, taking into no substantial question of doubt involved, of section 5901, Comp, St. 1922, Seale | oak rey Camere Retinan bold thet 
mesons Were by the legisis awta'Y | Field v. The People, 3 Ill. 79. |consideration that section 11 of article|in the constitutional provision here con-| provides that: : — 4 A 


inereased over and above the budget rec- 
ommendation of the governor; that a 
separate three-fifths vote on each sepa- 


Indeed, this court, in harmony with the| III of our 


controlling principles just stated early | 


present 


: constitution (1919- 
1920) is as it was in the constitution of 


“From any final decision 
trolling. 


But even if we assume that such a)! 


of the State board of equalization and | 
assessment, any person, county or mu- | 


not served in the United States Army, 
that his discharge was not from the 


looking fora job 


: shi vor | 1895 ‘twamead’ aaa | : : eas Army but from the draft, and that there- 
rate item of increase is not a require- announced the doctrine, which has, ever — unchanged and provides among | question is actually presented the con-| nicipality affected thereby may prose-| fore he was not entitled to the credits | We're sorry but we cannot keep 
iit af the Nebraska Constitution, but | 2ice been the uniform holding of this | ot ner things that: Kach house shall clusion announced would still remain the) Cute a writ of error to the supreme provided for ex-soldiers of the World hi ae ‘ I 
that house roll 280, after having been tribunal, that: “The (State) constitu-| keep a journal of proceedings * * * and! same. Thompson, J., of this tribunal in| court.” ete. War ye” mm on, Our plant burned tet 
a MBO TON cow, atré & tion is not a grant but a restriction of | the yeas and nays of the members on i 


duly amended, received more than three- 
fifths vote in each house at the time of 
its final passage and adoption, and that 55 Neb. 480 
ae, pn Sooarienene meadeke ap-| And as applied to the subject of this | 


er 7. : | law suit that: “The taxing power vested | 
provisions having been adopted by more | in the legislature is without limit, except | 


legislative power.” Magneau vy. City of | 


Fremont, 30 Neb. 843; State v. Moores,| two of them be entered on the journal 


voce.” 


any question, shall at the desire of any 
All votes in either house shall be viva 


_ That section 13, article III, constitu- 
tion, which was submitted by the consti- 


the case of State v. Bryan, 112 Nebr. | 
692, applicable alike to constitutional 
provisions as well as statutes, states the | 
rule as follows: “That construction of | 
a statute of doubtful meaning given it 
by those whose duty it is to enforce it,! 


strued in connection with sections 5898 
to 5904, inclusive, Comp. St. 1922, re- 
lating to the State board of equalization 
and assessment; section 28, Article IV, 
Constitution of Nebraska, and section 
5827 Comp. St, 1922. 


However, this provision must be con- | 


Court Required to Fix 


State of Ohio: 


Date of Presumed Death. 


week and as it will take us six 
months to rebuild and get into 
production there is nothing for 
him to sell and no money avails 
able for meeting our payroll, 


eae Ss yo It will be observed 

than three-fifths vote in each house were}... RE aa , we tution convention f 919.199 ~ Yand which construction the legislature | Pee ‘ a ee aes | Colamhnnidie 80, * “ 

within the protection of section 7, article | a ay erence A W, pate ll adopted Samia: “No _ —_, e has by its continued noninterference for | ee Seen, ees Comp. St. — gn iki pieieelies hae ae itaieens-on | 

IV, Constitution of Nebraska, which pro- (County, 4 Neb 537: State Dodge enacted’ except by bill. No bill ‘shall be |* waeiber of = acquiesced in, will be} equalization of scnsininaaia cad ceased eeuesane aeration ‘of the dete ion A Hartford Business Inter- 
ees et ae Eyed er prt "| County, 8 Neb. 124; Shaw v. State, 17, Passed by the legislature unless by the |*PProved, unless as thus construed it) ure prescribed therefor including provi-|a person is presumed by the law to be} ruption Policy takes care of 


Neb. 334; Darst v. Griffin, 31 Neb. 668;/ assent of a majority of all 
State v. Lansing, 46 Neb. 514, 530; Mer-| 
cantile Incorporating Co. v. Junkin, 85! 


approved by a three-fifths vote shall not 


be subject to veto by the governor;” and and the question upon final passage shal 


‘ members 
elected to each house of the legislature, 


‘contravenes some provision of the con-| 
; stitution, or is clearly wrong.” In sup- 
port of this there is cited in the opinion 


sions for review of the final determina- 
tions therein made. 
It would seem in view of all of the pro- 


] 


dead after an absence for seven years, | 
it is the mandatory duty of a probate | 


the pay-roll when fire stops 


| : ‘ ini -cordi business income. Write f 
that. therefore, the governor’s veto as | \; ae a eo ; Neb. | be taken immediately upon its last read-| the case of State v. Sheldon, 79 Nebr. | yjgj referre. : jours to fix a definite date, according to| ‘ , ite tor 
to the items of appropriation contained Neb. 561; Whitla v. Connor, 114 Neb. |‘ ee eeee pon its las t read 455, in which the rule is announced that.) 270" referred to that the concluding |a ruling of the attorney general, Gilbert | “Mr. Dixon”—a bboklet ex. 
: . = s : 526. ing and the yeas and nays shall be ' | 
in said bill in favor of the intervener| : 


was without legal force and effect and! And we have also announced the doc- | entered upon the journal. 


: 4s ‘ : +. | trine that “the courts can enforce oniy | 
oe items So Tee adeoted cumnaiene | those limitations which the constitution | 
all valid and existing appropriations | '™Pses, and not those implied restric- | 


notwithstanding the attempted veto. tions, which, resting on theory only, the 


No amend- 
ment to any bill by one house shall be 
concurred in by the other nor shall the 
report of any conference committee as 
to any bill be adopted by either house 
except by the assent of the same number 


“When a statute has for nearly 40 years 
|been practically construed by the officers | 
{whose duty it is to enforce it, and has) 
during that time been several times re- 
jenacted by the legislature in substanti- 
| ally the same terms, such construction | 


portion of section 5901 Comp. St. 1922] 
must be limited to proceedings contem- | 
plated and regulated by this section. The! 
determination of the “rate of taxation’ | 
jis not one of the subjects treated in sec- 
tion 5901 Comp. St. 2922. The subsequent 


Bettman. 


person has disappeared and been unheard 
of for seven years, proceedings may be 


instituted in the probate court toward 


administering such person’s estate. 


' 
The Ohio law provides that when a 





plaining this form of modern 
business protection. 








section, 5904, which was amended by 
chapter 173, laws of Nebraska 1927, son | Although the statute says that the 
vides: “The State board shall make a |court “may determine” when the pre- 
levy of State taxes for the general fund|Sumption of death arose, the attorney 
through the State after having deter-|general held that ‘vhen property rights 
mined the rate of taxation upon all tax- depend upon the date when such absen- 
|able property in the State, except in-|tee is presumed to be dead, the court 
tangible property otherwise taxed, in the 






: a 3 | people have been satisfied to leave to the 
Classification Given 


judgment, patriotism, and sense of jus- n SAS ; 
Sioms of Appropriation itice of their representatives.” State v.;@g8e of the original bill, taken by yeas 
) The respondent joined issue by a gen- 


' Lancaster County, 4 Neb. 537. |and nays, entered upon the journal.” 

Indeed, a careful consideration of the}! And it further appears in section 7, 

eral demurrer directed to the petition of| briefs and arguments of counsel at the|article IV, Constitution of Nebraska, | 
relgtor based on the ground that his peti- 
tion does not state facts sufficient to 


of members as is required for the pass-| Will be regarded as adopted by the legis-| 
}lature, although the language of the 
‘statute would indicate a different mean- 
ing.” So, too, this court is committed to 
the doctrine that, “The governor is a 
part of the lawmaking power, and, in 
acting on bills presented to him for his 





| 
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| bar discloses no serious controversy as | that there is no express provision therein 


ee . : ; : | 
| to the principles of construetion applica-| contained that there shall be a separate 










pre: ( 1 must determine when the presumption 
state a cause of action, and likewise by | ble to the matter here for determina- | three-fifths record vote on each item of |approval or rejection, he is engaged in| following manner: The levy shall be|of death first arose in order that the| H ford ~ ; . 
a demurrer to intervener’s petition|tion, viz.: “In the main, the general | increase, but merely that ‘no appropria-|the performance of a legislative duty en-| based on the valuation of, all taxable |seven-year period may be computed from | arttiord - Connecticut 






based on the same ground and to which | 


¢ 


principles governing the construction of | tions shall be made in excess of the rec-' joined upon him by the constitution.” |} property as_of record in the office of the | such fixed time. 
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Proof of Violence Held to Require 


Re jection of Confession as Evidence 


Testimony Indicating Statements Were Ob- 


tained by Force Said to Make Admission 


Over Defendant's O 


bjection Erroneous 





State of New 

THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Vv. 
JOSEPH BARBATO 
New York Court of Appeals. 

Appeal from Judgment of Bronx County 
Court entered upon verdict convicting 
defendant of the crime of murder in 
the first degree. 

Peter L. F. SaBBatino and Davin H. 
SLADE for appellant; CHARLES B. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN, District Attorney, for re- 
spondent. 

July 8, 1930 
Pounp, J..Julia Musso Quintieri was 
strangled to death in her apartment in 

Me borough of the Bronx at some time 

late Saturday night, Sept. 14, 1929, or 

early Sunday morning, Sept. 15, 1929. 

The question is whether the jury was 

justified in finding from the competent 

evidence received on the trial that de- 
fendant committed the act of killing. 

The defense was an alibi. : : 
The People reiied on the evidence ot 

defendant’s confessions to establish his 
guilt. The learned trial judge received 
the evidence of such confessions and left 
to the jury the question as to whether 
thev were voluntary under code of crim- 
inal procedure, section 395. He _ in- 
structed the jury that they must acquit 
the defendant if they found that the con- 
fessions were the result of beatings or 
of fear produced by threats. The de- 
fendant testified that the confessions 
were extorted from him by threats and 
force and that he was under the influence 
of fear when he made them. 


Rules for Admitting 


Confessions Stated 


The People’s witnesses—police offi- 
cers—denied: that any threats or force 
were used, although defendant was de- 
tained by them without legal warrant 
until the alleged confessions were ob- 
tained—a practice condemned by _ this 
court in People v. Trybus (219 N.. os 
18, 22). If the confessions thus ob- 
tained were made voluntarily their re- 
ception in evidence is not illegal as mat- 
ter of law (Balbo v. People, 80 N. Y. 
484), although the circumstances may be 
regarded as significant as bearing on 
the question of credibility. 

Confessions thus obtained by police 

Pofficers from persons accused of crime 
are often offered and almost as often 
repudiated by defendants when on trial 
on the ground that they were “made 
under the influence of fear produced 
by threats.” The police officers invar- 
jably deny, as in this case, that threats 
or violence were used. The question 
then arises as to the admissibility 0! 
the confessions in evidence. 

The rule has recently been stated by 
this court with precision and care: “The 
question whether there is any evidence 
of the existence of a voluntary confes- 
sion is one of law. §n the first instance 
this question must of course be decided 
by the trial judge. If the evidenee 
shows without dispute that the confes- 
sf¥n was extorted by force or fear or if 
a verdict that it was freely made would 


be clearly against the weight of evi- 
dence, the judge should reject it. Only 
where a fair question of fact is pre- 


sented should the jury be permitted to 
determine whether the confession is vol- 
untary. If there is no such conflict and 
if the evidence points clearly to the 
involuntary nature of the confession the 
judge should exclude it as without evi- 
dence to support it.” (People v. Weiner, 
248 N. Y. 118, 122.) 

When the evidence of the People 
meets the evidence of the defendant as 
oath against oath, with no corroboration 





on either side, a fair question of 
credibility is presented for the jury to 
decide. Rarely does the evidence on a 


criminal trial proceed beyond this point. 
When the evidence tends to show that 
the defendant’s tale of threats or beat- 
ing is false and that the confession was 
voluntary, as, for example, when no 
bruises are seen on the defendant’s body 
and when with full opportunity he makes 
no prompt complaint to officials or 
friends, the trial judge should submit 
the ouestion to the jury, even though 
the circumstances in which the confes- 
sion is obtained may be suspicious. (Peo- 
ple v. Doran, 246 N. Y. 409.) 

But when the weight ef evidence in- 
dicates that the confession was made 
under the influence of fear produced by 
threats the judge should refuse to ad 
mit the statement. (People v. Weiner, 
supra.) The confession may have been 
made after the threats or to parties 
other than the coercing officers so as to 
present a question for the jury whether 
it was given under:the influence of th« 
threats (Reg. v. Rue, 13 Cox Crim. 
Cases, 209; People v. Trybus, supra) 
or other combinations of circumstances 
may arise but, speaking in generalities, 
the above statement of the rule will suf- 
fice for the present. 
false, confessions obtained in violation 
of section 395 of the code of criminal 
procedure are not sufficient to sustain a 
conviction. 


Evidence as to Obtaining 
Of Statement Analyzed 


A careful analysis of the evidence in- 
@ dicates that when defendant was taken 
into custody by the police officers at 9 
o'clock in the afternoon on Sunday, Sept. 
15, at Sunnydale farm near Newburgh, 
he asserted his innocence and said that 
he had left New York before the hour 
when the crime was committed; that he 
was taken to New York to the 52d pre- 
cinct police station on Monday, Sept. 
16, at 12:05 or 12:10 a. m; that the 
district attorney was there and ques- 
tioned him; that he still asserted his 
innocence; that after three-quarters of 
an hour the district attorney departed 
leaving defendant in the hands of three 
police officers; that thereafter, about 6 
o'clock in the morning of Sept. 16, de- 
fendant wrote on a card the words: “I 
kill Julia Musso;” that about noon on 
Sept. 16 a stenographic record was taken 
of an interview with defendant by an 
assistant district attorney at the station 
house in which he again said that he 
killed Julia Musso but refused or was 
unable to state why or how he killed 


her; that another stenographic record 
was made of an interview at the dis- 


trict attorney’s office at 4:45 p. m. of | 


the same day in which he said: “I can 
say I killed her because she tried to 
break up my home” and “I don’t re- 
member a thing what happened there. 
I will plead guilty, I am willing to go 
to the electric chair for it.” 

No confession was obtained, between 
the time the district attorney left and 
4, \o’clock the morning. 
éstifies 


n 


tnat 


Whether true or, 


York: Albany. 
to the fioor; that the other two pulled 


jhis hair and knocked him about with 
blackjacks, kicked him, cursed him, 
threatened to kill him, and made him 


write “I kill Julia Musso” because they 
| menaced him with further abuse if he re- 
fused; that he was still under the in- 
fluence of fear when he made the later 
statements, so that he made no complaint 
to the assistant district attorney or the 
district attorney. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 17, he was ar- 
‘raigned before the magistrate in the 
Bronx Homicide Court. He then seems 
to have had a black eye or two black 
eyes, although the evidence on this point 








is not as conclusive as it might be. He 
claimed protection, saying that he was 
' broken to pieces and could not talk. He 


was then committed to the Bronx County 
jail. On Sept. 18 he complained of pain 
to the warden. He then had a black 
eye. The warden called Dr. Radin, the 
attending jail physician, to examine 
him. 

Testimony of Physician 

Shows Bruised Condition 

Dr. Radin testified as follows: 

“Q. Now, doctor, will you tell this 
jury what your examination disclosed? 
A. I found echymoses, that means black 
and blue marks, over the right arm, with 
some swelling of the arm, with a 
hemetoma over the middle of the arm 
A hemetoma a little collection, or 
tumor of the blood. There were several 


Is 


abrasions over the right elbow, and 
right forearm. Abrasions are super- 
ticial scratches. There are livid stripes 


over the right forearm and back of the 
right hand. There are echymoses, black 
and ‘blue marks, over the left arm, also 
over both eyelids on the left eye; over 
the left malar bone, that means the 
cheek bone here (indicating); there 
were some abrasions in the right tem- 
poral region, that is, up here (indi- 
cating )— 

“The Court: Witness indicates 
placing his hand on the left temple. 

“A. (continuing)—There were a few 
echymoses over the back of the neck, and 
he complained of pain on manipulation 
of the head. There are some echymoses 
over the right scapula; that is the shoul- 
der blade. There were echymoses over 
both sides of the back, and in the left 
lumbar region, that is, the left loin, in 
the left lower axillary region—the 
axillary region is the side of the chest, 
and the left lower axillary region would 
be the lower part of the side of the chest 

there were echymoses over the right 
buttock, and over the front of the right 
ithigh and over the front of the left 
thigh and over the back of both thighs, 
there were some abrasions of the right 
leg.” ‘ : 

This evidence means that his body was 
| covered with black and blue spots and 
lumps or swellings, caused by a fusion 
of blood under the skin, which might 
result from a beating. The doctor also 
saw the black eye. 

On Sept. 20, Mr. Justice Hatting, over 
| the objection of a representative of the 
district attorney’s office, granted an or- 
der that defendant be photographed and 
on Sept. 23 he was photographed in a 


by 


“<o 


‘nude condition. The photographs tend 
‘to corroborate the evidence of Dr. 


Radin. 

The district attorney on this evidence 
was called on to account for the defend- 
dnt’s condition. Although he offers some 
proof to show that defendant’s condition 
Was not as serious as defendant sought 
to make it, he makes no attempt to deny 
it was as testified to by Dr, Radin and 
shown by the photographs. He points 
out that although defendant had testi- 
fied that he was kicked in the stomach, 
no marks, except a scar from an ap- 
pendicitis operation, were found on the 
stomach. He urges that the marks all 
might have been received 


‘With the deceased. She bore injuries 


a broken nose, wounds on her lips, a 
lacerated finger, black and blue eyes 
which were inflicted before death. The 








room where the body was found bore no 
evidence of a struggle. 

Such a hypothesis scarcely harmonizes 
with the admitted facts. After denying 


his guilt, from the time of his capture 


until 6 o’clock the following morning, 
defendant suddenly writes on a card: 
“T kill Julia Musso.” Was his changc 





of mind due to reflection and repentanc« 
under the long-continued questionings 
and exhortations of the police officers 
(cf. “Inquisitorial Confessions” 1 Cor- 
nell Law Quarterly, p. 77) or did they 
scare him into making it? He gives no 
details of the killing, either because he 
cannot or because he will not. One 
| might consider, as bearing on the ques- 
tion of his guilt and the voluntary char- 
acter of his confessions, why he was thus 
reticent. He made to the police officers 
a bare admission of guilt. 

They are unable, as was the district 
attorney, to get more out of him except 
his statement that he was at the apart- 
ment of the deceased. He comes out of 
the long interview with the officers with 
palpable evidence of the application of 
physical force to his body. Nothing but 
the merest supposition suggests that his 


eve was blackened or his body bruised | 


when he was first brought to the station 
house. When he was taken to jail, his 
body bore evidence of severe beating and 
bruising. 


Instructions as to Alibi 
Said to Be Error 


We are not gifted with the power to 
discern truth with mathematical certi- 
tude. Defendant may have exaggerated 
the severity Of the attacks upon him. 
He may have imposed a story upon us 
which is a creation of his imagination. 
Who can say? We must weigh the evi- 
dence and not speculate on what may 
have happened. His counsel repudiated 


his evidence that the district attorney 
instructed the police officers to take him 
out and beat him, even before the dis- | 


trict attorney denied it. To that extent 
we must treat him as a fabricator of 
false evidence. Yet on the weight of 
evidence the physical facts corroborate 
defendant’s statement that injuries were 
inflicted by the police officers to procure 
a confession. The trial judge should 
have excluded the confessions. (People 
v. Weiner, supra.) 

It has been guid: “One is driven to 
the conclusion that the third degree is 
employed as a matter of course in most 
States. and has become a_ recognized 
step in. the process that begins with ar- 
rest and ends with acquittal or final af- 
firmance.” (43 Harvard Law Review, 
618.) The practice in England seems 


in a struggle , 


Defendant | otherwise. Statements made after arrest 451, 459) and of the disposition We are 
one of the police officers|in answer to questions by police officers, to make of this case, we would not com- 
struck him on the Jaw and knocked him ‘if legal evidence (as to which the law| ment on this error were it not that the| 
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_ Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





| 
| 


Constitutional law—Division of government—Delegation of legislative powers to | 
judiciary—Incorporation of conservancy district— 
The conservancy act of Kansas providing for the incorporation of conservancy | 
districts by district judges is unconstitutional in that it delegates legislative 
powers to the judiciary. 
Vendigris Conservancy District v. Objectors; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29455, July 
5, 1930. 
Constitutional law—Division of government—Encroachment of 
executive department—Incorporation of conservancy districts— 
The conservancy act of Kansas empowering the district judges to incorporate 
conservancy districts for flood control, etc., is unconstitutional in providing for 
the performance of administrative duties by the court. 
Vendigris Conservancy District v. Objectors; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29 
430, 





judiciary on 


455, July 


c 


Constitutional law—Division of government—Judicial powers—Act empowering 
district judge to exercise authority in other districts— 

The Kansas conservancy act so far as it provides for the incorporation of a 
conservancy district for flood control, ete., by a court to consist of one district 
judge from each of the counties having land in the district is unconstitutional, 
since the office of a district judge is a constitutional office and the judge of one 
district can not be empowered to exercise authority in other districts. 

Vendigris Conservancy District v. Objectors; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 
1930, 





29455, July 


vo; 
Landlord and tenant—Unlawful detainer—Notice as condition precedent—Month 
to month as tenancy at will within statute as to notice— 

A tenancy from month to month is a tenancy at will within the meaning of a 
statute requiring three days notice to tenant as a condition precedent to an un- 
lawful detainer proceeding, and the 30-day notice to terminate the month to | 
month tenancy is not sufficient without such three-day notice. | 

Boucher v. St. George et al.; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6554, 6660, July 19, 


19.30, | 
Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence—Sitting on platform of 
truck with feet dangling over side— 


An employe who was injured while sitting on the platform of employer's truck 
with his feet dangling over the side, in collision of such truck with another truck, 
was not, as a matter of law, guilty of contributory negligence precluding recovery 
for injuries from owner of other truck. 

Crane Co. v. Mathes; C. C. A. 5, No. 5695, July 12, 1930. 
Prohibition—Conspiracy—Evidence—Separate offenses— 
In a prosecution for conspiracy to violate the prohibition act evidence of other 

offenses against such act not charged in the indictment was not admissible to 
prove the offenses charged, but was admissible to prove the conspiracy if the 
other transaction was so linked up as to show or tend to show the unlawful com- 
bination constituting the conspiracy. | 


Blaustein et al. v. United States; C. C. A. 3, No. 4365, July 15, 1930. i 
Prohibition—Conspiracy—Proof of overt acts—Necessity of proving all acts 


charged— 

In a prosecution for conspiracy to violate the national prohibition act it is not 
necessary to prove all the overt acts charged in the indictment, but it is sufficient 
if only one such act is established by the evidence. 

Blaustein et al. v. United States; C. C. A. 3, No. 4865, July 15, 1930. 
Schools—School districts—Teachers—Penalty for failure to pay salary semi- 
monthly— 

A school district is not an “employer of labor” and a teacher employed by the 
district is not an “employe” within the meanfng of a Montana statute imposing 
a penalty on such an employer on failure to pay employe wages earned each and 
every 15 days. 

McBride v. School Dist. No. 2; Mont. Sup. oy 
Schools—School districts—Teachers—Reelection—Presumption of reelection from 
absence of notice— 


No. 6642, July 19, 1930. 


A notice from the clerk of a school board to a teacher “to kindly put in youn 
application for next term if you want this school” was not a notice that the 
teacher had been reelected or a notice that her service would not be required for 
the ensuing year within the meaning of Montana statutes providing that a teacher 
who has taught three or more years shall be deemed to have been reelected in 
the absence of such notice. 


McBride v. School Dist. No. 2; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6642, July 19, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Fcderal and State Court Decisions.” 


Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatic copies of opinions which are not 
published in full text in subsequent issucs should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 
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States—Fiscal management—Budgets— Appropriations in excess of recommenda- 
tions by governor—Veto by governor— 

The Legislature of Nebraska in order to appropriate amounts in excess of the 
budget. recommendations of the governor under a provision of the constitution 
prohibiting appropriations in excess of recommendations “unless by three-fifths 
vote of each house” need not take a separate vote on each separate item in 
excess of the recommendations, but need merely adopt, by three-fifths vote a 
bill containing such items; such bill is not subject to veto.—Elmen v. State Board 
Equalization and Assessment et al. (Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1708, 
July 30, 1930. 7 





of 


Criminal law—Evidence—Confessions—Proof of threats and violence— 

Where jail physician testified that after confessions were made defendant’s 
hody was covered with black and blue spots and swellings, and such testimony 
was corroborated by photographs of his nude body, the admission of the confes- 
sions in evidence, over defendant’s objections that they were obtained by threats 
and violence, was error.—People of New York Barbato. (N. Y. Ct. Appls.)- 
V U.S. Daily 1709, July 30, 1930. 


Patents | 


Patents—Specification—Sufficiency of description— 

An inventor is not required to understand the chemical reactions which take 
: . : 
place in his composition; a disclosure of the composition and how it is employed 
constitutes a full compliance with the law; the claims are addressed to one 
skilled in the art Ex parte Smith. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily 1708, 
July 30, 1930. i . 


Patents—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents— 

Prior patents not stating applicant’s purpose and only indefinitely specifying 
applicant’s ingredients do not prevent issue of patent for specifically new com- 
position possessing advantages in its particular use.--Ex parte Smith. (Pat. O. 
Bd. Appls.)—V U.S. Daily 1708, July 30, 1930, 


Patents—Treatment of bituminous binder material— 


Patent 1771017 to Smith for treatment of bituminous binder material, claims 
1 to 5 and 8 to 10 of application allowed.—Ex parte Smith. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.) 
c-V U.S. Daily 1708, July 30, 1930, 
ON 
is not settled), are cautiously received.) same language appears in another rec- 
(Ibrahim v. Rex [1914] A. Cc. 599.) ord before the court and seems to be 
Lawless methods of law enforcement accepted by trial judges as a proper 
should not be countenanced by our courts statement of the law It c cate too great 
even though they may seem expedient 4 burden on the defendant. If the proof 
to the authorities in order to apprehend | as to an alibi raises a reasonable doubt 
the guilty. e , , in the minds of the jury as to whether 

Whether a guilty man goes free or not the accused was present at the place and 


is a small matter compared with the time where and when the crime was 
maintenance of principles. which still committed, the accused is entitled to have 
safeguard a person accused of crime. the defense fairly treated like any other | 


If torture is to be accepted as a means 
of securing confessions, let us have no 
pretense about it but repeal section 395 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure and 
accept all evidence of all confessions 
however obtained, trusting to the jury 
to winnow the true from the false. As 
long as the section remains in the Code, 


defense and is not obliged to establish 
that it was impossible for him to com- 
mit the act charged. If under the evi- 
dence tending, if true, to prove an alibi, 
it may have been possible for the de- 
fendant to have committed the crime, it 
is still for the jury to determine w hether, 
if the evidence is true, he availed him- 





the courts are bound to give as full pro- self of the possibility it afforded 
tection to an accused as the evidence (Beavers vy. State, 103 Ala. "36 40; 
warrants. oo Briggs v. People, 219 Ill. 330, 343-345; 

The reception of this evidence was not State v. Ward, 61 Vt. 192; ‘Stuart v. 
the only error committed on the trial. The | People, 42 Mich. 255, 261: Ford v. State, 
trial judge instructed the jury on the 101 Tenn. 454, 456 457: Wharton’s 
subject of alibi as a defense. He said: Crim: Law [11th ed. vol. 1, section 
“It is obviously essential to the satis- 380.) The instructions of the court 
factory proof of an alibi that it should were too strict in this respect. If the 


cover the whole of the time of the trans- 
action in question, so as to render it im- 
possible that the prisoner should have 
committed the act; it is not enough that 
it renders his guilt improbable merely.” 


proof as to an alibi, when taken into 
consideration with all the other evidence, 
raises a reasonable doubt as to defend- 
ant’s guilt, he is entitled to an acquittal. 

The judgment of conviction should be 


In tiew of what was said in the charg: 
‘ s* reversed ¢ f ow trie ‘dere 
as a Whole on the subject of reasonable Fever wd and & hew trial ordered 
doubt (cf. Com. v. Choate, 105 Mass.| CARDOZO, Ch. J., CRANE, LEHMAN, 
i KELLOGG, O'BRIEN and Hupes, JJ., 


ij concur, 
Judgment reversed, etc. 
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'a big problem, one of expansion in both 


! over 30,000 enlisted men, 26 airships and 
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work as well as in the various flight 
tactics. Almost unbelievable improve- 
ment in safety has resulted from this. 
In 1921 the Navy flew about 2,200 hours 
for every fatal crash. In the year just 
ended we flew over 18,000 hours for 
every accident resulting in a fatality. 
The tremendous increase is due in a 
large measure to the untiring efforts of 
Admiral Raby during his long tour of 
duty as Commandant of the Aviation 
Training School at Pensacola, Fla. 


Naval Air Wing 
Ahead of British 
Thus, I have traced briefly and sketch- 


ff 
Building to Limit of Treaty — 
Advised by Admiral Moffett 
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— 


Naval Aeronautics Chief Asserts Small-gun Cruisers Could 
Be Greatly Strengthened by Installation of Land- 
ing Platforms for Planes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


month later they detailed three more | illustration of one of the many problems, ily the history of Naval aviation and I 
and bought three planes. From_ then, we have had to solve ii. this development.!am proud to say that our system and 


until 1915, when the first Navy design 
seaplane was constructed, experiments 
in flying and with aircraft were car- 


The potential power of the carrier is! our methods are showing results which 
beyond estimation or comprenension.; are attracting attention throughout the 
The gun has been the supreme and pri-; world, Lord Beatty, Great Britain’s out- 





ried on. _ jmary weapon to launch a_projectile.| standing naval commander, recently dis- 
“On the date war was declared, in| Aviation is a weapon, a gun and a pro-|cussed the value of aviation in modern 
' 


1917, we had one naval air station lo- 
cated at Pensacola, Fla., and a total of 
Naval aviation was faced with 


jectile combined. Not only this, but the 
projectile is a human one, an intelligent 
weapon that can change its direction al 
will. Moreover, it is not only a pro- 
| jectile, bit a torpedo, a mine, a bomb, 


military operation. In a letter to “The 
London Times” about the British navy he 
made these remarks: 

“Sir, the navy today fis the most up- 


Nothing to-date and efficient navy in the world, 


material and personnel. was 


, F itv iue i sither |a scout and a radi ase { i as te ¢ 
known of quantity production in either & ae ind 1 radio base. And it ha except in one respect, and that is its 
pilots or planes. Act the close of the! a range roughly 10 times that of the) 4; equipment. he air wing of the 
war, however, we had 21 stations in, gun, It’s only limit is its range but, 


United States Navy, owing to the single 
control exercised over the United States 
| Navy, is far ahead of our fleet air arm, 


as I have pointed out, by aircraft car- 


the United States, nearly 3,000 officers, | a ; 
riers, we overcome this limit. We have 





re the 2( anes i rati had the right to build 69,000 to f air-| ; 
ten iy 7 heey so oe aa ' - Gea Garinds see ae oe = ye They carry out exercises on a scale 
aly ay 20 RS nole 'e ¢ lers sinee » sic y : : . : x 
ae ea mae ger a dane Washington treaty in 1922 But a quite impossible in our fleet. Coopera- 
>)" > oy >€ f >» str S P| : reé o > . : . 
; humerous other Seaplane ations trom pee = ‘¢ ¥ % €ltion between ‘their ship-borne and sliores 
which we carried on submarine and) ave not used a ton of this amount. 


based aircraft has reached a high state 


Only one 13,800-ton carrier has been au . rs : it i i 
} « as 12 jof efficiency; with us it is nonexistent. 


scouting patrols, and, in this connection, 5 . 
thorized by Congress. 


it is interesting to know that a detach- 


t ; 5 I view with dismay the grim prospect 
ment of 290 naval aviators and mechan- Only One Carrier | of super-imposing expenditure for cn aie 
ics were the first armed forces from the . : wang . o ulvaaty ~ : 
cS : : ; i » 4 opie servjee in the already heavy expenditure 
United States to land in Wrance. — by Congress of the. ‘navy and: aeaee "Ge" ual ites 

“Like all branches of the Army and rere is nothing more important in] pig so Si ; ; } 
a” : y : ser ; nighest taxed country in the world, and 
Navy. with the close of the war, forces national defense today than the build- R j 


yet we commit olrselves to the extrava- 
gance of having three fighting services, 
Reduce them to two and we should save 


ing up to the limit of the aircraft car- 


were reduced and the military branches 1" 
rier tonnage allowed by the treaty, 


were placed on a peace-time status. 


“In 1921. when the Bureau of Aero-| namely, four more carriers of the same | willions of publie money with greater 
nautics was established and organized, uae Ms Abin ge of every com- efficiency as in the United States.’ 
the Navy had about 300 naval aviators,;%@tant surface vessel is to carry into ; euasic Satna 
41,000 Slaten men and a large number! 2¢tion the maximum number of effec- ; ae. ‘id wtf by 
lof obsolete war-time planes and_ these) t!ve eOPens A battleship carries from S ticueeae sae Sees aa ih 
almost entirely of one type—flying boats. 8. to 12 guns of major caliber, Phe | sion TI Pies : a ¢ : aaa 
This new Bureau was faced with the! ¢?Tiers limit is the number of airplanes ! "10- ae Air CCl’ CSR ett oe 


pellers and metal construction are prod- 
ucts of Navy design and Navy ingenuity. 
The principles evolved in carrier decks 
may be applied to landing fields in cities 
and congested areas; catapults will be 
used extensively on ocean liners for 
sending passengers and mail into port 
ahead of the ship, thus shortening the 


ae : . i erates. 
serious and difficult problem of rebuild- | t operate 


ing the postwar organization. It was 
felt that aviation should be put into and 
made a part of the fleet immediately, 
putting planes on as many ships and 
types of ships as possible, and building 
carriers for this sole purpose. This, of; 


The Navy has been the only agency en- 
gaged in the United States in rigid air- 
ship construction and operation. It 
peculiarly fitting that the Navy should 
| have been assigned this work, for a close 
association exists between the large ships 


is 


lcourse, required new and additional types | °! the cap and those of the sea. This | jength o fthe voyage by a day or more. 

of planes, more pilots and trained me ee npg begins with the common use ! Airships have already broken into the 

chanics. = . i word shjp. When it comes to! commercial field. It is significant that 

Five-year Building ' long-« istance airship navigation, ; the | now methods of transportation have 
a £ whole art of the seaman, the use of the 


often grown out of mediums with which 


compass and sexta » : i 
pass and sextant, the knowledge of the Army and Navy experimented dur- 


Program Is Launched 


winds and storms, 7“ ate : en - ; 

“In the development it was also neces- or orms, of climate and sea-| ing the early stages of dev elopment. 
ee sons, of charts, coasts, and landmarks, | pos. . airpls : ill j 
sary to remember the potential value), 1 1.00 : rhis is true of the airplane and will be 
f lighter-than-air craft and plan accord- | 27° 000 other things handed down’ oven far more reaching in its effect 
. nee eer One en eaeS through the centuries to those who go } z 


ingly its similar reorganization. down to the sea im ships, will be needed Development Rapid 


“Keeping these necessities in mind,’ py ; 

g s » by those who go up in ships of the air 

1eX anes were designed for every . va ow sha acti res ree > se Fd; 

- W — were — ‘ re a The question naturally arises—what | Slace Paris Flight 

ose, steps were ake 0 n ‘ge > ar } ‘ * > - 
a oe ae ee De ee eg | part will airships play in the future| It was not umtil 1920 that the first 
training facilities at Pensacola; cata-| strategy of the sea? he ane@en 3 E ‘al 

pults were designed and ordered fo: i a ee S| strictly commercial airplane was manu- 


Any type of craft that holds possibilities factared in this country. Colonel Lind- 


every battleship and cruiser; the collier) of usefulness in war should be developed | berg’s flight to Paris, in May, 1927, 


‘Jupiter’ was converted into an aircraft 





carrier, rechristened the ‘Langley;’ the a Shae Airships will be used; may be said to mark the date when 
‘Shenandoah’ was built and later the nee v ser long distance scouting and American civil aeronautics graduated 
|‘Los Angeles’ was acquired from Ger- oe and as little as possible from a hobby toa business. _Since then, 
many. These were only a few of thei combat development has been so rapid that with 
many projects required as a beginning . The airship is essentially a scout. It aireraft. factories working at capacity, 
in the task of instituting the new arm iS Not designed as a combat craft, and | Planes filled with passengd\s, operating 
of the flect-~aviation, its area of greatest usefulness is not 50 | 0M Schedule, and crowded airports bein 
| “Not only did we have the problem °F 60 miles off the coast, but 1,000 miles improved and increased in number, civi 


aviation has reached the proportions of 
}a major industry. 


ov more at sea. It can travel at a speed 


of placing aviation in the fleet, but also 5 . 
of more than double the fastest surface 


the study and practical application of 


‘tan ‘conatal defense. Coastal defense | shin: it can. sustain itself in the air for Fortunately, the airplanes are not as 
over the sea might be considered on several days or more if the necessity yet over-crowded so there is still room 
of the inherent and one of the foremost , arises and it can carry moderate quanti- fer expansion. Aircraft manufacture, 


ties of supplies, stores and ammunition, | #!* ee of cargo- a olde 
and, most important, a reliable radio out. | ™@te and inanimate—and airport build- 
fit ing go hand in hand in their develop- 





uses of naval planes. That thas should 
be done by the Navy seems only logical 


as the Navy is then in its natural ele- for communication. : 

|ment and is charged with safeguarding y : ment. One can not advanee without the 
commeree on the sea, Its close contact Two Types of Craft | other. . A ‘ . 
'with combatant surface vessels is neces- The extensive adoption of aircraft, 


Are Not Com petitive however, both heavier-than-air and 


sary for proper coordination. : y : 
5 pro} e lighter-than-air, for commercial use has 


“In 1925, President Coolidge appointed Airships and airplanes are not com- 


a board to decide the best application petitive branches of aeronautics, but are not and will not appreciably affect other 
of aircraft in naval defense. As a re- Complementary. This applies particu- Public carriers. The number of pas- 
sult the five-year building program was) larly to large rigid airships. For serv- Sengers carried and the amount of mail, 


over land and over stretches of |@Xpress and freight transported by air- 
water of moderate extent, and for mili-|¢vaft is such a small percentage of the 
tary and naval operations not requiring total that railroads, steamship lines, bus 
voyages of great length, the airplane is lines and truck lines are really benefited 


evolved, which required 1,000 modern. ices 
planes to be on hand at the end of that | 
time, with sufficient personnel to operate 


them and authorized the construction of 


two large rigid airships, one of which daily proving itself ideally suited and by being relieved of responsibility in re- 
is now being constructed at Akron, Ohio, | reliable. When oceans must be spanned | gard_ to these small, valuable cargoes 
and one small all-metal airship now in with regularity, or when aircraft must | Which must be delivered with the least 


possible loss of time. Aviation will be 
ing the constant surveillance over long aM accessory to speed transportation and 
periods of suspected areas remote from, Will in time to come be looked upon as 
friendly bases, the airplane is no longer | the first recognized means of travel for 
Under | quick communication, 


Air Port Must Keep 
Up With Manufacture 


service, and immediately created the new 
position of Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics. This legislation 
; Was passed by Congress, due to men of 
vision like Congressman) Woodruff, who 
withstood ridicule for their foresight and 
their realization of the future value of 
aviation and remained steadfast in their 
It forward 


be turned to naval employments requir- 


capable of doing the work alone. 

these conditions it finds its necessary 

complement in the rigid airship. 
Objections to the employment of air 


parse, It ma a erent stp formar zhim are fesquently "advance, on, the| the establishment of airports a6 men 
nite plan along lines on which we were) relative to. air ns and to diffic ulties tioned, must not only keep pace but must 
alroanc waniine hg eat vee on 1. Keep ahead of the manufacture and op- 
; eh of landing and handling airships on the) oration of aircraft. You, of Bay City, 
Progress Achieved ig Lene Sereniee require expen’ | have realited this in establishing the 
; : ive base facilities, just as do surface! i onitce MTamag’ aine s’ Field,” 

In Carrying Out Program vessels and railroads, but without such magnificent ‘Janes ae ae 
“We are now well along in this pro- | !4 ilities the development of the rigid 4 glorious memorial to those who have 
gram; the Navy has three aireraft car- YP! airships and making the most of! cacrificed their lives in aviation for their 


its potentialities will be seriously de 


monument to 


riers in operation in the fleet—-the |.” ; | country and it is a your 

‘Langley,’ ‘Lexington’ and ‘Saratoga.’ | layed if not altogether suspended. ON! future success in aviation. Airports are 

Aircraft are carried on 34 other com- the other hand, they do not require €X-| one ef the most important factors upon 

|batant ships of the Navy. Over 900, Penstve rights of way, tracks or roads. | which the future of aviation is depend- 
The answer to the argament of slow 


ent, and they must be established in suf- 


| modern airplanes designed for every pur a ee laliahs haar Pry gee hi : ; in Su 
pose are in commission and lighter-than- | °PCC@ Of airships is that the airship has) fejent numbers which, with use with in- 





air development is progressing satisfac speed surpassing the railroad and double | raienaeeae 
ra en : = >; the speed of surface vessels, and has 
torily. Aviation has become a part of } : ’ ; . 5 . 
ine hy It has large flying Bx iy radii of action greater than any othe: [Continued on Page 10, ¢ olumn 4.) 

} i. as ar als : 5 if oo avails > . arse 
patrol and coast defense, bombing and ae of craft available for oversea = 
torpedo planes with which to launch at Wh eee hip itself did 
{tacks. Scouts: to aid in tactical maneuv Pee his airship itself did nov orig 
ers, observation planes for controlling '@te I this country, naval ingenuity In 

the practical application of handling 


run fire and fast fighting planes to pro j ) 
B gi} J methods for airships will soon have con- 


| tect the carriers and other aircraft. The ; i , 
performance of these planes has been tributed the greatest single factor in ex 

| Peer ” ling > >f' ss of air 9s ! > 
not only noteworthy tut remarkable, Of tenG!ne the usefulness of airships. W hile 
the 69 recognized world’s records, 24 ¢duipment soon to be provided will, of 

| were held by the United States, 11 of COUPSe, be continuously improved on, ii 


I believe, revolutionize the handling 
of airships and contribute immensely to 
this destined important vehicle of trans- | 


’ will 
which were established by the Navy in un, 
service-type planes, that is, by the typ« 
used in daily operation with the fleet. 





€S, PLEASE 





7 , ’ iC ‘a? portation—the rigid airship. The “Lo 
“The ‘Lexington’ and the ‘Saratoga,’ ! n ue p 
the two new airplane carriers assigned Angeles” and “Shenandoah” in years to «THE OLYMBIC:-- 
. ; . come will be remembered, less for bril- 4 
» fleet, are the largest and fastest ; : U- 
pnts . the atl iadey ’ They are| lant flights than for their more useful my UsUaAL ROOM 
carriers ; ay. - , , ‘ 
4 ar 4 asia a hen anantean lek ‘ 
self-contained, floating air stations pro -_ n ca yo owen ue 
rj ‘ helds at sea. During the|""n. ue : i 
viding lending = z ver 120 a The difficulties of landing and han 
ae d ae “1 h of ia io J ee dling have been largely overcome by the 
operate "0 mac se 8 § 


mooring mast—both afloat and ashore 

which has been perfected in this coun 

try. Mooring masts enable the ship to 
anchor out in the case of cross-hangat 
winds, thus greatly increasing the flex- 
ibility of operation. Mooring masts, also | 
inexpensive as compared to hangars, 
will be set up at various points in the} 
future, giving the airship alternative 
ports to go to. The airship makes ever) 


pedo planes, bombers, scouts and fighters 
It is readily seen what this means; that 
at a moment’s notice a fleet of well over 
200 planes of every description and for 
every purpose could be launched for de- 
fense or offense. 

“Not only is the number of planes an 
important factor, but the inherent reli 
ability of plane carriers is equally as 


The great Olympic is an ocean-going 
home for many executives who 
travel to Europe. They ‘frequently 
request the same room which has 
been theirs on formercrossings. On 
the Olympic they work when they 


valuable. The surface craft are in a’ jnland city a potential seaport. choose, rest when they like, play 
position to choose their own weather, ae : when the mood is on. 
their own conditions; they are not re.| America Holds Monopoly 


Other ships in our lines have their 
adherents, too . . , Majestic, the 
world’s largest; Homeric, Belgen- 
land, Minnewaska, Minnetonka, 
They offer utmost ocean luxury at 
reasonable rates. 


quired to lie in port and wait for weather 
to clear not only locally but for hundreds 
jof miles away. The planes are carried 
near enough to their objective to make 
the attack reliable and complete. Car- 
riers have overcome the shortcomings of 
aviation as it exists today—its depend- 
ence on the variables of material and ele- 
ments. 

| “Think of the airports with which you 


On Noninflammable Gas 


America has a monopoly of the valu- 
able, noninflammable gas — helium. 
Abundant quantities exist in certain lo- 
calities in the United States, and costs | 
of producing it are gradually becoming 
less. This monopoly of helium gives us 
an immense advantage in the naval and 
commercial use of airships. Helium 
| greatly reduces the fire hazard, and the | 








are familiar; consider the size, the’ perfection of the heavy oil airship engine 

acreage, the runways and the number) wi]] reduce it still more. 30 Principal OBeee ta tho United States and 
sot) T “arrier “e ¢ = * Canada M oO . No ‘oadwey, New 

of planes operating. The carrier’s deck During the early years of aviation, Oe  Acaimsian Adina ae 

s 888 feet long and 00 feet wide, an} training was a gruesome business. ‘There 

area of two and one-half acre It seemed no way to prevent the ever-in- 

operates nearly as many planes as, creasing number of fatalities among the WHITE STAR LINE 


operate from any one landing field or air-| students. But how different is the situa- RED STAR LINE 


port in the United States, and they are;tion today. Training has been thor- na lp 
able to land on board faster than one! oughly systematized; students are given ATLANTIC IRANSP 
}@ minute. I mention this only as anja complete indoctrination in ground | " 
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Where the .accounting period of a 
deceased partner and the partnership 
coincided, both terminating on Dec. 31,) 
the deceased partner’s shar: of the net 
earnings of the partnership as of the 
date of his death (Dec. 6) was taxzble | 
income to him, according to the General | 
Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
This rule applied whether or not the, 
earnings were actualiy distributed, it, 
was held. ' 


It was immaterial that the partner- Edward A. Miller, Docket No. 26. 


ship agreement provided that no ac- 
¢ounting was to be made in the event of | 
a death of a partner prior to the ter- 
mination of the partnership year, the 
ruling said. 


Bureau oF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7678. 


. The ruling follows in full text: 


CuHarEst.—A died Dec. —, 1923. The 


decedent prior to his death employed the | Virginia 


cash receipts and disbursements method | 
of accounting and filed his returns on 
the calendar-year basis. At the time of 
his death the decedent was a partner! 
in the firm of M & Company, and owned! 
a 50 per cent interest therein. This 
partnership kept its books and filed its| 
returns on the calendar-year basis. For! 
the calendar year 1923 the income of thc 
partnership was 9.8x dollars. The de-| 
¢edent would have been entitled to 4.9x| 
dollars of this income had he lived until 
the end of the taxable year. 

In the 1923 income tax return filed on 





behalf of the decedent, including the | Ida M. Jones, Executrix of the Estate | 


decedent’s income for the period from 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 6, 1923, the date of his) 
death, 4.56x dollars of this amount was 
returned as income taxable to the de- | 
cedent, and the tax thereon was paid. 
On Feb. —, 1929, the executor of the 
estate on behalf of the decedent filed | 
a claim for refund of the tax, contend-| 
ing that this amount was not taxabie 
to the decedent. | 


In support of this contention there North-Western Trust 


were cited the decision of the Board of 
Tax Appeals in the appeal of R. W. 
Archbald Jr. et al., executors (4 B. T. 
A., 483, C. B. VI-1, 1), and General 
Counsel’s Memorandune 2308 (C. B. 
VI-2, 229). In*the claim it was fur- 
ther contended that as this item was 
set up in the estate tax return as part | 
of the decedent’s gross «stafe, and an} 
estate tax paid thereon, it was not tax- 
able to the estate for income tax pur- 
poses. (Nichols v. United States, 64 
Ct. Cls., 241.) The correctness of this! 
latter contention is conceded and needs 
no further discussion. 


Claim to Be Rejected 


It is the opinion of this office that the 
refund claim on behalf of the decedent; 
should be rejected on authority of the| 
decision of the Board of Tax Appeals in 
the case of Maurice L. Goldman et al., 
executors, v. Commissioner (15 B. T. A.,| 
1341). It is contended that the principle | 
of the Goldman case is not applicable to 
the instant case for the reason that in| 
the Goldman case the partnership ter-| 
minated upon the death of the partner, | 
whereas in the instant case the partner-| 
‘ship agreement expressly provided that | 
“should either partner die before the ex- 
piration herein provided for (i. e., Dec. 
31, 1923), it shall not work a dissolution 
or ane firm.” * * * 

Even though it be conceded that by 
the terms of the M partnership agree-| 
ment the partnership did not: terminate | 
upon the death of A, the principle of the 
Archbald-case would not, in the opinior’| 
of this office, be applicable to the instant | 
case, for the reasons stated by the Board | 
in the Goldman case, to wit: 

_“* * * In that [the Archbald] case, 
a partner, who had regularly made his| 
income-tax return on a calendar-year | 
basis, was a member of a partnership 
which had kept its accounts on the basis 
of fiscal years ending Jan. 31 of each} 
year. The partner died on Aug. 15,| 
1920. The question presented was| 
whether the executors of a deceased part- 
ner should return for the year 1920 not 
only the share of decedent ifthe part- 
nership income for the fiscal year end- 
ing Jan. 31, 1920, but also the share 
of the profits of the partnership from 
Feb. 1, 1920, to Aug. 15, 1920, the date | 
of decedent’s death, and the consequent 
dissolution of the partnership. The 
Board held that the only income from 
the partnership to be included in the 
return for the decedent for the calendar 
year 1920 was the distributive share of 
the partnership to which he was entitled! 
for the fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1920.| 
There is not involved in the case at bar 
any conflict on account of the partner- 
ship being on a fiscal-year basis and 
the partner on a calendar-year basis; 
here the accounting periods coincide. 
Nor is there involved the question of 
a partner being required to report more | 
than 12 months’ income on account of 
the operations of a partnership.” 

Death Terminated Partnership 

In the case of Andrews et al. v. Stin- 
son (98 N. E., 222) the Supreme Court 
of Illinois said: : 

“Where there are provisions in the! 
articles of agreement or will for the! 
continuance of the business 








times inaccurately said that the death | 
of the partner does not dissolve the 
partnership. If the business is carried | 
on after the death of the partner under | 
such arrangement or by the agreement 
of the heirs or personal representatives 
of the deceased, there is, in effect and in 
law, a new partnership, of which the 


, 
| 
' 
} 


1710) 


jand profits taxes in favor of the tax- 
}payer are determined as follows: 


_after the | New York. An overassessment of income 
death of one of the partners, it is some-) and profits taxes in favor 


survivors and the executors or heirs are | 
the members, the new members becom-' 


ing, liable, as the old, to the creditors 
of the firm. (22 Am, & Eng. Ency. of 
Law (2d ed.), 201, and cases cited; 1 
Woerner’s Am. Law of Administration 
(2d ed.), section 123; Exchange Bank 
v. Tracy, 77 Mo., 594; McGrath vy. 
Cowen, 57 Ohio St., 385, 49 N. E., 338; 
Mattison v. Farnham, 44 Minn., 95, 46 
N. W., 347; Jones & Cunningham’s Pr. 
(2d ed.), 82; T. Pars. Partn. (3d ed.), 
#59. See alsc 1 Bates on Partnership, 
section 52; Owens v. Mackall, 33 Md., 
382.) A reference to the authorities 
will disclose that, while the above rule 


| 


{ 


| 


of law is not followed in some jurisdic- | 


tions, the weight of authority, as well as 
sound reason, is in accord therewith. 
Under this reasoning, it must be held 
that the agreements entered into by the 
executors and surviving partners created 
a@ new partnership.” 

It is evident from the foregoing state- 
ment of the court that the weight of 
judicial authority warrants the conclu- 


sion that the death of A terminated the | 
partnership of which he was a member, |to him. 
ing the provisions of the| VIII-2, 309.) 


|ners and are taxed to them individually. 


“A 
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Promulgated July 29 | Petitioner had an extraordinarily 
342. | large amount of income in 1920 rep- 
Expenditures for solicitation of | resenting gains on remittances to 


advertising, the revenue from which . 
supported publication of a maga- 
zine, allowed as necessary business 
expense. 
Dome Mines, Ltd., Docket No. 26684. 
Cost of listing stock of :a corpora- 
tion on a stock exchange held not 
deductible as an expense of the year 
which payment was made. 
Table Company, 


Poland. These gains resulted largely 
from a contract which the petitioner 
entered into in 1919 with the Polish 
National Loan Bank, which repre- 
sented no investment of capital by 
| the petitioner. Held, that the peti- 
tioner is not entitled to special as- 
sessment for 1920 under section 328 
of the revenue act of 1918. 
F’. McCrimmon, Docket No. 33751. 
Petitioner held not to have been 
engageé in the real estate business 
and therefore the commissions and 
transfer charges incident to the sales 
' of real estate, the profit from which 
is reported on the installment basis, 
serve to reduce the selling price in 
determining the profit to be realized, 
thus being spread over the same pe- 
rigd as the installment payments, 
and are not deductible in the year 
ot sale. Mrs. E. A. Giffin, 19 B. T. 
A. 1243. 
Baxter D. Whitney & Son, Ine. 
No. 34707. 

A fee paid by corporation for 
services of an accountant in the cir- 
cumstances of the instant case, held, 
not an ordinary and necessary ex- 
pense of carrying on a business. 


Docket No.' D- 
27949. 

Reserves set up by a taxpayer at 
the close of the taxable years 1922 
and 1925 in amounts equal to a cer- 
tain percentage of its then outstand- 
ing accounts receivable, for discounts, 
anticipated in connection with the | 
settlement of such accounts, are not 
deductible in determining net income, 
nor is a deduction allowable in the 
year for which the reserves were set 
up on account of the actual discount 
which it was later determined was 
availed of in the subseauent year. , Docket 
of A. Sidney Jones, 
No. 29948. 

Under the laws of California, upon 
the death of the husband, the wife 
takes her portion of the community 


Decreased, Docket 


estate as heir of the husband and ! Evidence held insufficient to show | lows: ;The warrants do not mature until the 
the whole of the community estate | that any part of a debt claimed as a | - State Court Cases taxes out of which they are to be paid| 
is properly included in the gross deduction in the taxable year was 49588.—Angi Motor Fuel Company. De-| have been collected, the opinion held. 


estate of the husband for purposes then ascertained to be worthless. | 


of Federal estate tax. | Citizens Trust Company, by Marine 
& Savings Bank, Trust Co, Suecessor 
Docket No, 31128. | Docket No, 38027. aoe cos : . 929? 
In making loans upon real estate Organization expenses of a State dismissed, : ie eh ce |for investment in trust funds. 294, 420-431. N. Y., A. A. ae, 
security the petitioner charged and bank held not deductible as a loss a Saran nr ee f — ae Leonard, Irving Albert A deniean “mes 
a : , : a | ssed. J = s * ’ ; ~ «3 as- 
deducted from —— of the ~_ | ee eee ee ae 49718.—Puritan Oil Company. Suit dis- North Carolina Allotting cara” of en ecaenei century. (*‘Re- 
a commission whic was enterec . k is missed. | x . printed from Revista de estudios hispani- 
upon its books of account and re- State of New York. 49909..-Frank M. Fulton, Suit dismissed. Fund for Tax Reduction cos, tomo II, num. 2 abril-junio, 1929.’") 
turned as taxable income of the year Percy A. Yalden, Docket No. 38505. 49911.—Dunkel Oil Company. Suit dis- 156-167. Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster | 
in which the loan was made. At | The petitioner is an accountant, missed. inois Vall, as ceil State of North Carolina: Press, 1929. 30-7808 
the close of each year the petitioner | who, in 1925, employed certain as- ———™ Valley Oil Conipany. Suit Raleigh, July 29 oe, _e. ae, — 
7 i : : ; smissed, ¥ ‘ , a ea 5S, . 
had on hand a large amount of | — sistants in the practice of his pro- | “"“{9993- Home Oil Company. Suit dis- . More than $1,160,000 of the $1,250, | . scans stiles 0-14843 


mortgage notes and bonds whcih it 
had not sold to its clients. The pe- 
titioner kept its books of account and 
made its income tax returns upon 
the accrual basis. Held, that the 
commissions shown as income upon 
its books of account and in its re- 
turns constituted taxable income of 
the year in which the loans were 
made. 


fession. The petitioner supervised 
the work of his assistants and gave 
his individual attention to all work 
passing through his office. Capital 
was not a material income-produc- 
ing factor. Held, that the net in- | 
come from his business was “earned 
net income” within the meaning of 
section 209(a)(3) of the revenue 
act of 1926. 





Rebates of Tax Overassessments 





Awards just announced by the Bu-{ United States upon an apportionment of 
reau of Internal Revanue in adjustment revenues instead of upon the extent to 
of claims of tax overassessment are; which income was derived from freight 
summarized as follows in full text: 
the United States which previously 
formed the basis for the assessment of 
tax liability. Sections 217 and 233, reve- | 
nue act of 1918; T. D. 3387 (C. B. I-2, } 
153); T. D. 4201 (C. B. VII-2, 133). 

Higgins Holding Company, Inc. 

Higgins Holding Company, Inc., New | 

| York. An overassessment of income tax 

| in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
| as follows: 1928, $355,057.31. 

The entire overassessment is caused by | 


Corporate Investment Company 

Corporate Investment Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. An overassesment of income 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1928, $101,522.65. 

The amount of $101,377.16 of the over- 
assessment is due to an elimination of 
certain amounts erroneously reported as 
income in the return filed since, after a 
field investimation of the taxpayer's -ac- 
counting records, it is determined that a 
portion of the income reported was not | 
computed in,accordance with the method | 





income of the taxpayer’s sole stock- 
h 


| 


the amount of $21,328.37. 
The overassessment is caused by the | 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), revenue act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70, 
Benjamin F. Nelson 
Benjamin F. Nelson, the Minnesota 


amounting to $145.49 results from the al- 
lowance of a loss sustained on the dispo- 
sition of certain assets and from a de- 
crease in the reported amount of interes 
received. After a field investigation of | 
the taxpayer’s books of accounts and 
' 


record it is determined that the fore- 
going loss was not claimed as a deduc- 
tion and that the income received from 
interest was overstated in the return 
filed. Sections 22(a) and 23(f) and (gj,| Loan and Trust Company et al., Execu- 
revenue act of 1928; articles 51 and 174,| tors, Minneapolis, Minn. An overassess- 
Regulations 74. | ment of estate tax in favor of the tax- 
Roseff Building Corporatjon cores, eee in the amount of 
oucea ~ ° . | — as O.i1, ® 
Ronee oe c orporation, Mt. Ver-' The overassessment is caused by the 
non, N. Y. Overassessments of income: allowance of a credit under the provi- 
| sions of section 3801(b), revenue act of 
| 1926, representing State inheritance 
| taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the 
| Federal estate tax return. Article 9(a), 
| 


1920, 
$33,160.90; 1921, $17,144.10. 

The overassessments are made pursu- 
ant to the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
the instant case for the above years, 
Docket No. 17553. 

International Navigation Co., Ltd. 

International Navigation Co., Ltd., 





Regulations 70. 
Margaret Sturgis 
Margaret Sturgis, R. Clipston Sturgis 
et al., Executors, Boston, Mass. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined in the 

amount of $20,127.84. 
Of the overassessment, $20,098.60 


of the tax- 
follows: 1919, 





is 


payer is determined as 





$80,970.06, | Caused by the allowange of a credit under | $86,526.08. Deducting the amount in-| an investigation, but that he merely de- | 
Of the overassessment $45,002.87 re- | the provisions of section 301(b), revenue | volved in pending litigation and the | Sires to acquaint himself with the actual 
sults from the determination of the; @ct of 1926, representing the amount of | amounts refunded to ‘persons using mo-| control of radio communications at the| 


State inheritance taxes paid subsequent | 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax re- | 
turn. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $29.24 is caused due t0 
|} minor adjustments made in the gross 
estate. Section 302(a); article 13(a), 
Regulations 70. 

Jane M. Kellogg 

Estate of Jane M. Kellogg, Spencer 
Rotloge Jr, Administrator, Buffalo, N. 
favor'of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $69,659.52, 

Of ,the overassessment $68,289.18 re- 
sults from the exclusion of the value of 
certain property erroneously included in 
the value of the estate reported in the 
tax return, since after a field investiga- 
tion and conferenge held in the Bureau 
it _is determined that the decedent was 


profits tax liability under the provisions 
of section 327 and 328, revenue act of | 
1918, by reason of the fact that the tax- | 
payer is a foreign corporation. ! 

The balance of the overassessment ir 
the amount of $35,967.19 is caused by a 
redetermination of the total net income 
received from all sources ,within the | 
RAR ALOIS SLES TIES GLI A, Se ALOE 
partnership agreement to the contrary. ' 
It is equally evident that the instant case 
falls squarelf within the principle laid 
down by the Board of Tax Appeals in 
the Goldman case. Furthermore, under 
section 218 of the revenue act of 1921, 
the distributive shares of the partners 
in the net income the partnership, 
whether distributed or not, must be re- 
turned as income by the respective part- 


rf 
On 


The purpose of the statute may not 
be defeated by an agreement between the 
partners. In this connection see ap- 





ing her lifetime. 


Status of Suits 
Involving Illinois 


‘Gas’ Tax Shown 


|Report by Attorney General 
States Cases Now Pending 
| Will Be Pressed to an 
Early Conclusion 
State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 29. 
The status of the various suits in- 


| volving the invalid gasoline tax law of 
1927 is shown in a report just 


director of finance. All of the cases now 





| 


j 


| Supreme Court of Illinois, became final | Canad 


| once to securing a final disposition of all Chamberlin, 


| proceeds of which have been paid into) Chilvers, 


pending will be pressed to an early con- 
clusion, the report states. The full text 
follows: 

I desire to submit a complete report | 
to date of the status of the litigation) 
involving motor fuel taxes collected un-| 
der the motor fuel tax act of 1927. The, 
Agni Motor Fuel Company case, the! 
last of the test cases decided by the) 


on July 5, 1980, when the time allowed 
for filing notice of a petition for rehear- 
ing expired. With the final disposition | 
of this case, I directed my attention at 


the cases pending in the circuit and 
Federal courts involving tax payments 


the State treasury. These cases were 


sub-| 
| mitted by the attorney general, Oscar | 


| E. Carlstrom, to the State treasurer and Canada. 


| : 





AUTHORIZED STATEME 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT 





New Books Received by © 
‘Library of Congress. 





List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 





bourg. 53 p. N. Y., Covici, Friede, 1930. 
30-14839 

| Australia. Royal commission on the con- 
stitution. ... Report of the Royal com- | 


' mission on the constitution, together with 
| Appendixes and Index. 371 p. Canberra, 
H. J. Green, government printer, 1929, | 
30-7705 ! 
| Brookings, Robert Somers. The proposed 
| European economic union, by ... 14 p.| 
Washington, D. C., Re-printed, Press of, 
| Judd & Detweiler, 1929. 
Caldwell, Eleanor Baird. 
drama by 163 p. 
L. Franceschini, 19380. 
Bureau of statistics. Division of 
demography. ... Special report on order} 
of birth of children born in 1925 (regis- 


The  wolf-girl, 
Florence, Italy, | 
30-14842 | 





Aldington, Richard. Love and the Luxem-} . 


30-7686 | Fitzkee, Dariel. 


' Gocher, William Henry. 





tration area as of 1921). 40 p. Ottawa, 
F, A. Acland, 1930, 30-7722 
Canada. Dept. of immigration and coloniza- | 
tion. British family settlement in New! 


Brunswick, Canada. Issued by Canadjan| @Fiffith, Braham Grey- 


government Department of 
and colonization. Honourable Robert | 
Forke, minister. W. J. Egan, deputy 
minister. 36 p., illus. Ottawa, Printed 
by F. A. Acland, 1929. 30-7718 | 
a. Laws, statutes, etc. . .. The Im- 
migration act and regulations. Issued by 
the minister of immigration and coloniza- | 


immigration | 


tion. 52 p. Ottawa, Can., F. A. Acland, 
1929, 30-7712 
Joseph Edgar. The Boston | 


transcript, a history of its first hundred 


years. 241 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin | 
company, 1930. 3830-14830 
Hedley A. The seyen wonders | 


of southern Africa, With eighteen col- 


held in abeyance pending the final dis-| oured plates by Chas. E. Peers. 386 p., 
| position of the test cases, but now have! illus. Johannesburg, 1929. 30-4564 | 
| all been disposed of, with the exception | China. Constitution. Organic law of the | 





lof four cases as hereinafter set forth, | 
| I am also submitting a report concern- 
| ing the cases involving proceeds of tax 
; payments still held by the director of 
| finance. | 





‘Chicago Tax Warrants 


Status of Litigation 
| I am advised that proceeds of motor Springfield, July 29. 

‘fuel tax payments made under the act) Tax anticipation warrants issued -by 
| of 1927, in the amount of $6,392,775.86, | the City of Chicago are not in default 
| were paid into the State treasury. The| because the time specified in such war- 


State of Illinois: 


Gt. 





National government 
China. 8 p. N 
America, 1929. 
Daudet, Alphonse. . . 
by Majeska, 236 p. 


China institute in 

30-7694 
. Sappho, illustrated 
N, Y., The Golden 


bough press, 1930. 30-14832 

| Denmark. Udenrigsministeriet. The Ger- 
man minority in South Jutland. A sum- 

i Published 


mary of the Danish legislation. 
by the Danish Ministry for 
fairs. 21 p. 
sen, 1929. 


foreign af- 


30-4584 


struction, by .. 
Gall. 94 p,, illus. 
Banner play bureau, inc., 1930. 
Racealong. 
H, Gocher, 


San Francisco, Calif., 


410 p. 
Hartford, Conn, W. 1930. 
Brit. Roads dept. .... 3 
trol by light signals. 10 p., illus. 
don, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 
30-7716 


. The evolution 


30-14827 | 


Traffic con- 
Lon- 


of soils as affected by 5 i 
pine—mixed hardwood succession In cen- 
tral New England, by ... E. W. Hart- 
well, and T, E. Shaw. (Harvard forest. 
Bulletin no, 15.) 82 p. Petersham, Mass., 
Harvard forest, 1930. 30-14826 


| Guatemala and Honduras boundary con- 


troversy, a new phase of the dispute; 
articles published by “The Imparcial, 
of Guatemala, in its editions of the 10th, 
llth, 12th and 13th of December, 1929. 
31 p. Guatemala, Printed by “Union tipo- 
grafica,” 1930. 30-7830 


Howay, Frederick William, ed. The Dixon- 


Are Held to Be Valid ™ 


Kandel, Aben. 


Meares controversy, containing, Remarks 
on the Voyages of John’ Meares, 
George Dixon, An answer to Mr. George 
Dixon, by John Meares, and Further re- 
marks on the Voyages of John Meares, 
by George Dixon; edited by... (The 
Canadian historical studies, a library of 
historical research . . .) 156 p-, ill 
N. Y., L. Carrier & co., 1929. 30-78 
ish 
signs, Coinage of Saorstat ig ae 
65 p. bli atio y office, : 

p ublin, St nery 30-4582 
Ex-baby, by one w 
been through it all. 55 p. N. 


Friede, 1930, 30-14845 


Kernodle, Mrs, Louise Wellons (Nurney). 


An overassessment of estate tax 12! 


not possessed of any interest therein dur- | 
Section 302(a), reve- | 


| reached the State treasury is as fol- 


and passenger traffic originating within | missed. 


ls 


the fact that the return filed included the | dismissed. 


| of motor fuel for purposes other than 





status of the litigation involving these | 


tax payments where the money had 





cree in favor of the State affirmed by the} 
Supreme Court, 340 Ill. 17. 


49589.—Braun Brothers Oil Company. 


by Merger, | Suit ‘dismissed. 


49647.—Clark-Goebel Oil Company. Suit 


missed. 
49989.--Johnson Oil & Refining Company. 


Suit dismissed, 
50342.—Illinois Independent Oil Company. 





| : aN . N.| 
Suit Sruteaet. a iw Phoenix, July 29. Y., The Lantern press, 1930. | 
fe and Maxfield. Suit -dis-| More than 43 per cent of the amount | Oven, we dete eee ae et 

50511.—Thomas P. Sullivan. Suit dis- to be collected in direct taxation for Hon. Salmon P, Chase, secretary of the | 





50502.—Benzoline Motor Fuel 
uit dismissed. 
50596.-—Williamsville Oil Company. 
dismissed. 
50695.—Joy Oil Company. 


Company. | 

1 
Suit | 
Suit dismissed. | 
50694.—Peoples Gas By-Products Corpora- | 


| Ty . J 

Naina Gall alamisaeeh: oe: é Administration, $4.94; education, 

|. 50693.—Madison Oil Company. Suit dis-| $4318; legislative, law and judicial, 

eR $4.90; health, charitable and__penal, | 
50835.—Triangle Oil Company. Suit dis- | $1185; highway fund, $13.50; military, | 

| missed. i | 97 cents; agriculture and horticulture, 

Suge Fedecat Const Cases Se _ ,. | $4.89; public works, $12.45; miiscellane- 
890.—Roxana Petroleum Corporation. Suit | ous, $2.48; interest on State funded | 
902,--George C. Peterson Company. Suit debt, $1.34. 


dism 





912.—Shaffer Oil Company. 
$74,330. 

913.—Sinclair Refining 
pending, $789,613.48. 

920.—The Texas Company. 
$448,435.08. 

980.—Mid-Continent Petroleum Company. 
Suit pending, $45,618.66. 

Dismissals Authorized 

Of the last four cases, I have author- 
ity to dismiss the Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany case and the Texas Company case 
when and if authority is received to dis- 
miss the other two cases which are still 
pending. 

This leaves as pending and undisposed 
of cases involving $1,357,997.17 of the 
proceeds of the motor fuel tax payments 
paid into the State treasury. 

I am advised, further, that of the 
amount in the treasury refunds to users 


Suit pending, 
Company. Suit | 


Suit pending, 





operating a motor vehicle upon the high- 
ways were made prior to the time the 
act was declared unconstitutional, in the 
amount of $97,025.15. I am also advised 
that further refunds of the same char- 
acter have been made under the appro- 
priation appearing on page 53 of the 
Session Laws of 1929, in the amount of 


tor fuel for purposes other than operat- 
ing a motor vehicle upon the public high- 
ways, there is now available for use, | 
in the public treasury, $4,851,227.51. 

In additon to the foregoing suits a 
number of cases were filed to recover 
proceeds of motor-fuel taxes paid for 
the month of January, 1928, and tem- 
porary injunctions were entered re- 
straining the director of finance from 
paying the proceeds of these tax pay- 
ments into the State treasury. By vir- 


tue of these injunctions there is now in| 
| the custody of Albert C. Sollinger, who 
| was the director of finance at the time 


said suits were filed, the sum of $578,- 
139.01, Of these suits the following 
have been disposed of and it is now 


proper to cover into the State treasury | decree of the circuit court, which had 


the proceeds of the taxpayments in- 
volved in these suits, amounting to $14,- 
577.36. 


|next month will make a tour of stations 


|do not propose to investigate or criti- 


rants for payment has passed, Attorney 
General Oscar E. Carlstrom has advised 
the State’s attorney of Cook county. 


The matter arose, it was explained, 
when the attorney general of the State 
of New York and other eastern States, 
questioned the validity of the warrants 


000 tax reduction fund has been allotted 
by the State board of equalization, ac-| 








State of Arizona: 


State purposes under the 1930 levy will 
be expended for education, according to 
‘the State auditor, Ana Frohmiller, A 
report prepared by Deputy State Av- 
ditor Harry Hegele shows that each 
$100 of the levy will be spent as fol- 


| 





of equalization fails to act, the attorney | 
general, Fred H. Davis, has advised a| 
resident in reply to an inquiry. There | 
must, however, be a discrimination, and! 
if all taxpayers are placed on an equal | 
basis, the courts will not interfere, the | 
attorney general said. 


To get first hand knowledge of the 
actual operations of radio communica- 
tions stations in the field, Lt. E. K, Jett, 
retired, acting chief of the, commercial | 
communications section of the engineer- 
ing division, Federal Radio Commission, 


in the Great Lakes area. 
Lt. Jett explained orally July 28 that 
his trip would not be in the nature of 


various points on his itinerary. 
“It will be in the nature of an edu- 
cational trip for me,” said Lt. Jett. “I 


cise stations, but merely to get first hand 
knowledge of the actual working con- 
ditions in the. field, so that I may be in 
better position to advise the Commis- 
| sion of the conditions in the day to day 
work of our section. 


Total amount involved, $14,577.36, 

In addition to the Agni Motor Fuel 
Company case the following cases were 
appealed to the supreme court : 

49597.—Indian Refining Company; 
49581, Standard Oil Company; 49611, 
Richardson Lubricating Company. 

The supreme court in reversing the 


been favorable to the companies’ con- 
| tention, also remanded the causes and 





State Court Cases 





these cases are still pending and unde- 
|termined. Likewise, all other cases in- 


| 
| 


Learned, Henry Barrett. 


Miner, Mrs. Jessie (Schulten). Trailin 


Treasury. 5 p. New York? 1862? 
: 30-7831 
Porter, Henry M. Pencilings of an early 
western pioneer. 198 p, Denver, Col.,| 
The World press, 1929. 30-7803 
Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur Thomas. Studies 


Social science research council. 


Pp. 
| Street 


| Williams, Blanche Col 


|The “Big ten” book of athletic events «. 
Engineer of Radio Commission Plans 
To Visit Stations in Great Lakes Area 





| 





10 and return on Sept. 2. 
16 different towns and cities, 13 of which 
are in Michigan, and will devote partic- 
ular attention to police radio crime de- 
tection services being maintained both 
by cities and by States. 


Guide book of the city of Richmond, by 
with views and map of the city, 


also description and map of battlefields. | 


127 p., illus. Richmond, Va;, Central 
publishing company, inc., 1929. 3@-7806 
William Learned 
Marcy, secretary of state, March 7, 3 
to March 6, 1857. (Reprint of an_arti- 
cle on William Learned Marcy, by Henry 
Barrett Learned, from The American sec- 
retaries of state and their diplomacy, ed- 
ited by Samuel Flagg Bemis.) P. 145 


|Lopez Antongiorgi, Jose Antonio. An inter- 


view on Porto Rican conditions, by 


gs, 


a rhymed sketch-book, by . 62 p. N 


Suit dismissed. : ; cording ‘to the secretary of the board,| Published in “El Mundo” Sept. 14th, 1929, | 

ae Molding Brick Company.; LeRoy Martin. The fund is used, it| _ Juan, Porto Rico. 7 p. San ieee 
Suit dismissed. |was explained. for the acai 1 BP. R., 1929, 30-783: 

ate ae States Service Stations Co. ! viding ee Bol of eater length | McTaggart, Maxwell Fielding. gy a 
| Suit dismissed. | a Se ee Sp’ |, saddle, by illustrated by Ludwig | 

50240.—National Refining Company. Suit | than six months, which is the constitu: | Koch. 207 p, illus. London, Methuen & 
dismissed. i minimum. | co., 1929, 30-14828 
} 50339.—Hart Oil Company. Suit dis- | ——_— Mathiews, Franklin K., ed. age | = 
missed. ® ‘i 2 trail, edited by. . published with the 
| 50340.—_New Era Oil Company. Suit dis- Arizgga Taxes Spen approval of the Boy scouts of a 
missed. | - * 192 p., illus. N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap, | 
|  50341—Richardson Lubricating Company. Largely for Education 1930. 30-14825 
| 


roo 


261 N 


in literature. Third series. - N- 
30-14831 


Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1930. 


committee on social and economic re- 
search in agriculture. Rural sociolog- 
ical adult education in the United States, 
a social science research monograph. 87 
n. p., 1929? 30-7687 
» William B. Gentlemen up, by - - 

with illustrations by Paul Brown. i 
N. Y., The Derrydale press, 1930. 3C-14824 


ton. Do you know 
A book of questions 
students and general 
John Macy. 596 p. 


English literature? 
and answerg, for 
readers, by .-.. and 


N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 1930. 30-14829 | 


|Particular Attention Will Be Paid to Use of Radio by Police 
Departments for Purposes of Crime Detection 





Lt. Jett will leave Washington on Aug. 
He will visit 


At Detroit, Lt. Jett first will con- 
sult with the Federal radio supervisor, 
S. W. Edwards, concerning commercial 


communications generally in the terri- | 


tory. He then proposes to inspect the 
police radio system at Detroit, one of 
the pioneer crime detection and criminal 
apprehension services 
Similar services at Highland Park and 
Grosse Pointe, both portions of Greater 


Detroit, also will be inspected by the | 


engineer. 

At Lansing, Mich., Lt. Jett will dis- 
cuss the state-wide police radio service 
now being installed‘by authority of ‘the 
Commission, this service being the first 
radiotelephone system of its type ever 
authorized, Municipal police services at 
Flint, Mich., and Cleveland and Youngs- 
town, Ohio, as well as the @perations of 
the state-wide radiotelegraph or code 
police service maintained in Pennsyl- 
vania also are on the itinerary of the 
engineer. 

Other cities in Michigan will be visited 
by Lt. Jett in connection with general 
public, coastal, and ship-to-shore radio- 


These include the systems of the Inter- 


og »mahy Knio £5 me 4 49093.—Osbor i . any Sui ise : ' 
Ber A re a nieht Mitchell (1) nue act of 1926, article 10, Regula- ome sat neheg Oil Company. Suit dis-| yolying January, 1928, tax payments,|telegraph services, the officer stated. 
ers (15 , Fed. (2d) 287 certiorari de- tens 7%. ; 49588.—Agni Motor Fuel Company. De- excent as hereinbefore specified, are still : 
nied, 45 8. Ct 47) , ST ate The balance of the overassessment, in| cree in favor of the complainant by the pending, either in the Circuit Court of | city Radio Telegraph Company, now in 
ee ade ee iced eae pom he | the amount of $1,3 70.74, is due to the circuit court reversed by the supreme court, | Sanganson County or in the Federal; the hands of receivers, the Pere Mar- 
u nt’s share of the | allowance of a credit under the provi- | $7,269.04, , court, ‘quette and Ann Arbor 


net earnings of the partnership as of 
the date of his death, whether actually 
distributed or not, was income taxable 
(See G. C. M. 6658, C. B. 


sions of section 301(b), revenue act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 


[Continued on Page 11,-Column-2. 


49589.--Braun Brothers 
Suit dismissed, $482.84. 
Federal Court Cases 
879,—Pierce Petroleum Corporation, 
dismissed, $4,591.94, 


Oil Company. 


Suit 


supreme court, to press 
to an early conclusion, 


railroads 


Corporation-of America, 


NTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 





of the Republic of 


Copenhagen, Dyva & Jeppe-| 


Professional scenery con- | 
edited by Ellen M.| 


30-14841 | 


“the old field white | 


by | 


illus. | 
a 05 | 
Free State. Committee on coinage de- | 


ho has | 
Y., Covici, | 


| Eppstein, John, comp. 


1853, | 


|} Games and 


| 
| 


| Grantham, 


! 


; 


Advisory Holmes, John 


| Jameson, Emily Dean. 


60 p. | 


in the country. | 


radio 
It is the intention of this office, now) subsidiaries, the Michigan Wireless Tele- 
| that the legal principles involved in this| graph Co., and the Michigan Limestone 
litigagon have been determined by the|and Chemical Company, as well as the | 
] of these cases| services maintained by the Radiomarine | 
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Government Books 
and Publications 





| Documents described under this heading 
dre obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numberseare 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
| Diplomatic List, July, 1930, United States 
| Department of State, Subscription price, 
50 cents per year. (10-16292) 
Summary of Accident Investigation Re- 
| ports—No. 42, October, November, and 
December, 1929. Bureau of Safety, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Price, 10 
cents. (A20-942) 
Air Commerce Bulletin—Vol. 2, No. 2, July 
15, 1930. Issued semimonthly by the 
Aeronautics Branch, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Free. (26-26634) 
wenn 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


a complete record of scores in major 
sports: Chicago, Illfhois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Northwestern, Ohio, 
Purdue, Wiscorsin.... 1 v., illus. Chi- 
cago, 19. 3830-14862 
Charters, Mrs. Jessie Blount (Allen)... . 
The college student thinking it through. 
| (The Abingdon religious education mon- 
ographs, J. W. Langdale, general editor.) 


166 p. N. Y., The Abingdon press, 1 
3530-14999 
; Chenoweth, Walter Winfred. Food pres- 


| ervation; a textbook for student, teach- 
, er,,home-maker and home factory op- 
erator. (Wiléy agricultural series, J. G. 
| Lipman, editor.) 344 p., illus. N. Y., 
| J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 30-14488 
;Commerce clearing house. Federal trade 
regulation, 1930-1932. 1 v. Chicago, Com- 
merce clearing house, Loose leaf service 


division of the Corporation trust co., 
1930, 3830-14495 
Cooley, Robert Lawrence. My life work; 
building and metal trades, by . « Rob- 
ert H. Rodgers and Harry S. Belman. 


(McGraw-Hill 
illus. 


vocational texts.) is 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 
30-14485 
Day, Dorothy. Some effects of calcium de- 
ficiency on Pisum sativum. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Wisconsin, 1927. “Re- 
printed from Plant physioiogy, 4, 1929.”) 
p. 493-506, illus. Lancaster, Pa., 1929. 
30-14483 
Denver radium service. Radium therapeu- 
tics and methods of administration for 
the general practitioner. 52 p., illus. 
Denver, 1930. 30-14472 
Ten years’ life of 
the League of nations; a history of the 
origins of the league and ef its develop- 
ment from A. D. 1919 to Yo29, compiled 
| by .. .-with an introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. the Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, 
K. C.>notes contributed by the secretary- 
| general of the League of nations and 
others, and an epilogue by Gilbert Mur- 
ray. 175 p., illus. London, The Maye 
| fair press, 1929, 30-14500 
Faurot, Walter L. The art of whittling, 
by... illustrated by the author. 91 p., 
| illus. Peoria, Ill., The Manual arts press, 
1930. 30-14490 
Foster, John Buckingham. ... How to play 
the infield and the outfield, illustrated 
with action pictures of leading players 
and numerous diagrams showing situa- 
tions which develop in a game. (Spalding 
“red cover” series of athletic handbooks, 
no. 97R.) 167 p., illus. N. Y¥., American 
sports publishing co., 1930. 3530-14860 
Foster, Thomas Sutcliffe. From savagery 
to commerce; an introduction to the the- 
ory of adult education. 354 p. London, 
J. Cape, 1930. 30-14468 
gamesters of the restoration: 
The compleat gamester, by Charles Cot- 
ton, 1674, and Lives of the gamesters, 
by Theophilus Lucas, 1714; with an in- 
troduction by Cyril Hughes Hartmann. 
(The English library, ed. by J. Isaacs.) 
281 p. London, G. Routledge and sons, 
1930. 3530-14469 
Mrs. Alexandra Etheldred (ron 
Herder). Porcelain pagodas and pal:stes 
of jade, musings of an old collector, by 
. with twenty-eight illustrations. 210 
p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton, 1929. 30-14858 
Hale, Danforth Rawson. Induced reaciions 
and the higher oxides of iron. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Cornell university, 1928. “Re- 
printed from the Journal of physical 


218 p 


| 


chemistry, vol. 33, 1929.”) p. 1633-1664. 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1929. 30-14484 
Hattersley, Mrs. Lelia. Contract develop- 


ments. “The laws of contract bridge, re- 
printed by permission of the Whist clug”: 
iv. 5-45 p. at end. 175, 45 PR N. Y., R. 
M. McBride 1930. 30-14861 
Architectural shadow 
London, The Archi- 
30-14857 

Physical education 
for the preparation of general elementary 
school teachers; a study of content and 
requirements of courses of physical ed- 
ucation offered in twenty-two state teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools in 1926- 


& co. 
M. 
58 p. 
1929. 


projection. 
tectural press, 


at 3 eg igs ee a ' holder, against whom Sates issed. : og | ae ee , 27, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univer- 
of accounting regularly employed in|; ane “s e * deficiency in tax, | 903.—Blue Ribbon Oil Company. Suit dis-| Taxpayers in FI id Thackeray, Henry St. John. .. . Josephus, sity, 1980. Published also as Teachers col- 
keeping the books of the taxpayer as re- | "> excess of the overassessment, Mas | missed, | pay : orida the man and the historian, by -. - with lege, Columbia university, Contributions 
quired by the provisions of section 41,/ peen assessed, These adjustments have _889.—Pierce Petroleum Corporation. Suit May Appeal to Courts' a preface by George Foot Moore. (The} to education, no, 402.) 118 p. N. Yo 
revenue act of 1928, and that the income | Deen made after field Investigations and | dismissed. | . ‘ ’| Hilda Stitch Stroock lectures, at the Je-v-! ‘Teachers college, Columbia university, 
was realized in the prior taxable year | 2, thorough consideration in the Bureau| — 919.—Cities Service Oil Company. Suit State of Florida; | 155 institute of religion.) 160 Pp. N. Fai 1930. 371.7322 
for which a tax liability is indicated in| Qf all the facts and circumstances. dismissed. aie o erids: Jewish institute of religion press, 1929. | Jenks, Leon E. ‘The plasticity of clay. 
f ch a tax liability is indicated in | een : ; : Tallahass July 29. | 30-4569 ‘ ; a) 
es Gueten eee pis ; , | . C hall Slwmeine _927.—Commerce Petroleum Company. Suit a ssee, July 29. | , 00-2909 (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell university, 
excess of overassessment proposed in ampbell Symington PP et ee : y : Jashington, and} 3 : 
fee ae . P : : ae Meae C: s ane : ng , dismissed. A taxpayer who can show an unjust | Welsh, John T. George Washington, . 1928. “Reprinted from the Journal of 
connection with the above year. Articles ampbell Symington, Detroit, Mich. 957.—Sun Oil Company. Suit dismissed Sake = : | other addresses, by 48, 32 p. Ray- i : i vol. 33, 1929.” 
eae Bae aa ta enw a Sees BCR) Bh 8 mpany. Suit dismissed. | and discriminatory assessment is entitled | er addresses, by . -. 1 82 De 3 physical chemistry, vol. 33, 1929.) p. 
321 and $22, Regulations 74. ‘An overassessment of estate tax in 991.—Standard Oil Company. Decree in| to relief in the courts when the board! Mond. Wash, Printed by The Raymond 1733-1757. Ithaca, N. Y., 1929. 30-14494 

The balance of the overassessment | favor of the taxpayer is determined in| favor of the State. No appeal. | i. a ard, herald, 1930, 30-14846 Kiesselbach, Wilhelm. Problems of the 


German-American claims: commission, by 
... translated by Edwin H. Zeydel. (Pub- 
lications of the €arnegie endowment for 
international peace. Division of interna- 
tional law, Washington.) 135 p. Wash- 
ington, Carnegie endowment for interna- 
| tional peace, 1930. 30-1449 


State Books and 
Publications 








Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Maryland—Thirty-eighth Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Labor and Statistics 
of the State of Maryland, J. Knox Ins- 
ley, Commissioner, Annapolis, 1929. 
New York—Fifty-first Annual Report of 
the Board of Visitors of the Binghamton 
State Hospital at Binghamton, New York, 

Albany, 1930. 

New Hampshire—Annual and _ Statistical 
Report of the Public Service Commission 
of the State of New Hampshire, Vol. 
XVIU, Concord, 1928. 

» New York—One Hundred and Hleventh An- 
nual Report and Documents of the New 
York Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb of the State of New 
York, Samuel R. Betts, President, Albany, 
1930, 

Missouri—Forty-second Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Mines of the State of Mis- 
souri, Department of Inspection, Frank 
G. Fenix, Chief Inspector, Jefferson City, 


1929, 
California—Safety Rules and Operating 
Regulations for Automotive Passenger 


Stage Corporations and Transportation 
Companies of the State of California, 

| Railroad Commission of the State of 

| California, Sacramento, 1930. 

| New York—Proceedings of the United Span- 

ish War Veterans of the State of New 


York, Legislative Document (1920), No. 
30, George R. Lunn, Past Department 


Commander, Albany, 1920. 

Nevada—Reports of Cases Determined by 
the Supreme Court of the State of Ne- 
vada. Reported by Eva Hatton and 
Chas. W. Guthrie, Vol. LI, Carson City, 
1929, 
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Exchange Fees 





* 
State Regulation 
—of— | 
* e e . 
ic Utilities 
California 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has been} 
granted authority by the railroad commis- 
sion to construct and operate natural gas 


transmission and distribution systems in 
50 communities located in the 10 counties | 





Shows More Than Half of | 
Made in California Which 
ma in Plants Operating 


tion of California at Santa Fe Springs; 
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Surety Bonds 





|California Permits Given 


State Agency = “fern 
Adopts Surety | 
Bonding Rules 


I Directed 

Insurance Firms| nsurer irecte 
State of California: | ' 

Sacramento, July 29. | To Otter Proof 

The Home Indemnity Company, of | 

New York City, and the Gibraltar Cas- | 

ualty Association, of Glendale, Calif., 

have received certificates of authority to 


transact business in California, according | ‘ q 
to the monthly report to the governor’s| Indemnity Company Must 





South Dakota Bonding De- 


Insurance r 


In Robbery Case: 


That Present Charges Vio-: 


late Reenacted State Law | 





State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, July 29. 


A suit for an injunction against the 
Omaha Grain Exchange to restrain it 
from collecting charges for, unloading, 
weighing, transferring, reloading and in- 
spection of grain was filed in the State | 
District Court at Omaha July 28 by the 
atto@mey general, C. A. Sorensen, It was 
announced at his office. 

The petition prays the court to dis- | 
solve and oust the exchange from its | 
franchises and privileges if it continues 
to enforce its rules for such charges, in 
so far as they conflict with the State law. 

The suit was filed, Mr. Sorensen | 
stated. to test a statute reenacted by a 
special session of the legislature with aj 
slight amendment to the title. The grain 
exchange some years ago, he explained, 
enjoined the State officials from enfore- 
ing the statute, but the suit was decided 
in favor of the State on_ technical | 

rounds. For the purpose of trying the 
&s: anew upon the merits of the statute, | 
the attorney general said, he has insti- | 
tuted this suit. 

It is alleged in the petition that from 
50,000,000 to 75,000,000 bushels of grain 
are annually handled through the Omaha | 
Grain Exchange. Grain sold on “Omaha | 
terms,” that is, diverted or reshipped 
after being sold on the exchange, in 
order to be weighed as required by the | 
exchange rules, is unloaded from «ars, | 
is transferred through terminal elevators 
and loaded into other cars at a charge 
of 1 cent per bushel for nonmembers | 
and nonresident members of the ex- 
change, and 3 cent a bushel for resident 
members. 

“Thereby needlessly and unlawfully 
subjecting the producers in Nebraska to 
a loss,” says the petition “on an aver- 
age car of grain, of from $12 to $15, 
in addition to the said unnec@ssary in- 
spection and weighing charges. The 
charges for unloading and transferring 
grain from car to car are retained by 
"5 elevator owner.” 








Duty on Plate Platinum 
Decided by Customs Court) 


New York, July 29.—Cartier, Inc., 
Fifth Avenue jewelry importers, won in| 
the United States Customs Court a low-| 
ering of the duty rate on sheet or plate | 
platinum, measuring less than one-eightn 
of an inch in thickness. There being no 
special provision therefor, Chief Justice 
Fischer writes, this merchandise is duti- 
able at 10 per cent ad valorem under 


paragraph 1459, tariff act of 1922, as 
a nonenumerated article “raw or un- 
manufactured.” The collector’s assess- 


ment at the rate of 60 per cent ad valo- 
rem, under paragraph 399, as an article 
or ware composed wholly or in chief 
value of platinum, was set aside. (Pro- 
test 198772-G-44089-26.) 

Overruling a tariff protest of Charles 
é Holub, of Chicago, the Customs Court 

inds that imported shoes, in part of 
braid, were correctly assessed with duty 
at 90 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1430, tariff act of 1922. Claim of 
the importers for duty at 35 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1405, was 
denied. (Protest 390294-G-78168.) 


Wheat Stocks Found 
. To Have Increased 


Larger Amount of Rye, Barley, 
And Flax Also Reported 


Commercial stocks of domestic wheat, 
rye, barley, and flax in store and afloat 
at United States markets were large: 
July 26 than July 19, the Departmen 
of Agriculture stated July 29. Wheat, 
rye, and flax stocks were larger than 
one year ago. 

Grain stocks July 26 and July 19, re- 
spectively, were as follows, in bushels: 
Wheat, 143,839,000 and 129,534,444; 
corn, 3,273,000 and 3,726,000; oats, 7,418,- 
000 and 8,413,000; rye, 12,060,000 and 
12,027,000; barley, 6,962,000 and 6,511,- 
000; flax, 395,000 and 390,000. 

Stocks one year ago were: Wheat, 
116,618,000; corn, 10,647,000; «ats, 8,287,- 
000; rye, 6,501,000; barley, 7,842,000; 
flax, 231,000. There were on July 26 
16,616,000 bushels of Canadian wheat 
in store in bond at Unitéd States mar- 
kets, compared with 15,968,000 on July 
19 and 23,251,000 a year ago. 


Exports of Raw Cotton 


Drop for Half Year 


hors of $100,000,000 From 


in the United States decreased during| the largest plant east of California is 
1928 and 1929 but the total capacity was} that of the Sinclair Oil and Gas Com- 
31 per cent cent higher, which is roughly | pany at Seminole. 

equivalent to the production gain dur- The absorption method of extracting 
ing, the period, according to a statement) natural gascline made a further gain in 
issted July 29 by the Bureau of Mines, | relative importance during 1928 and 1929 | 


| down. 


Department of Commerce. 

More than half the increase in capacity | 
was declared to be in California, ai-! 
though that State ranked second to! 
Oklahoma in number of plants. 

There were 1,035 plants with a total 
daily capacity of 10,516,000 gallons on| 


Jan. 1, 1930, as compared with 1,155 | 
plants with 8,048,000 gallons daily ca- | 


pacity on Jan. 1, 1928, says the state- 
ment, which follows in full text: | 
Capacity Grows 
As Plants Decrease | 


There were 1,035  natural-gasoline | 
plants in the United States, with a total | 
daily capacity of 10,516,000 gallons, on| 
Jan. 1, 1930, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. The 
last similar survey, that of Jan. 1, 1928, 
showed a total of 1,155 plants of 8,048,-| 
000 gallons daily capacity. Thus in two} 
years time the number of plants has de- | 
creased by 120, but the total capacity has 
increased 2,468,000 gallons or 31 per cent. 
This is roughly equivalent to the gain in 
production over the same period. | 

Over half of the increase in total ca- | 
pacity was registered in California, 
where the development of flush oil pro- 
duction having a comparatively high gas- 
oil ratio in such fields as Santa Fe| 
Springs led to construction of some new | 


plants and material ,enlargement of 
others. 
Of the total plants, 999 were operat- 


ing on Jan. 1, 1930, and 36 were shut | 
This compares with 1,060 operat- 
ing and 95 shut down two years ago, 
which indicates a tendency to dismantle 
plants as soon as they become obsolete 
or unprofitable. The total daily capacity 
of the plants operating on Jan. 1, 1950, 
amounted to 10,278,000 gallons, or 98 
per cent of the total, leaving only 258,- 
000 gallons, or 2 per cent, for the shut- 
down plants. This contrasts with the 
refining industry, which usually has 5 
per cent of its total capacity idle; the 
difference due to the relative ease 
with which a refiner can secure a crude 


IS 


‘supply as against the difficulty the nat- 


ural gasoline manufacturer has in re- 
establishing his gas connections. 
During 1929 the average total daily 
capacity of the operating plants was 
9,899,000 gallons, while the average daily 


production amounted to 6,015,000 gal-; 
plants | 


lons. This indicates that the 
operated during 1929 at 61 per cent of 
their capacity. 

Although over 60 plants were disman- 
tled in Oklahoma during 1929 the State, 


with 268 plants, continued to rank first! 


in total number. California was second 


in number of plants with 165, and was! 


one of the few States that showed a gain 
since the 1928 census. California was 
ihe leading State in total daily capa- 
city, With 3,658,000 gallons; Oklagoma 
was second, with 3,085,000 gallons. The 
disparity between. the average size of 
plants in various sections of the country 
Was more pronounced than at any time 
since these surveys were begun. For 
example, the average size of the plants 


in Pennsylvania on Jan. 1, 1930, was less | 


than 1,000 gallons daily, but in California 
it was over 20,000 gallons. 
The largest plant in the is 


country 


that of the General Petroleum Corpora- | 








Three Dealers Sign 
Trade Stipulations 


Alleged Misbranding in Gar- 
ment Industry Involved 





Three dealers in materials used in 
clothing have signed stipulations with the 


Federal Trade Commission agreeing to | 
misbranding, de-' 


discontinue types of 
scribed as unfair practices, the Commis- 
sion announced July 29. The Commis- 
sion’s statement follows in full text: 

Two of these cases concern misrepre- 
sentation of a dealer as a manufacturer. 


Commodities involved are furs, knit out- ! 


erwear, hosiery, and woolen goods. De- 
tails of each case are as follows: 

Stipulation No. 593 Hides, Pelts, Furs, 
and Wool The words “tanners” 
“manufacturers’ will no longer be used 
in advertising by an individual selling 
and distributing hides, pelts, furs and 
wool so as to create the impresion that 
he owns or controls a tannery wherein 
the products he sells are tanned, when 
such is not the fact. 

Stipulation No. 594 Knit Outerwear 
and Hosiery An individual dealer in 
knit outerwear and hosiery will refrain 
from use of the words knitting or mills 
or the expression “direct from mills to 
you,” in his advertising so as to imply 
that he manufactures the product he 
ls, or that such product is sold direct 


se 


and | 


at the expense of the compression and 
charcoal methods. The daily capacity of | 
the plants using the absorption method | 
increased from 5,476,000 gallons on Jan. | 
1, 1928, to 7,956,000 gallons on Jan. 1, 
1930, at which date it comprised 76 per 
cent of the total. The charcoal method 
of producing natural gasoline, the most 
recent development in natural gasoline 
manufacturing equipment, declined in 
favor during 1928 and 1929 when the 
total number of plants fell from 27 to 23, 
and the total daily capacity from 214,-| 
000 gallons to 186,000 gallons. 





| 
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Mr. Hyde to Inspect | 
Fruit Fly Operations 


Secretary of Agriculture to 
Inspect Present 
tions in Florida 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur | 
M. Hyde, and the Chief of the Plant 
Quarantine and Control Administration, 


Lee A. Strong, have gone to Florida to 
survey the Mediterranean fruit fly eradi- 
cation work of the Department in that 
State, itewas stated orally at the office 
‘of the Secretary July 29. 

The trip, it was stated, will fulfill in 
part the Secretary’s desire to inspect the | 
field work of the Department. Until) 
now he has been 
cause of pressure work at the Depart- 
ment. He has also expressed a desire 
to visit some of the national forests this 
season, it was stated. 


A large force of departmental inspec-! 


tors is in the field now to determine 


whether the fruit fly has been eradicated | 


from Florida citrus orchards, the~Acting 
Chief of the Plant Quarantine and Con- 
trol Administration, S. A. Rohwer, stated 
orally July 28. This force began its 
work after a short period in which the 
field inspection work had been discon- 
tinued because of lack of funds, he said. 
The inspectors have found no fruit 
fly since resumption of the work, Mr. 
Rohwer said. However, this does not 
mean that eradication is complete, he 
a needle in a haystack,” 
anticipation of 
fested areas. 
The Department wished, he said, to 
make absolutely certain that the fly has 
been eradicated before precautions to 
prevent its spread are discontinued. In 
this way, a spread of the fly from a 
small infested area can Be prevented and 


there being no 
finding any large in- 


cation job again can be avoided. 

Quanartine Rules Lightened 
Improvement in the situation some 
time ago led to a relaxation of the quar- 
antine regulations governing shipments 
of citrus fruits from Florida to an ex- 


tent which seemed warranted, Mr. 
Rohwer said. This permits shipments 
under certain conditions believed to be 


adequate to prevent spread of the pest 
to other States. 

Mr. Rohwer said he understands the 
Secretary wishes also to survey the 
corn borer eradication work of the De- 
partment this season, but he has not 
been advised of definite plans for this 
trip, 


Meningitis Increase 
Steady for Five Years 


Rise in Incidence of Infantile 
Paralysis Is Described 


There has been a steady increase in 
the number of cases of meningococcus 
meningitis (infantile paralysis) 
the last five years, and during the first 
two months of 1930, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, July 28. In March, however, the 
graph for the 1930 incidence fell below 
that of a year ago, it was stated. 

It is significant that each year, during 
the last five years, there has been an in- 
crease over the preceding year, it was 
pointed out, and last year the number 
of cases of this meningitis was larger 
than the combined total of the two pre- 
ceding years. The nomenclature has 
been changed several times, the disease 
having been variously designated as cer- 
ebrospinal meningitis, epidemic meningi- 
| tis, and other similar terms, so earlier 
| figures are not comparable with the later 
ones, it was explained, 

The rise in incidence of this type of 
meningitis during the last five years has 


Condi-, : 


| the schedule 
| present manufactured gas service has been 


unable to do this be- | 


added, since the task is “like looking for | 


during | 





tured gas. In the first three places the 
natural gas rates will be $1 for the first 
200 cubic feet or less per meter per month 
in incorporated territory and $1.30 in un- 
incorporated territory, 11 cents per 100 
cubic feet for the next 4,800 cubic feet, 
graduated down to 5% cents for all in| 
excess of 200,000 cubic feet per month. The 
graduated rates for Carmel are slightly | 
higher. | 

The same company was authorized to es-! 


tablish interim rates for natural gas in 
Fresno of 70 cents for the first 200 cubic 
feet per month in incorporated territory, 


$1 in unincorporatea territory, 8% cents 
per 100 cubic feet for the next 4,800 cubic! 


feet, graduated to 5 cents for all in excess | 


| of 200,000 cubie feet per month. These rates 
|} were compared in a statement by the com- | 


mission with present rates for artificial gas | 
of 80 cents for 600 cubic feet or less per 
month; 87 cents for 700 cubic 
per 1,000 cubie feet for the next 4,300 cubic | 
feet, graduated to 55 cents per 1,000 cubie 
feet for all in excess of 300,000 cubic feet. 

Tracy Gas Co. was directed to make e7- 


fective rates for natural gas in Tracy and! year, reflects a healthy growth of this 


suburbs, a rate of $1.10 for the first 200) 
cubic feet or less per month in incorporated | 
territory, $1.30 in unincorporated terri- | 


ory, 11 cents per 100 cubie feet for the 
next 4,800 cubic feet, graduated to 6 cents, 
to hecome effective - 


entirely superseded by straight natural gas. 
Florida 
Revision in rates on resinous waste wood 


between points in Florida and revis’on in 
the descriptions of standard packages for 


handling fruits and vegetables and of fer-, 


tilizer and fertilizer material have been 


ordered by the railroad commission, 


| ~ North Dakota 


Dakota Central Telephone Co. has been 
authorized by the board of railroad com- 
missioners to establish 24-hour service and 
increase rates at Strasburg; also to close 


i ¢ 85 : 5° 403.56 Richmond, July 29. + 
aoe ve and service subscribers; Paid amounting to $55,403.56. - ; 7 ne ” ; ar 

car Se? Siemeene be Serwae Seneerenews i | The General Insurance Corporation’s| Kentucky City 
from St»asburg. Department Statement tati le fi + | : ’ 

Otter Tail Power Co. was authorized to oe . . variations in automobile fire and theft 
construct a transmission line between Lang- The following: Is a statement of the | schedules have been approved by the 
/don and Hannah and between Milton and! assets and liabilities of this department | State corporation commission in an order | 
Langdon, ; on June 30, 1930: | stating that the variations constitute re-| 
eee tc wae ae eee ae” Assets: Balance in fund as per State|ductions under the regular scale. 

ize ic ase fl Ps ps Pa. s be . . 

Waciha; F eae © Wicket Co: was ok | auditor’s record, $39,344.60; June re-|-~——————~—~—~—~—~-—~-—~>—~>—>—>——>—>——————— - 

s —— : : 7 . . mo >, i . =" i ? . ° o.0 
thorized to construct a transmission line'Ceipts not included in State auditor’s applying to surety companies writing 


|from Hague to Strasburg. 
Emmons County Light & Power Co. was 


authorized to reduce electric rates at 
Linton. 
Montana-Dakota Power Co. was author- | 


ized to make effective a combined schedule 


of residential lighting, refrigeration and 
| cooking rates at Williston. 
Dakota Central Telephone Co. was au- 


thorized to buy the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co.’s property in Sargent. 
Dakota Public Service Co. was authorized 
to reduce electric rates at Cooperstown. 
Otter Tail Power Co. was authorized to 
reduce electric rates for farm customers in 
North Dakota. 


feet, $1.05] 


hen the | 








State of South Dakota: 

Pierre, July 29. 
For the first time in the history of 
the State bonding department, its annual 
statement, for the fiscal ‘year ended 
June 30, 1930, has been set up according 
to the requirements of the insurance} 
department applying to surety com- 
panies writing the same class of busi- 
ness, and a change in the law by the 
last legislature made it possible for the 


department to be operated in accordance 
with recognized insurance practices, it 
is asserted in a statement issued by the | 
insurance commissioner, Don C. Lewis. 

The statement follows in full text: 


Healthy Growth Shown 


The financial statement of the State 
bonding department at the close of busi- 
ness June 30, 1930, the end of the fisca! 


Insurance Company, with head office in| 
Hollywood, has changed its name to 
Pacific States Life Insurance Company. 
The latter is a Colorado corporation un- 


ance commissioner of that State, the re- 
port said. 


Canadians to Be Present 
At Insurance Convention) 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, July 29. 
The governors of all the New England 





minion of Canada are expected to at- 
|tend a banquet and evening session of 


| acco commissioners at Hartford Sept. 8, | 


department and the continued improve- 
ment in the financial conflition of 
fund. 
During the fiscal year just closed this | 
department received in premiums upon} gjoners. 
bonds of officials of the State and its} for life 
political subdivisions $34,194.92 as com-| casualty 
pared with a premium income for the! ‘ 
previous fiscal year of $14,956.87. The 
increase in premium income is accounted | of the New England States from Sept 
| for both by the larger number of bonds} 49 to 13. 7 ayer 
issued during the year and because of | 
the increased rates placed in effect in! 
July, 1929. | 
| During the fiscal year just closed the} 
| bonding department paid out in claims | 
on official bonds the sum of $49,332.06. | 
In the previous fiscal year claims were | 


the | 


stated, and several entertainment 


and surety agents. 


Following the business sessions, it 


Rates on Fire and Theft 
Are Reduced in Virginia 





Commonwealth of Virginia: | 


balance, 1,387; premiums 
collection, $1,942.57. 
674.17. 


ul in course of | this class of business. This was made 
Total assets, $42,- ' possible through amendments of the 
State bonding law by the last session of | 
Liabilities: Reserve for claims in proc-| the ‘legislature. A change in the law 
of adjustment, $23,654; unearned | also made it possible for the department 
premium reserve, $7,999.93; reserve for|to be operated in accordance with well | 
interest and costs on claims, $1,000; re- | recognized insurance practices. 
serve for unreported losses, $5,000. To- | The elimination of red tape, prompt 
tal liabilities, $37,653.93; surplus, $5,-| adjustment and payment of claims, and 
| 020.24. Total, $42,674.17. |the assistance of the department in 
For the first time in the history of | eliminating loose practices in various 
the department this annual statement! public offices has also assisted in build- 


ess 


der the direct supervision of the insur-;i" the N ; 
| place its interpretation upon a clause of 
a robbery insurance policy and to sub- 

mit proof in advance of trial as to the 

| precautions the company claims should 

‘have been taken by the assured to safe- 

|} guard the property insured. 7 


trustees, 
| by reason of a robbery the trustees claim 
| was suffered by the assured at Detroit. 


peals 
Judge A. 
Fidelity Deposit Company of Maryland 
| $12,537 with interest from Nov. 25, 1929. 
The suit was brought by the bonding . 
company 
from it $9,950 on a $200,000 bond cover- 
ing Lampton & Burks, paving contrac- 
tors of Louisville, on a claim that one 
of the streets paved by the contractors 
|was improperly constructed. After pay- 
/ment of the claim, according to the rece 
ord, it was discovered that the deteriora- 
‘tion of the street was caused by a sub- 


of Alameda, San Joaquin, Stanislaus, Sacra- 2 scp i council by the division of insurance, | 2 

| mento, Contra Costa, Solano, Sonoma, Napa, partment Issu ie First July 29. | Tell Court What Precau 

Sethe ‘ame “company. was authority to} Statement Following Re-| The Associated Life Insurance Com-| tions Holder of Its Policy 
same company was y to ; any, Wi ead office at Los Angeles 5s 

make effective interim rates for natural gas - p 5 , 

| service in the cities of Salinas, Monterey, quirements oon — its name to Los Angeles | Should Have Taken 

Pacific Grove and Carmel-by-the-Sea_ in a ® ife Insurance Company, the report an-| ‘ ‘ 

|place of present schedules for manufac- S nounced, and the Mountain States Life! 


Stete of New York: 
New York, July 29. 


The Century Indemnity Company has 
| been directed by Judge Richard P.-Lydon, 


New York Supreme Court, to 


The case is that of Tevel Kaleko et al., 
suing for upward of $30,000 


A clause in the policy before the court 


States and some officials from the Do- | PTovides that “The company shall not be 
| liable for loss or damage 
the assured has taken all reasonable pre- ~ 
cautions 
the national convention of State insur-j;against loss by robbery. 


* * 


* unless 


to safeguard the  propefty 


Upon application of Alex Davis, of 


according to an announcement issued by | Goldstein & Goldstein, attorneys for the 
| the general chatrman, William Brosmith. | trustees, Judge Lydon directed the com- 
The business. sessions of the conven-|pany to place its interpretation upon 
‘tion will be held Sept. 8 and 9, it was this provision of the policy and to submit 
fea-|in advance of the trial as to “what pre- 
tures will be provided for the commis- | cautions” 


it claims should have been 


Special programs will be given | taken by the assured “to safeguard the 
Insurance agents and for fire,| property against the risk covered by the 
| policy.” 


The application was opposed by Prince 


was announced, the party will visit each |& Lamb, attorneys for the company, who 
}econtended that “the policy does not re- 
quire specifically any particularly kind of 
precautions to be taken,” and “that is 
;a matter to be determined upon the trial 
of 
should have taken precautions to safe- 
guard the property against the loss cov- 
ered by the policy.” 


this action, whether the assured 


one 
Appeals 

Award to Surety Company 
Frankfort, Ky., July 29.—The City of 


| Richmond, Ky., has filed an appeal in 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
of District - 


the 
J. 


from 
M. 


judgment 
Cochran awarding the 


after the city had recovered 


| has been set up according to the re-j|ing up the business to its present condi-|terranean flow of water and not through 


quirements of the insurance department | tion, ' 


any fault in the construction. 


a RR A 














the necessity of doing the entire eradi- 


| 
The Housewife’s Dut 


To her home, not to her grocer 





Vil 


\ 


The housewife was not put on earth to support 
grocers. - She owes no grocer a living. She does owe 
herself and her family the greatest amount of the best 
food her money can buy. Her only duty when buying 
food is to her home. 


The honest grocer asks no favors. He does not 
expect charity. He is willing to be judged by the 
amount of good food he gives for the consumer’s dollar, 


A & P is a grocer who has already been judged by 
many consumers. After seventy years in business, it 


y 


toe the buyer from the factory without} 
intervention of middlemen, when such is 
not the fact. 


1929 Is Estimated 


been accompanied by sharp local out: | 
breaks in various parts of the country, 
it was said, and the death rate in most | 


enjoys the patronage of over 5,000,000 thrifty house- 


United States exports of raw cotton 
during the first six months of 1930 
showed a decrease of nearly $100,000,- 
000 as compared with the same period 
of last year, according to figures made 
public July 29 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Department’s statistics show a 
greater reduction in valuation than in 


Stipulation 595 Men's Suitings Ad- of these outbreaks has been relatively 
vertising their goods as “woolens’ and high. ; 

“worsteds” will be discontinued by co-| _Although there have been considerable 
partners selling and distributing men’s! differences in the incidence of this men- 
suitings so as not to imply that their imgitis in various parts of the country, 
products are made in whole or in part 4"d also wide fluctuations in the num- 
from wool. ber of cases reported in the same States 
at different times, yet the increase in 
| the prevalance of the disease since 1925 





| 
| 





wives. 


So large a following of critical shoppers is the 
result of a single simple fact—that the public buys 





the volume of shipments, the number California Sends More 
of bales exported recording a decline >: . 
of 22 per cent while the value of the| Pineapples to Germany, 
shipments registered a decrease of ap-| mil 
proximately 31 per cent, reflecting lower! State of California: 
export prices. Sacramento, July 28. | 
During the month of June, the price Although pineapples are not grown 
factor was further manifested in a de-|commercially in California, exports of 
cline of 49 per cent in the value of ex- canned pineapples from California ports 
ports as compared with a year ago while| to Germany during the first four months | 
the reduction in the number of bales|of this year exceeded shipments of any 
shipped was 38 per cent, according to|other canned fruit by almost 4,000,000 | 
the Department’s figures. | pounds, according to a statement issued 
The total quantity of raw cotton ex-' by the chief of the State bureau of com- 
ports during the first half of the year; merce, Charles C. Bowen. | 
was 2,352,100 bales, amounting to $218,- The total of canned fruit shipments 
423,483. Exports of cotton manufac-| to Germany from California ports, it was 
tures during this period were valued at! stated, amounted to 4,986,178 pounds in| 


$50,045,458, a decline of 31 per cent!the four months, compared. with 4,666,- | 
from the first. half of 1929. The de-| 784 pounds during the same period last 
cline in manufactures was reflected in; year. The shipments of canned pine- 


all of the principal items in this group, apple increased from 3,780,849 pounds in 
Insses being recorded in cloths, yarns,/1929 to 4,276,694 pounds in the four 
thwveads, and hosiery, according to the | months of 1930, Of the California fruits, 
4 | peaches led with 526,857 pounds. 


has extended to all sections of the coun- 
try, it was said. 

Incomplete reports for the first three 4 
months of 1930 show rates higher than 
normal in England, Wales, Scotland, The 
Netherlands, and Poland, but no figures 
have been found from Europe that indi- 
cate a general increase of the disease 
comparable with that in the United 
States, it wgs revealed. 

During the first 22 weeks of 19306 
5,400 cases of menjngococcus meningiti: 
were reported to the Public Health 
Service by 47 States, compared with 
5,900 cases in the same period of last 
year, but in 1928, the same States re- 
ported only 2,800 cases, it was shown. In 
general, the States which reported con- 
siderable numbers of cases of this dis- 
ease during the first five months of last 
year show decrease prevalence this year, 
it was stated, but some States, which in 
previous years had comparatively few 
cases, report decided increases in the 
prevalence this year. 
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Railroads 


~ Seaboard’s Plan Permission to Issue Bonds | Admiral Moffett ‘Canada to. Start Surveying 
For Finaneing Is Granted to Boston Terminal Advises Building | For Proposed Road to Alaska 


Given Approval 1. C. C. Authorizes Offering of $1,163,000 in 4 Per Cent To Treaty Limit Hiahway Would Stimulate Tourists Travel From L nited| 


Notes for Purpose of Reimbursing Company States and Open Up Area of Vast Natural | 


- Imor. i i Resources, Reports Say | 
I. Cc. C. Grants Permission For Improvement reemenenret |Naval Aeronautics Chief As- ee eseua cena 


J ; is | ~ - Cruisers surveyi for the location of a;land of unsuspected wealth,” he said. 

For Use of $3,247,000 pa SS eee oe ioe can as ao - : ees Ts oe ; oleate weme toe ten orem d Canada- | “Beside this, the value of the tourist! 

To Meet Obligations Tent So < ‘tom eed i ge Sag and rere | July 39, 1896 a supplements | Could Be Strengthened Alaska highway and for the ae ae a he ogy aT ee eye a 

i ; Renee ane ee we | Y i 97 Ts ¢ - {tion of its cost will be started shortly | would use e roac roulc 2 a Bg) 

Have Been Assumed Somme ‘anaes we Se ee ae aot Si “aaa oe aa With Plane Platforms iy the public works ren of Vic- ya of revenue to the province, he} 

ee ee aoe 4 t ( ‘0 it Co eae reer oria, British Columbia, according to a} added. j 

: e _|eant to the Oj Colony Trust Company, toria, Bri » acco i a | ’ 

; , Fed ar aie a No | trustee. They-will be dated July 1, 130, | [Continued from Page 7.] report from Trade Commissioner E. | - A previous report from Consul Harold | 

Upon further consideration of proceed-| 8365 ma are i] Mag dia t less than | Will be issued as coupon bonds, regis-| di field Hill enable aircraft |Babbit at Vancouver, made public July; g, Tewell, at Vancouver, declared that | 

ings growing out of the Seaboard Air The bonds will be sold at not less |trable as to principal, in the denomina- | *&™™me late fields, will e hi 29 by the Department of Commerce. | while an improved automobile road into | 
Line Railway’s application in Finance 99.09 per cent of par and accrued inter- | 


























, ; pao . egistered bonds| always to having ianding facilities Amara © advices made available|the northern section of British Columbia | 
Docket No. 7818, the Interstate Com- | est and — used = additions and | "ne. Ten at Tome os oe, | available. a ee oe Se ee ee a oa 
merce Commission on July. 29 issued a, betterme ts and to =. ne nade | tiples thereof*the coupon and registered You are doing your share but you gytomotive division the projected road large number of tourists to or province, 
report and order authorizing the eae. | goer corr Sapeneneres: Rekevetore bonds to be interchangeable, will bear; must encourage others to do likewise. woyld provide a continuous artery from | “it is understood to be the primary | 
fae 50 yan Tot exceening, ont ee mel e such yee ‘ interest at the rate of 4 per cent per|It has been said that even though avia-|gosttle and other northwestern United purpose of the Government to employ | 
a iS com for th aan cn cone | Applicant Making annum, payable semiannually on Jan. 1; tion fields were established every 10 | States points to Fairbanks, Alaska. it as a means of opening up a large 
capital stock for the retir - 


and July 1, and will mature July 1, 1950.| miles throughout the United States, the A road alreaay exists from Vancouver | area of timber, mineral and agricultura! 
: | tention » tds he rchase|!and thus required would be a smai!), “77%” ‘ich is in the west cen. land, and to attract to the ports of this 
together with the reimbursement of the) mo full text of the Commission’s re- ae tee — oo oS 16 ae percentage of that now utilized by rail- 2 ee British Columbia and which| Province the business of rapidly de- 
Eved’s treaqury for moneyn Cpt s seh | Port follows: ‘or bond houses and five bids, represent-|T0ads for right-of-way and terminals. paged os 300 miles from Juneau, Alaska. | Veloping towns and settlements in the 
the retirement and cancellation of such) "m,. Boston Terminal Company, a com- ing 15 bidders, were received. The| Just as you had laid your foundations) y, §- planned, however, to survey north interior of British Columbia, which 
ae ea ; ission’s on carrier by railroad engaged in in- | highest bid, 99.09 per cent of par and| for commercial aviation and just as com-| fom Hazleton to the Yukon boundary , Otherwise would be diverted to Alaska. 

The full text of the ———. _terstate commerce, has duly applied for | accrued interest, was made by Lee, Hig-| mercial aviation is expanding, so must and probably to Dawson, Alaska, which; The survey parties which will carry 
second supplemental report in the case’ authority under section 20a of the inter- ginson & Company and the First Na-|naval aviation continue to expand ne ged toggle le 9 Mo Vancouver, on the work will be placed in the fieid | 
follows: 2. 1929, in this | State commerce act to issue $1,163,329.73 | tional-Old Colony Corporation, both of|keep up the pace it has set for itself. |i was explained. within the next few days, one operating 

By our order of Nov. Me ere aadified of first mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds. | Boston, Mass., and subject to our ap-| The Bureau of Aeronautics estimates out of Hazleton and one from Telegraph 
| Sontag ¢ pete cor Py ; 31, | No objection to the granting of the ap-| proval has been accepted. On that basis| that an additional 1,000 airplanes will Creek, the latter surveying north to! 
y our supple Mar, ¢ 


cellation of equipment trust obligations Improvements to Property 


A preliminary investigation of tie 


Stee : ; “ “me o¢ | route for the proposed highway, as re- ay ilk t foe EE Ge omen that 

9e7 ag . ir; plication has been presented to us. the annual cost to the applicant will| be needed to comply with the terms of 5 aaa es <a the Yukon boundary. - Ss OF hat 
1930, 162 I. C. C. 267, the a S| The applicant is a terminal company |be approximately 4.07 per cent. the London treaty. This will mean that sg Bg oe ea by the end of the Summer a generai 
Line Railway — os on cer.|and maintains in the southerly part of | Issue Approved by ;an additional five-year building program | f¢rlor, ate eee ; idea of the most feasible route wili be| 
herein, was authorized, subjec | . $ 3 


i fuk ow contains roads whicn: : 
ing the Yukon now contains roa lavaitable. 


Airplanes may be used to cooperate | 
with the foot parties making the sur- 
vey, according to Mr. Babbit’s report. 


: Ste nis iss 2 other | the City of Boston, Mass., a union pas- | ‘ae ; must be authorized by Congress. 
tain eS jin 5 994,420 shares senger station providing terminal facili- State Utilities Body I was for the ratification of the Lon-| (30.6 of them are unsuitable for motor 
a ames a ck without par value, of | ties for the Boston & Albany Railroad) Inasmuch ag the proposed bonds are don treaty, provided we build up to it. jog. 
of . . ak was to be sold. The | Company, the New York/New Haven &|issuable in denominations of not less There were so many reasons for its rati- 
i . aa eae requires that the net | Hartford Railroad Company, and cer-| than $1,000, it will be necessary to limit | fication that I was at a loss to under-| Present Roads =, oe 
orga the sale of the stock, | tain lines leased by the latter. - ; the amount thereof to not exceeding $1,- stand the opposition. Aside from its Vv » ie Wace IL b E 
proceeds iy the deductions provided; It has been and is making additions | 163,000. The department of public utili-| benefits to peace, international good-will,| Vary ut Lypes OSS y vaporation. 
eae coer ot ae a2 1929, in excess'and improvements to, and changes in,;ties of Massachusetts under date of Juiy| saving of money, it repairs the most From Carcross through Whitehorse to 


oo sal enioly » | i < stati 2, 1930, approved the issue of not ex-| serious defect of the Washington treaty.) y ‘ossing may be traveled by au-| e ° 
of $15,445,960, shall be used solely for| the station shed, concourse, and station pp Yukon Crossing may be traveled by Ot Gaso ine tuc 1e 


extend along the entire route, although 





i i ’s s ing | buildi vi s ay for ceeding $1,500,000 of these bonds. We scrapped our battleships, the only tgmobile. From Yukon Crossing to Daw- | 
meencing. ~~ se ee | aie oak ba aces on Gennes We 7 that the proposed issue by naval power we had, an? left. the door pa the only road or trail is fe Winter | 
funded indebte eats nat for other cap- for expenditures heretofore made for ad- the Boston Terminal Company as afore-| wide open in all other categories. This| <jeq road, which has been surveyed and re \ 
+ gong mee eh ‘she ll not thereafter | ditions and betterments, it is proposed to | said of not exceeding $1,163,000 of first-| blunder has now been retrieved in the could be improved for automobile traffic. i : | 
“ag ee tee of Surther capitaliza- | issue bonds in the amount indicated. | mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds (a) is| London treaty, by limiting all ee. This road is seldom used during the Observations on Bulk Stor-| 
a sot facther requires that no part| A statement filed with the application for lawful objects within its corporate |and for our national pride and self-re- Summer since most people take the Win- 


of such remajning proceeds shall be purports to show that the applicant has | purposes, and compatible with the pub-| spect we must build to the treaty limits. | 0. youtes down the Yukon River from | age Tanks Are Being Made 


é ; - , ca . 5 ee ane lie 2 yhich ar sary and ap- The London treaty contains the same | y,), ‘rossi Daws Fr Daw- 

oie applicant has sub- | expended since May 15, 1925, or proposes | lic interest, which are necessary an eo c } n € Yukon Crossing to Dawson. From Daw- | i . 
ore Son a statement or to expend. for capital purposes a total! propriate for and consistent with the provisions in regard to aircraft car-|son there is a road to Glacier Creek, on In Oklahoma 
atements showing the general purposes | of $1.163,329.73. Of this amount $306,- | proper performance by it of service to! riers as the Washington treaty, allow-|\the border between Alaska and the Yu- = a 


Bae seeds are to be ap-| 407.82 had been exnended as of June 25, the public as a common carrier, and ing 135,000 tons for Great Britain and | kon, 
2» afer = Fete: Noni nl aa 1930, and $856,921.91 was to be expended | which will not impair its ability to per-| the United States and 81,000 tons for! The chief value of the proposed In- 
data as required by our order of Feb. upon the work then and at present in| form let ey and (b) ale cae Japan, a ratio of 2 00 e, but Lg n ternational-Pacific highway to the Yu-| 
19, 1927, respecting applications filed progress. The details of the expendi- ably necessary and appropriate sor such’ the building of aircraft carriers of 1 a kon, according to O. S. Finnie, director 
under section 20a of the interstate com-| tures are given in the application. purposes. 000 tons or less, unless they are chargec ‘of the Northwest territories and Yukon“ 
merce act. to the aircraft carrier tonnage. oa branch of the Canadian department of 
Use of $3,416,000 Ask es Pe ene vee kts however, to the Lon- | the interior, is to stimulate tourist traffic. 
By supplemental application _ filed Rate Decisions don treaty, permitting the placing of Jt was Mr. Finnies belief that the high- 
herein on June 3, 1930, the applicant ° landing decks on 25 per cent of the 


Observations on _ five 12,000-gallon | 
storage tanks have been started as part 
of a general study of evaporation iosses 
of gasoline at the petroleum experiment 
station of the Bureau of Mines and the 
State of Oklahoma, located at Bartles- 
ville, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced July 29. 





TOUS | cerceee 4s oe aaa ee cates | / ; 

: : way should take in Dawson since tourists The tanizs will be studied fer three 
requests that we approve the use of $3,- Announced by the cruiser tonnage, This means that land- | would be more interested in that locality, ree aie ee Siete “a te 
416,000 of the proceeds from the sale of | 23 ee ing eran ee rv — = !which became so famous during Klon- wens it, was stated. ‘The full text of the 
the stock for the retirement and can- I C c - about 80,000 ons of cruiser tonn ge for dike days, than anything else in the Yu- eae eae 
cellation of a like amount of equipment- | nterstate ommerce ommiission the United States and Great Britain and 


kon. Gasoline is frequently subject to 
trust obligations that matured in 1928 | * | 48,000 for Japan. _ | Dominion aid would probably be re-| shrinkage rhe Scenametian i ie 
and 1929. I is stated that the net ‘The Interstate Commerce Commission Petition of Inland Waterways Corpora- | _We now have catapults for launching quired in order and to build and ™main-| journey from the refinery to the con- 
amount of the cash available to the aP-! on July 29 made public decisions in rate! tion for through rail-barge-rail routes and | airplanes on our present cruisers carry- tain the highway through the Yukon, samen. ae part of a general study of 
plicant from the sale of its stock under | (4.6, which are summarized as follows: | Joint rates between points in — and | ing from two, to four airplanes. But the since local taxes would probably prove | evaporation losses, the petroleum exper- 
authority of our order of Nov. 12, 1929,|  “oics9 and Related Cases —Shreveport | pooern eo, ee. _ Texas,| US of catapults has one great disad- | inadequate, and in all probability a pro-!j rent station, maintained by the United 
was approximately $19,911,710, so that | “Chamber of Commerce v. Chicago & Saib- | om, the aber, te Sailaleaste tiene required | Vantage, the planes cannot be recovered | viso would be inserted in any such Do-| states Bureau of Mines and the State 
after deduction of the $15,445,960 as| ern Iilinois Railway Company et al. De-|by our original report and order, 153 1 c.| by the cruiser without stopping and jun- | minion grant that the road should go! o¢ Oklahoma“at Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
provided by the supplemental order, the! cided July 12, 1930. 'C. 129, as amended July 8, 1929, 156 I. C.|less the weather is fairly smooth. The by way of Dawson, Mr, Finnie asserted. has started a series of observations on | 
amount to which the limitations of the| 9). mixed carload shipment of refrig-|C. 141, and May 15, 1930, 163 I. C. C.| Placing of a landing deck on a cruiser|The Yukon, he believed, would go ahead | pu) storage tanks. 
supplemental order apply is approxi-|¢rators and refrigerating machines, com- | 716, denied, y | will permit the recovery of planes be- with its part of the program if British A group of five all-steel welded tanks, 
mately $4,465,750. | bined, set up, and cooling machines for re-| Consolidated Southwestern Cases.—Decided | cause they can take of from the landing Columbia and Alaska built their parts each tank approximately 10 feet in di- 
Examination of the data filed in sup-j}frigerators, from Detroit, Mich., to Shreve-| July 1, 1930. ; . : _|deck and return to it regardless of the | of the highway. Dental geodl yg - gina ee ik = eueaoeee 
port of the supplemental application, port, La., found misrouted. Other ship-| 1. Reasonable groupings a aerate jcondition of the sea,and without the} A more recent report from Trade Com- of about 12,000 gallons, is being studied. 
discloses that all but $154,000 of the|ments found not misrouted. mapnaatien | saoverteas 7 oo lel Bain cruiser having to stop. |missioner Babbit, dated July 7, concerns aun of the decks are equipped Sea One 
equipment-trust obligations listed for bh. | Pomeroy : like traffic from and| between the Southwest afd Wisconsin) The number of planes carried by each the return to Vancouver of a ‘motor | ounce pressure relief valves and 1%2- | 
tirement and cancellation were actually | — ers ed ge but | points other than Milwaukee, Kenosha, and | cruiser can also be increased. However, @@™@van which went as far north as) (ice vacuum relief valve; the fifth tank | 
retired and canceled prior to Nov. 12, a sean a cchanen used in computing| Racine. Rates from and to the latter points | the treaty defines an aircraft carrier®as | Hazelton, British Columbia, over the pro- with a 5-pound pressure relief valve and | 
1929, the date of the original order) (Voces found inapplicable, in part. Ship-| Prescribed in 148 I. C. C. 613. _ , |a vessel of war designed for the spe-| posed highway fo Alaska. Mr. Babbit a \%-ounce vacuum relief valve. 
herein, and did not constitute a part of | ments found undercharged. Applicable; ,2- Iron or steel railway material, linseed | Gifie and exclusive purpose of carrying | }#!d that Premier Tolmie of British Co-|"" Of @he four tanks equipped with the 2- | 
the applicant’s outstanding funded in- jrates and minimum weights found not un- nh waeeuens eer Coens Sree sens | sleoatt and so constructed that aircraft | mule = oa cores of an oe de- ounce pressure relief valves, one is 
+ va - ao ~~ — ~ a bcos 2 oe a 2 | iawn ‘Sadiacena,  sseal pulp retarder,|¢@n be launched therefrom and landed $ ared that Is Summer we Rope 
relatively small part o e proceeds | plaints in Sub. No. 1 an ». No. 2 dis- s sses, i : 














and sal-ammoniac skimmings, in carloads,|thereon. The fitting of a landing-on|@ve that section north of Hazelton: in-| ed eS ee an 
; = ; : : sal- noniae skim gs, arloads, | con. ‘ é g- restigated 2 aaviaetcl Pn a stand- rd is covére Y “U0 
from the sale of the stock, if used as a Na 22667 —Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., v.| excepted from the application and require-| platform or flying-off platform or deck et ae nt ae Erove: © Seer of an inch, while the fourth tank is 
posed, would be used for reducing such | N°. lantie Coast Line Railroad Company et!™ents of the prior findings. \ou & Sanleal Gite, cxedzer ee desiarer. |? ; y. 8 proj : 
funded indebtedness. Use of the remain-| Atlantic Coast Line ‘ 5 3 } 


: itions by certai i s for elim- | prov; aA eee : * have to be financed separately and [| Painted white and partly housed with 
J Se ae he sale of the stock| !-_ Decided July 12, 1930. : i oe, Sattain Sievers for slim | provided such vessel was not designed.or feel deeply indebted for the hearty co-| asbestos sheathing. The fifth tank, which 
ing proceeds from the sale es ee 1. Defendants’ failure to publish and ap ee ee een aie «eee | adapted exclusively as an aircraft car- operation of friends from the United; iS equipped with the 5-pound pressure 
to reimburse the applicant’s treasury | iy’ on _interstate carload shipments of ae sg ME gg gh MB Fe reat |rier, shall not cause any vessel so fitted States.” , y relief valve, is painted aluminum. On 
for _expenditures made in retiring the | empty tin cans from seopenns it ae " dantenae * aera § to be charged against or classified in aed W. Sawyer, of the Department each tank is mounted an instrument for 
equipment-trust anagem eee es ee ae eee "subject to!. 4. Prior finding, 123 I. C. C. 203, modified | the category of aircraft carriers. | of the Interior, representing the United | obtaining a continuous record of the tem- 
oo } sn = Oe a stuns coms |tue 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A found un- | by prescription of column 2, in lieu of It is most important that no nation States, paid tribute to the engineering peratures and pressures in the vapor 


ee : 2914, ae nt + a 4 ro . | 4 perature nd pr re: the DOr 
i jithin the scope of the purposes for | Teasonable. Reparation awarded. eee aie ae os ientien ta ctona. | Yiolate the spirit of the treaty by turn-!and roads policy of the province. space of the tank. Each tank contains 
whi - a Ae ee ion we on ©. Rates on the above traffic found not in| reasonable rates for application to stone- | last & evaleer into am eineratt anevies 

which, under e provis s sup- 


: ~ . <tahj 

: : - “Building > pruonosed Alacke-Vuk |approximately 8,000 gallons of stabil- 
Anieti f the long-and-short- haul provi-| Ware, in carloads, from and to the points| <4 °that cruisers ka Rea ak Ve ‘Building the proposed Alaska-Yukon- app) a * . : ge 

atental condar’ such proceeds may be! viola - 9 ti € ~~ i St avetabe Gon, embraced in these proceedings. sc , a E cruisers must be essentia ly and! British ( olumbia highway would tap in- ized gasoline. ' ' i i f 
= - Ss ec eB prs =} ra ve ors . ar . ar sare ¢« “aa oe \ i ba Thos es za : 5 ores " ‘ 
pe F oa Bog a Ss i. | 5. Vinegar stock (crude juice of low- hewage 4 ore mod not aiverat c8t-| valuable territory, in the Taku and ; pacman we " un¢ os may, for 

“1h. : ¢ NY nan : link . any erade apples), in carloads, excepted from | rlers. seheve that the fitting sf land-| Stikine areas and open un a vast hinter- about ree months, during the hottes 
t Oe , sts at if we can . 20030.- srnational Nickel Company )€rade apples), é S 12 a “is areas ¢ I pa vas 4 hont es ae Bt 
re Seelicans 3 a of $3,-| Ne, ae Pas meena Company et al. the application and requirements of the | ing decks greatly increases the value of miei part of the year, when evaporation is 








é : ‘ ‘ | prior findings. Suspended schedules ordered! of 6-inch-gu cruisers, especially for 

» restricte roceeds, we! Decided July 12, 1980. BPIOP BODE : ruisers, especially Yin s I / 
oe _ er Lees, for} 1. Defendants’ failure to publish and ap- serene. i Reet Seta a commerce protection. It can readily be I resident Names Group 
neice hy caaauic tla of : the | Ply on carload shipments of monel metal | No. 21682 and Related Cases.—-Intrastate | seen that a 6-inch-gun cruiser with air- | 
retire é ‘ance 2: Ply 


—_ scrap frow Newark and Harrison, N. J., to] ates within Louisiana. Decided July 1.) craft having a range of 200 miles woul) | Lo Advise on Employment Current Output Last Year 
equipment-trust obligations. Huntington, W. Va., a rate contempo- | 1930. | 


make an ideal vessel for the protection 


greatest. 


. . é : 7 . ~ 
We find that the issue by the Seaboard | ,aneously in effect from more distant points a SS Ge teecens lates ar ecutnuees cudiieie Me is’ cr tan ciuttunad tien Duae 3.3 Would Light Path to Sun 
ir Li ailway C any*of not ex-|; ade subjec , 77 of Tariff Cir-|§ ‘ e yoints in Louisiana | re ) is at leas : a ’ 3 

Air ae Deer, Company: . stock ane wanes enum, We eens oe Repara- | 0" and west of the Mississippi River, in-| equal to the 8-inch-gun cruiser without Department of Agriculture, will be ex-| [Continued from Page 1.] 

a oe easy fon th tion dwarded 3 jcluding points on both banks thereof, on| landing decks and aircraft. We have’ officio members. 7 ) ont; electricity 
, ar ve as Dre ‘@ ie awa > | . & 2 ; , ' ‘ y C € ; i ; ' Sn a Re ; Rien : 

> ge par ve . one png f = 2. Rates on monel metal scrap, in car-| bagging and ties, bags and bagging, sreen | 73,000 tons of cruiser tonnage availabie The question is not as simple as it; States increased 24 per cent; electricity 

ized, the proceeds from the sale of s «. wate: 


ili srtili aterisz | } : * or . : S PS apa = Oe ay @ . > 
: loads, from Newark and Harrison to Hunt- | coffee, fertilizer and fertilizer materials,| under the London treaty, besides our|appears on the surface. The inclusion! generated increased 625 per cent; the 
much of said stock as has been or may ington, via Potomac Yard, Va., found not, furniture, glass bottles and jars, molasses ; 


| LES Sine pent mane ‘ . 4 torminat; ° s ; ber of consumers of all kinds in- 
: , . a : : present 6-inch-gun cruisers and. the;of a determination of the amount of num : 
zs . nibas . ‘dey and si DS, Sugar, Vv ar, i p ads; . =. ; ; + : mare +5 ner © é E 
be sold under authority of our order of! +9 have been or to be unreasonable or other- | i SIEUpS, Sugar a ge idal 2 carloads 118 8-inch-gun cruise#® provided for in| unemployment in the census taken Apr.;creased 465 pen cent, and the population 
Nov. 12, 1929, to be used for the purposes | wise lawful the maintenance of the present intrastate 7 : ; Sat : 4 ‘ate |living in electrically wired homes, 520 
Bou y* 2a uae ha ‘eanditione ina, No. e680. Central Illinois Public Service | "ates between the said Louisiana points on the London treaty. This can be most 1 gives us for the first time an accurate | living in electrical) , 
= ne = o ae age Gensans of eee eee Cincinnati, Chi-| fertilizer and fertilizer materials, grain | efficiently used by building 10,000-ton| base on which to formulate plans and) per cent. 
e supplemental repor ed wi | ) eM and, atl, 
















. : : : i rrai roducts, and petroleum and its | 6-inch-gun cruisers and by placing land-| a knowledge of the whole problem which Because of this constantly growing de- 
, 7 . aaa all ago & St. Louis Railway Company et al.|@"d grain proc . a5 |< se y} & le é g U l ‘ ; mente See os 
_ a age of = nee os of | on >. rein na 1230. Pane products, ie bose than carloads; one wae: jing decks and aircraft aboard them. we have never hitherto possessed. But if! mand the badantes nen, had to conte uct 
Mar. 31, 1950, herein, including the re- R i aoe a ham | tenance of intrastate rates on classes an¢ “ee 7e were to attempt such an absolutely! nearly 50,000 miles of transmission lines 
Y ’ , : 8 ate on coal, in carloads, from Benham | * ee Es ae eee: Seeeee ’ we were to attempt such an ab: y , nearly ’ : oe | ae 
tirement and cancellation of the equip-!.nq Kenvir, Ky., to Quincey, Ill, found cag ROOTS PS ig Mew Grtenns, an aes Building Up to Treaty accurate determination of employment | above 22,000 volts during the past seven 
ment-trust obligations listed above, and unreasonable. | Complaint dismissed, PERM o> Pg Seoeg> gooh galt ee as vee Is Needed Investment once every three months it would re- | years, has doubled the ontput of energy 
(or) the reimbursement of the applicant’s | No. 20125.—Krenning Schlapp be peng in constructing intrastate yates in : ne quire a house-to-house canvass of the and has increased its customers by more 
alleged Paonia os : bh Women iemeae Gomecar ata Deeded | Louisiana of 20 constructive miles for Mis-|. The cost of building to the London! entire Nation and would be practically | than 11,000,000. 
retirement and cancellation o hese obli- | este be 5 en) ° ; 





oane July 12, 1930 {issippi_ River crogsings, not shown  to| treaty navy has been estimated by the! the equivalent of the census and might, During the past three years 250,000 
gations (a) is for lawful objects within | 7 anas canaied on a carload of canned | have caused or to cause any undue prefer-j general board to be $990,000,000, to be cost us $10,000,000 or $15,000,000. per|farms have been connected for elec- 
its corporate pur noses, and compatible am oP nrg: re ~. Louis, | @nee, or prejudice as between persons or expended over a period of six vears, annum. On the other hand it' has hoon ne pupae is making aiiatall at wave fae 

: Pp , purt : peas. from Friesland, Wis. to St. wis, | ee tittes “in” tnbeustate pe et ) a x} ° e th 
with the public interest, which are neces-|Mo., found inapplicable. oe aa , 2 ao ey ee “90 “i ©|while the expenditure by the Veterans’ | long recognized that the present De-/| 620,000 farms now electrified. Three- 
sary and appropriate for and consistent| 2, Defendants’ failure to publish and i as ‘ae aiuen yg ‘unjust ieee: | Bureau for veterans of the last war is| partment of Labor statistics are inade-! quarters of all the power in industry is 
with the proper performance by it of| ply on the above traffic the rate published | i tio, against interstate commerce. Pro. | More than $500,000,000 annually. I know quate, the cost of which is about $150,-!now electrical and on the average each 
service to the public as a common carrier,| ftom a more distant point and made sub- | : : . 
























. ‘ : peace, be able to prevent another war,/ and other agencies 
8 : loads, applicable to interstate shipments | ! > : . 175 . cs as 4 
oa ® : ss ers of the State of Iowa on fresh , ; ; . | the cost of which will be billions instead | 
E Materials From America Commissioners of : frm, to, and between points in the South- | snag : : : . : , in i racks 
N ate a : meats and packing-house products, is, ase, atone caidas Gao Bm sere minimum of | Of millions. pointment of temporary committees and only of terminals but of main line sraene. 
Material needed for the shops and fac- pene, er ~ ee eS i in- | 50,000 pounds, found unreasonable for the}! Let us build a navy to prevent war | commissions for advisory fact finding, it was pointed out that value of Pp ant 
elie ee es aia eae cevaiehn clenaae "ae Realities or unjustly future to the extent that they exceed 15|and insure peace, so that never again! coordinating or negotiating purposes Ii and equipment-at the end of 1929 was 
construction at Jalisco, Mexico, will prob- — . : es 


oer - pa gee eat com. | Per cent of the corresponding first-class . ‘ Star Mothers have to to may suggest that they are not a new)approximately $11,000,000,000, being ex- 
ably be purchased in the United Biates, | emminatery against interstate com-| (ooiumn 100) rates prescribed in Consoli- will Gold Star Mothers have to go t : Be : 
















i i i sewher ‘ yea navy ‘essity i rover > ‘esident | ¢ od in ¢ ly by agriculture, 
; : : , merce. Proceeding discontinued. a8 Sackater naan. sal :. C. 203,| France or elsewhere. Had we a navy necessity in; government. President ceeded in amount only by agri u 
according to Mexican trade information| No, 18468. S. J. Peabody Lumber Company | “aed, Southwante Mc Aig Sy “oe m8. | commensurate with our population and | Roosev elt created 107 of them, Presi- | steam vailroads and tMe oil-producing 
forwarded to the Department of Com-|  v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al. yams commodity fram te, aac comer, the|Vesources as a Nation in 1914, there dent Taft, 63, President Wilson, 160;/ and refining industry. 
pence by cone Raleigh A. Gibson, «| ee es that the rate | 58me points found for the future to be! would have been no war. The United! President Harding, 44, and President Advances in efficiency of steam tur- 
yuadalajara, Mexico. \ ‘ @ » 





a1; : ae and ’ ea from Worthington, Ind., to Moline, Ill., 
military prison and a woman's prison. | syplied over the route through -Calumbia 


The general prison will consist of the! city and Bourbon, Ind., and that defend- preceetes in pponselidated. seneperestiorn | 
following buildings: General offices, din-| ants’ failure to publish and apply such rate | “8S¢S:, Supra. Reasonable &lternative rates 
ing hall, library, theater, hospital, shower! from_the latter points under rule 177 ¥ 

rooms, carpenter shop, mechanical shops, | Tariff Circular 18-A in effect prior to Ju y | 
show factory, and textile factory. 1, 1924, was unreasonable. Reparation | 


E . ee . : awarded. Rindings in our original report, 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 1391, C. Cc, 741, reversed to this extent. 
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hearing. |main in a position of inferiority. | gratifying qualities in citizenship. generated in the country. 














eee ne |Investigation and Suspension Docket No. et een ee eee — . f - R 
6 3444,—Lumber f southe ints t evenues 
Two Roads Seek to Assume | ii,;iumer, from, southern points) Monthly Statements of Railroad 


ve : . * | ailroad. Decided ly 17, 1930, . > (As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Cincinnati Terminal Bonds) "#i!"92¢; Decided July 17 
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Terminal F inancing : Highways Aviation 


PS cate BP 18-4 f | ceeding discontinued. of no better investment for the United|000 per annum. In order to secure the|factory wage earner today has nearly | 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap-|J¢¢t to mre 9 7 cere cores oun’) No. 19919 and Related Cases.—Waste Ma- States—the expenditure of $990,000,000 | information we need at reasonable cost | five horsepower at his command or more 
propriate for such purposes. es Na so5oh— aaa oe eae aaa pack- terial Dealers Association of Arkansas v.; for building to the treaty navy. By do-|we must find a new basis for recruiting than twice that of 1900. German fac- 

ne —$_—____— [oon ein ae products, in carloads, within Chicago, mock une © Peeite Eeliwar ing so we will maintain our self respect | it. Such a basis can only be formulated! tories are 66 per cent electrified and 
> =e = : aaa 9 ‘ompany et al. ecided June 30, 1930. | and prestige as a nation, our force for by . srati ? industry, labor) English factories only 48 per cent. 
2 . Ne Des ' the State. of Iowa, Decided July 7, 1930. ' ae mae. ee . toal is nnn, | and prestige as a né ,» ou orce xy the cooperation of industry, le english factories ) I 
Mexican Prison May Use | Rates required by the board of railroad | 1. Rates on scrap iron and steel, in car- 


Railroads, it was stated, are giving in- | 
To some who are anxious over the ap- creased attention to electrification not | 
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Radio Commission 
Watches Test of 
Law Taxing Sets 


Statute Fixing License Fee 
Attacked as Encroachment 
Of Federal Rights by 
South Carolina 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
censes on Dec. 9, but no further action 
has been taken by Congress. 

According to word reaching the Com- 
missiog, the South Carolina radio tax 
would levy a graduated tax of from 50 
cents on receiving sets valued up to $50 
to $2.50 on sets having a value of more 
than $500. ¥ 
Manufacturers’ Position ’ 


Mr. Patrick declared that the Commis- 
sion has been notified that the Radio 
Manufacturers’ Association’ has chal- 
lenged the constitutionality of the law 
as an alleged interference with inter- 
state commerce. The statement received 
by the Commission from the Radio Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in connection 
witn the three suits, follows in full text: 

In pursuance of its policy to protect 
the radio public and industry from im- 
proper taxation, three law suits oppos- 
ing the new South Carolina tax on radio 
receiving sets have been filed here 
(Charleston) in the Federal district} 
court at the instance of the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association, the national radio 
industry organization. 

The South Caroling radio tax iaw is 
the first imposed by any State and the 
test cases, which challenge the constitu- 
tionality of the law as an alleged inter- 
ference with interstate commerce, will 
determine man, legal questions, for the 
radio ®public, broadcasters, radio dis- 
tributors, as well as manufacturers, in 
connection with local taxation. The 
South Carolina law would levy a grad- 
uated tax of from 50 cents on radio re- 
ceiving sets valued up to $50 to $2.50 
on sets valued more than $500. 


Injunction Requested 
That the entire communication of radio 
programs, from the broadcaster to the 
owner of a radio receiving set, is inter- 
state commerce subject only to congres- 
sional regulation and not to State or 
local taxation is contended in the test 


cases. 4 

A North Carolina broadcast station 
WBT, of Charlotte; an individual owner 
of a receiving set, Hugh A. Ray, and a 
radio distributor, the Louis D. Rubin 
Electrical Company, of Charleston, are 
the plaintiffs in the test law suits. The 
defendants are the State and local tax 
officials. 

An injunction restraining the collection 
of the radio tax from the 50,000 owners 
of receiving sets in South Carolina is 
asked. 

John W. Van Allen, of Buffalo, general 
counsel for the Radio Manufacturers As- 
sociation, is in charge of the test liti- 
gation which was authorized by the board 
of directors of the Radio Manufacturers 
Association. Local counsel in the pro« 
ceedings are Buist & Buist, of Charles« 
ton, S. C. . 


Heat Wave in Eastern Half 
Of Nation Said to Be Broken 


[Continued from Page 1,} 
'Mr. Kincer said, and the cooler weather 
was spreading steadily south and east. 

There was a local rain at and near 
Richmond, Va., July 28, totaling 1.36 
inch, which was very helpful to crops 
in that area, he said, moisture having 
been very deficient there. The fall cov- 
ered only a limited area, however, he 
said. There was about an inch of rain 
at New Orleans, which is not in the @ 
drought district, and .4 inch at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The drought continues over the main 
part of the Corn Belt and the northwest- 
ern Spring wheat States, Mr. Kincer 
said, 





New York City Reports 
Increase of 1,339,147 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

470 to 1,465,969, a gain of 51.4 per cent, 
it was shown. Miami, with a percent- 
age increase of 273.7 per cent, led the 
14 cities in the State having a population 
of more than 10,000, though all of these 
cities with the exception of Key West 
reported gains. In 1920 there were only 
six cities in the State with more than 
10,000 people. 

Populations of other cities of more 
than 10,009, people, announced on July” 
29, were: Granite City, Ill., from 14,757 
to 24,992; LaSalle, Ill., 13,050 to 13,084; 
Lincg}n, Ill., 11,882 to 12,843; Streator, 
| Ill., 14,770 to 14,712; St. Louis, Mo., from 
772,897 to 822,032; Kansas City, Mo., 
324,410 to 392,761; Chillicothe, Ohio, 15,- 
381 to 18,315; Fostoria, Ohio, 9,987 to 
12,745; New rhuadelphia, Ohio, 10,718 
to 15,997; Piqua, Ohio, 15,044 to 15,997; 
and Tiffin, Ohio, 14,375 to 16,395. 


Study of Starch for Use 
In Textiles to Be Madey 


The Alabama Polytechnic Institute and 
the Bureau of Standards are about to 
begin a cooperative research on starch 
at the new!y opened chemical labora- 
tories of the institute at Auburn, Ala., 
George K. Burgess, Director 0” the Bu- 
reau, announced today. This investiga- 


\ ; in. carloads, | ™@tes Which, subject % a 75,000-pound mini-| States would have been considered in-|Coolidge, 118. As we rieed the best/bines and high-pressure boilers, follow- | tion will have to do primarily with the 
The plans call for a general prison, a|'" effect on rough lumber, in carloads, | num, do not exceed 12.5 per cent of the| stead of being ignored—with an ade-| brains of the country to assist in gov-| ing concentration of generation in large | starches found in crops in the South. 
quate navy, the navy we should have | ernment and in the coordination of pub- plants, have reduced the average con-) It is Proposed to make a study of the 
had, we could have demanded peace. We | lic efforts, I shall appoint others. The sumption of coal from 3.2 pounds per} uses of starch in the manufacture of 
rescribed have the population and resources to} willingness of our people of specialized | kilowatt-hour in 1919 to 1.65 pounds in textiles, and the properties required in 
y 3. Findings in prior reports, 123 J. C. c,| build the treaty navy and it is unthink- | knowledge to give such voluntary service | 1929, Water power, it was explained, March for each use. Further it is 
202 and 152 I. C. C. 41, modified on further | able that Amefica will be content to re-|as this requires is one of the most|forms about 36 per cent of all power! planned to determine whether starch 


from one source is superior to that from 


——---—. | another for given purposes, and if spe- 


cific starches may be modified so as to 
| better adapt them for particular uses. 
| A fufdamental study of the chemical 
reactions involved in the sulphate pulp- 


: . 7 a Seer : . cee ing process is also being initiated by the 
i st Line Ri Wabash Railway Seaboard Air Line Railway ng process 1s a ag a by t 
Applications were filed with the I carloads, from points in the South to Mont: | Atlantic Coast Line Relieend : Tas . @ Months Eye a Mathie Bureau of Standards in cooperation with 
pplications were filed with the Inter- | ¢! eee gene Ee ee ae June . 6 Months Une : . = ‘ ‘ a the University of Alabe This proe- 
7 ’ . : os : , | real, Quebec, Canada, and intermediate des- } , on aa aoc 930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 | the 1 y of Alabama, nis proe 
state Commerce Commission July 29 by | ies ceee SG Een oa eae an eee ee 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 193 92¢ 93 1929 930_ v2 | ena = * ‘ a 
od ’ : ped tinations on the New York Central in Can eee = naa ads RAO ABR 4a -OF Dha # 31,100,321 | 3.001.668 3.652.273 20 14 24.539,226}ess is used for the production of the 
the Louisville & Nashville and Norfolk \.da, found not justified, Suspended +-hed-| Freight revenue ........++ 3,379,023 4,423,407 25,168,484 $1,200,629| 4,113,402 5,068,422 27,204,701 31,100,321 | 3,001,668 3,652,273 20,892,544 24,5: 6947 | southern kraft papers which has attained 
& Western railroads in Finance Docket | yjes ordered canceled and proceeding dis- | Passenger revenue ........ 580,391 735,085 7,271,928 7,884,654 529,279 681,560 ,2/881,154 90 446,991 oe” <00 s 8,096 quienes 16 ofan ask large proportions in recent years More 
No. 8381. Subs. 4 and 5, respectively, | continued, _, ,| Total oper, rev........++++ 4,382,870 5,708,012 35,886,644 42,841,915 5,045,774 6,220,567 32,358,256 37,050,482 | 3,683,835 4,613,376 87,302,971 Caen ° definite informatien on the complicated 
for authority to assume obligation and | Ex Parte No. 96.—Through routes and joint! Maintenance of way....... 750,321 884,759 5,086,679 5,825,170 32,717 971,211 3,876,173 oe pig 590,568 cee aes sani’ Seo |chemical reactions of this process is 
liability of $12,000,000 of first.mortgage | rates between Inland Waterways Cor-| Maintenance of equipment... 1,003,459 1,202,784 6,398,789 6,931,275! 873,199 1,081,728 5,714,911 6,359,991 692,375 808,706 4,706,069 Osuaiaee | ht to extend its field of usef ea 
; “inci j poration and other common carriers. De-! : cam aT 2 206 * Oo 7 Pre | ri 259 2.295.469 13,060,429 13,882,560) 1,410,196 1 3.325 9.893.837 10,876,253 oug Oo extend its e of usefulness, 
old bonds, series A, of the Cincinnati| ?: rs ; |; Transportation expenses... 1,795,627 1,978,302 1,046,838 1,006,556) 1,980,259 2,295,465 9,000,400 3,006,000 192,05 "aae’agn 90°87] 879 99'744'327 | Such information should be b ficial i 
Ini ; ‘pany cided July 14, 1930. | Pots s inc : 3'998'5 36,300 26,166,935 27,996,215! 4,034,219 4,805,785 25,364,096 27,623,563! 3,028,403 3,388,396 20,871,679 22,744,387 | * ‘ »e beneficial in 
nion Terminal Company. | Total expenses incl. other... 3,928,540 4,436,300 26,166,935 27,996,2 ,034, 900 ye ),d eon | several respects suth as h : 
vas : _ f ne eee Ag alana > 266-712 9:719.709 14,845,302 1.011.555 1,414,782 6.994.160 9,426,919 655,432 1,224,980 6,231,292 9,055,828 Several respects suth as in the produc- 
The two roads proposed to guarantee : } | Net from railroad........ 454,330 1,266,712 9,719,708 ,845,502 011,8 ae 371306 1435 505 1.686 800 825’ 000 325,000 2024167 2.020,000 | tion of by-products, irny the production of 
e the terminal company’s issue jointly and 0. & T. P. have already applied to the! Taxes . eaeceeensorereress bit ee ees teen eens tite ee bees wins 221,46 27 a 435,50! : aoe — eee 2, Comes , 1a'61p| fibers having a greater veriety of use, 
severally with the _Baltimore & Ohio, Commission for authority to assume ob- | Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 1,277 “ 3,310 15 864 13,527 881 1.143 298 Aa, 328'632 895.702 4,195°709 _7,021,209| in the use of a widér variety of fibrous 
Pennsylvania, Big Four and the Chesa- ! ligation and liabjlity of the bonds. — | Net after taxes, etc....... 103,053 813,402 6,578,845 11,151,77 145,398 ane ase ice Saas 6122583 | materials, and in more complete recovery 
peake & Ohio aud ‘Cincinnati, New Or- | : The Tereaiad) Commany . anytation red arter rents. 3 seine ac k 99.088 <- o7eL ait 10,416 i rere ij 4.493 oa 4,490.38 4499.64 4.490.383 | of the pulping chemicals. 
cas sific | issue the 3) 3 s is rer. Ss operated....... 5,154.62 9,lod, 9, Ld4.oe 0,150, 4,060.06 inary Sp The aT . ~ eR : , 
ee conn Tasite, & O., and C. N caidas colin the Feutuiiaten ore | Qperating ratio : 89.6 17.8 72.9 6 77.3 82.2 73.4 77.0 71.5 | (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Business Decline |Reserve Board Amends Rules Qklahoma Loan 


For California For Stabilizing Silver Values Shown in Kansas To Conform With New Laws Groups Diselose 


t Will Be Urged to Undertake Negotiation Looking; 


To World Congress to Restore Prices 


Attorney for State Banking, ee | 


Department Says Research | NCenthined: from Pade 4:3 | 


Division Serves Both the Senate during the controversy over| prices much higher than those now pre- 
B ks ‘ d P bli a tariff on silver, he said that he was; vailing for silver bullion; and any| 
anks an ublic opposed to any such scheme, feeling that; further decline, measured Ly gold, ir the, 
| protection would be of little benefit to; price uf silver will result in additional | 
|; a surplus commodity such as silver. Sen-/| losses to the Government; and | 
|ator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, was! Whereas the use of silver in trade and 
| author of the amendment for a duty of commerce and for monetary purposes is 
30 cents an ounce on silver which was'essential, not only in the United States 
| written into the Hawley-Smoot bill by|but throughou. the world; and | 
| the Senate, to be eliminated in confer-' Whereas a considerable part of the 
} ence, leaving silver on the free list. foreign trade of the United States is 
Mr. King stressed the _Importance, with countries in which silver is ex- 
| however, of the investigation of com-'tensively used us a medium of exchange, 
_ {mercial relations with China which a sub-| and if the price of silver is further de- 
OWr research problems in California, | committee of the Foreign Relations Com-j pressed the purchasing power of many | 
however, are not unlike those encount-/ mittee has been authorized to undertake. | countries will be materially reduced to 
ered by the Office of the Comptroller of | This inquiry will be headed by Mr. Pitt-' their injury as well as to the injury of 
the Currency and by the Federal Reserve| man and will be directed particularly! the United Siates: and 
merit anaes, save _ ~ er is, toward the silver situation. Whereas China and India, which rep- 
placed on State banks and banking proc, | +7. . . resent more than one-half of the world’s 
esses in California with only such in- | World Silver Situation population, have been the principal con- 
*cidental me of bw nage = = Reviewed in Resolution | sumers of silver, and any policy that will 
eo ee | Mr: King’s resolution, which sets forth prevent its'advancement td normal levels 
; sae ‘ his attitude toward the silver situa- | Qj) ;):.7: peeve 
To our research division is delegated | 550, fitlows in fall teat: ? will injuriously affect the economic and 
the important task of supplying the eyer- | “10M, *OUows In full txet: ; industrial condition of the United States, 
increasing public demand for accuiate| Whereas tue United States is a large |as well as of othe~ countries; and 
and unbiased information on banks.| Producer of silver, and in its production! Whereas it will be advantageous for | 
Data on regional development and bank-|™many thousands of American citizens| the United States to expand its foreign 
ng growth in general are collected, com- | find employment; and trade and commerce and particularly to 
piled and published in our departmental| Whereas the Government of the United | find markets for its surplus products in 
bulletin which goes out each month to} States has in its Treasury silver bullion|the Orient and in all silver-producing 
the banks and to such other institutions| valued at more than $6,500,000; four | countries, such as Canada, Mexico, Bo- 
and individuals as are interested in the| hundred and ninety-four million coined | livia, and Peru; and 
financial ‘progress of the State. {silver dollars, against which silver cer-| Whereas efforts are being made to in- 
Close Investigations Needed | tificates have been issued, and silver| duce China to demonitize silver and 
adopt a fiscal policy calling for a new 


} : : ,coins, consisting of half and qvarter 
Aside from the research work of a| currency based upon a gold standard | 
fund, and to further debase silver and 


‘ , | dollars and dimes, of the face value of! 

purely informative nature there are! nore than $5,000,000, and has in circu- 
curtail] its use in India, which said ef- 
forts, if successful, will result in a fur- 


many problems of bank supervision that jation more than thirty-eight and one- 

can be properly solved only by scientific) half million silver dollars, and silver 

investigations. | > h | half dollars, quarter dollars, and dimes | ther destructive decline in the price of 
The application Zor the establishment! of the face value of more than $281,-. silver and in economic and industrial in- 

of a new bank or branch is subjected to 000,300, all of which were purchased at, jury not alone to silver-producing coun- 

rigid inquiry by the research “division | tries but to all countries of the world; 

wherever a reasonable doubt exists con- aid ; 


Has Wide Range Presiden 





By Albert A. Rosenshine 
Attorney, State Banking Department, 
State of California 
The field for research and analysis. in 
zonnection with State bank supervision 
is determined largely by the jurisdiction 
of the law and the authority vested in 
the superintendent of banks under its 

varipus provisions. 








Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


cerning the future prosperity of the 
bank. Many potential problems of su- 
pervision are thus forestalled when an; 
economic analysis of the local situation: 
clearly demonstrates the futility of the ; ; . 
venture of the applicants. ; _ [Continued from Page 8.] 
Frequently communities in which bank- | inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 


: ; airoade csown to lex or-| filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
ing has already grown to large prop Article 9(a), Regulations 10. 


tions have been surveyed in order that 

afigeneral policy concerning future ap-| James R. Roosevelt 

plications could be determined upon.) James R. Roosevelt, Bankers Trust 

Regional disparities in banking devel-| Company et al., Executors, New York. 

opment are brought out in these sur-| An overassessment of estate tax in favor 

veys, and we are thus able to direct! of the taxpayer is determined in the 

the growth of banking into channels} amount of $80,894.82. 

that will not jeopardize existing institu-! The overassessment is caused by the 

tions, thereby eliminating to some extent! ajjowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of sectien 301(b), revenue act of 





possible future problems. 

From the examiner’s standpoint group 
analysis of the progress and earnings of 
various classes of banks in different sec- 
tions of the State give a basis for com- 
parison for the individual bank. Various | 
exemplary ratios can be established—! 
curves of growth plotted which in many | 
cases will bring to the banker the ont 
ization that he has not made the best! ©*. a 
use of the situation at his disposal. mined as follows: 1918, $45,929.10. ' 

Bond Holdings Analyzed | Of the overassessment the amount of 

Our banking department places con-| $41,179.88 is made pursuant to the final 
siderable stress on investment analysis | 0rder of the United States Board of Tax 
and the bond holdings of the various | Appeals entered in the instant case for 
banks have been subjected to a rigid| 1918, Docket No, 9273 

rutiny. From these individual records | The balance of the overassessment 

ur research division has compiled valu-| amounting to $4,749.22 represents the 
able data on the diversification of bond| remission of interest asserted on a 
holdings and this nas been made avail-| Previously assessed deficiency in tax 
able to our bankers through the medium | since the determination of the presen‘ 
of our departmental monthly bulletin. | overassessment results in a proportion- 

Analysis of the record of progress ate reduction of such interest. 

—_ by _ Dene Fret one = —_ J. W. E. Bayly 

o the next is another duty delegate ie 7h ia eee te es 
to the research division. The a ennean c Eatate of J. W. E. Bayly, Fidelity and 
of the banks is measured in terms of | olumbia Trust Company, Administra- 
general business movements and we are! *®" Louisville, Ky. - a 
‘frequently able to dissipate various er- of estate tax in favor of the taxpayer 1s 
roneous ideas concerning banking prog- 
ress by proper analysis of basic busi- 
ness factors. 

This division has likewise developed 
lines of trend in the various significant 
items depicting the financial growth of 
the State, and knowing as we do that 
any future planning must be on the 
basis of past experience, we find these 
summaries helpful. 

With the rapid accumulation of mass 
data, the superintendents of large bank- 
ing systems become lost in a maze of | 
detail. It is in sorting the grain from 
the chaff that the research division 
proves indispensable to a properly run 
department and thus justifies its own 
existence. 

(The foregoing editorial on Prob- 
lems of State Bank Supervision ap- 
peared in the July issue of the bul- 
letin published by the California de- 
partment of banking.) 


| inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 

| filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
Harry E. Collin 

Harry E. Collin, Tolede, Ohio. An 

overassessment of income tax and inter- 

est in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 


. 


Of the overassessment $27,660.70 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit 
under the provisions of section 301(b), 
| revenue act of 1926, representing State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to tne 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
| Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
| The balance of the overassessment, in 
the amount of $4,983.47, represent a re- 
mission of the part of the interest as- 
sessed on a dficiency in tax since the de- 
etermination of 
tax results in a proportionate reduction 
in the interest previously assessed. 

J. Adam Kreag 

Estate of J. Adam Kreag, John Con- 
nors et al., Executors, Rochester, N. Y. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
‘of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $23,989.04. 

Of the overassessment, $23,001.02 is 
due to the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301(b), revenue 
act of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 
return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance 





County Road Bond Issue 
Approved in Pennsylvania 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: | 
Harrisburg, July 29. 


1926, representing the amount of State) 


countries 
countries engaged 


but to all 
and com- 


producing silver, 
in trade 


merce, that measures be adopted to avert 
the disastrous consequences that will in- 


|evitably follow a further decline in the 
price of silver, and to secure an inter- 
national agreement, or the adoption of 
; an international policy that will stabilize 
the price of silver and obtain for it a 


suitable status in the monetary systems 


sons 
{should be called for the purpose of con- 
sidering and taking action upon the ques- 
tions herein referred to: Therefore be it 
of the! 


of the world; and 


Whereas it is believed by many per- 
that an international conference 


Resolved, That the President 
United States be, and he is hereby, re- 
quested to confer with such govern- 
ments as he may deem proper, and 
through such agencies as he may see fit, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 


,economic and other conditions are pro- 


pitious for the convening of an inter- 
national conference to consider and de- 
vise plans to increase the use of silver 
for monetary and other purposes, and 
to bring about the stabilization of the 


| price of silver; and be it further 


Resolved, That the President be re- 


' quested to inform Congress of his pro- 


ceedings hereunder and _ the 


| thereof. 


‘Ky. 


an overassessment of | 








stant case for the above year, Docket 
No. 45006. 
J. W. E. Bayly 

Estate of J. W. E. Bayly, Louisville, 
Overassessments of gift taxes and 
interest in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1924, $72,786.39; 
1925, $4,391.39, 

The overassessments represen taxes 
and interest thereon erroneousiy assessed 


determined in the amount of $32,644.17. |°" a tax return made puruant to the 


provisions of section 3176, revised stat- 
utes, as amended by section 1103, reve- 
nue act of 1926, since after a field ex- 
amination and conferences held in the 
Bureau it is determined that the alleged 
donative transfers were not made and 
are not taxable within the purview of 
section 319, revenue act of 1924, as 
amended by section 324, revenue act of 
1926. Article 1, Regulations 67. 
Henrietta Farrelly 
Henrietta Farrelly, Charles E. 
and Amzi B. Cary, Executors, San Lean- 
dro, Calif. An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $36,209.70. 
The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), revenue act of 


Hale 


; 1926, representing the amount of State 
|inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 


filing of the Federal estate tax return. 


| Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


of the overassessment, | 
|amounting to $988.02, is caused by the} 
| remission of interest assessed on the; 


An $800,000 bond issue by Lehigh| returned tax liability, since the determi- | 


County for the purpose of road construc- | nation of the present overassessment re- 
tion and grade crossing elimination was | sults in the proportionate reduction of 
approved July 26 by the Secretary of | such interest. 

Internal Affairs, James F. Woodward. | Loren D. Langmade 


| Loren D, Langmade, Fred W. Adams 
| et al., Srecutars, Akron, Ohio. An over- 
| assessment of estate tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $21,672.65. 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 





The overassessment is caused by the} 


July 26 
Made Public July 29 | sions of section 301(b), revenue act of 


| 1926, representing the amount of State 





Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


| filing of the Federal estate tax return. 


$1,067,447.7 i 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Income tax .....+++.+0+; 326,600.60 | G. G. Liebhardt 
Miscellaneous internal oanhene a | G. G. Liebhardt,- Louis L. Liebharct 
TOEVO@RUS ..cccceveseces UE, 4. > ~ , er. 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 475,327.61 | et al. Executors, Denver, Colo. An over 


assessment in favor of the taxpayer is 
| determined in the amount of $54,299.01. 





Total ordinary receipts  3,949,362.95 


allowance of a credit under the provi-| 


| inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the | 


| 


| 


Balance previous day . 195,767,413.78 Of the overassessment, $53,581.53 is | 
————__—_——_ | caused by the allowance of a credit} 
eGR ee ee. $199,716,776.73 | under the provisions of section 301(b), 
Expenditures | revenue act of 1926, representing the 
General expenditures .s.. $2,886,097.18 | amount of State inheritance taxes paid 
Interest on public debt ... 98,354.16 | subsequent to the filing of the Federai 
Refunds of receipts ...... 505,704.79 | estate tax return. Article 9(a), Regula- 
Panama Canal ..... ee nnn 16,290.87 | tions 70. 
apeentiens in special ac- 3.415.057.00 |, Phe balance of the overassessment in 
Adjusted service certificate "| the amount of $717.48 is due to the cor- 
oo) ae a eacegres 23,103.53 |Yrection of an administrative error 
Civil-service retirement | whereby an erroneous duplicate assess- | 
OE as hss ceaiga gals an Fins 13,536.97 | ment is eliminated. 


Investment of trust funds 162,685.53 | Hopkins Wade 


Hopkins Wade, El Dorado, Ark. An 








Total lit ordinary = ex- $290,715.98 | overassessment of income tax and inter- 
Sinan Sabie Ga auponal. oumeS lest in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
pee ee ee 147,485.00 | mined as follows: 1927, $260,253.01. 
Balance today .....+++-..- 199,278,575. The overassessment is made pursuant 

——_—__—_—_——_ to the final order of the United States 
Tete) cciecks seeeeeee  $199,716,776.73 | Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 








Foreign Exchange 





New York, July 29.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of*the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922 dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon tuierchandise im- 
ported into the United States we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable trans- 
fers payable in the foreign currencies 
are as shown below. 

















Austria (schilling) 16.155 
Belgium (belga) ......+++eeeees 13.995 
Bulgaria (lev) ......-sccccecees : 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ..seeees 2 f 
Denmark (krone) ..... 26.8179 
England (pound) ......seeeeees 487.0071 
Finland (markka) .....+seceess 2.5175 
France (france) ... a : 50 
Germany (reichsmark) .... 23.8970 
Greece {drachma) .....sseeeers 1.2966 
Hungary (pengo) 17.5256 
Ttaly (Hire) ...0.2.cercccveccere 5.2390 
Netherlands (guilder) 402766 
Norway (krone) .......cceesere 26.8104 
alana Caleee): ,. os scnccneracave 11.2010 
Portugal (escudo) ......eeee0+% 4.5141 
Rumania (leu) ......cedeeresses -50949 
Spain (peseta) ....csccccccenes 11.1680 
Sweden. (CUPORR )occeccccanceonce 26.9047 
Switzerland (franc) 19.4379 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7722 
Hong Kong (dollar) 31.7500 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 37.7321 
China (Mexican dollar) ....... 27.8125 
China (Yuan dollar) ......+.+. 27.1666 
India “(rupee) .....-sesseeeees 36.0410 
Japan (yen) .....ccrecvceee 49.2746 
Singapore (dollar) ......ee+ee+> 55.9541 
Canade (dollar) ....cccscoscece 100.1453 
Cuba (peso) ....scccreseccsces 99.8987 
Mexico (peso) jaeaumwacd 47.4850 
Argentina (peso, gold) 82.1775 
Brazil (milreis) ; 10.3700 
Se GD). seth aeeadeaeed 12.0894 
Remne TRARD) 6i4iesanrsacere 83.7907 
Colombia (peso) ...ceeeeeeneees 96.5300 
ee GOP i cha docateasaes 34.6250 


By Bank’s Review Increase of 


Both Trade and Industry, 


nary 
i weeks of July reflect more than the cus- 


Quiet During Season of! 
Drouth, But Grain Mar- 
ketings Were Heavy 


Kansas City, Mo., July 29.—Prelimi- 
reports covering the first three 


tomary slowing down of trade and in-| 


| dustry in the tenth Federal reserve dis- 
{trict, according to the monthly review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
| City. 
laa 2 
, high temperature, hot winds, and scant 
| rainfall. 


| declines from April and May, the review 
| states. 
, wise lessened in volume. 


a sharp gain in lettings of contracts for 
building and engineering projects dur- 
ing June. 


t 


business activity during June, as in the | 4S may be necessary to make 
| preceding months of 1930, was somewhat | Subscription to stock of the Federal re- 
| under that for the same month and first 
|six months of 1929. 


It refers to the period as one of 


Retail trade in June showed marked 


Wholesale distribution was like- 


On the other hand, the review reports 


The district summary follows in full} 


ext: 
Trade and Industry Quiet 
The general 


the midsummer month. 


collections through the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City and branches, to! 
have been larger than in the preceding 


' month 
Loans 


but 


and investments of reporting | 


|member bagks were slightly higher at 
Whereas it is important, not only toTthe middle of July than at the middle of 
: June, but lower than a year ago, while | 


' demand 


deposits increased in recent 


weeks and time deposits rose to the| 


| highest 


peak of record. Savings de- 


posits in a selected list of banks, showed | 
‘an increase over the preceding month | 
‘but a small decrease as compared with | 
a year ago. 


| ports 
shoe 


Retail trade, as evidenced by June re- 
of department stores, apparel, 
and furniture” stores, showed 


marked declines from April and May, 
sales for the month averaging 4 per cent 


below the same month last 


year. Dis- 


tribution of merchandise by reporting 
wholesale firms was 2.6 per cent smaller 


| than in 1929. 


based on July 1 condition, while prom- 
| ising neither bumper yields or failures, 
indicated good volume and well balanced 


in June than in May and 12.8 per cent 
smaller than a year ago. 


The official forecasts of farm crops, | 


production in this district. Estimates 


were for larger yields of Winter wheat, | |. . ) 
|corn, oats, rye, potatoes, sugar peets,; Whenever a national bank which has 
| broom corn and tobacco, and for smaller |"0t gone into liquidation as provided|of the State and it was announced by 
| in section 5220 of the Revised Statutes; Secretary Young that reductions will be 
of the United Saes and for which a re-| 
July indicated hot and dry weather dur- | ceiver has not been appointed for other | é f 
ing the month was causing severe dam- | lawful cause shall discontinue its bank- | manufacturers are making an unreason- 
| ing operations for a period of 60 days, | able return on their investments. - 


| yields of Spring wheat, barley and hay 


However, reports late in 


{age to corn and other growing crops. 


results | 


| 


| 


a Grain Marketing Heavy 


|banking statutes enacted 
| Congress. Following is’ the full text of | ) 
the Board’s announcement which em-! facts involved in the case and with a 
|bodies the text of the 
| amendea: 


| amendments ‘ 
| sections I and II of Regulation I, which 
‘has to 
stock held by member banks of the Fed- 
|eral reserve system. 


of 
‘as follows: 


imember banks.—Whenever any member 
bank 
{amount of its paid-up capital stock and 
surplus, it shall file with the Federal 
{reserve bank of which 
an application on F, R. B. Form 56, made 
;a part of this regulation, for such addi- 
‘tional amount of the 
level of tenth district | the Federal reserve bank of its district 


serve bank equal to 6 per cent of its 
Preliminary re-|¢ombined capital 
ports covering the first three weeks of such application has been approved by 
July—a period of exceptionally high|the Federal reserve agent and by the 
temperatures, hot winds and scant rain- | Federal 
fall—reflected more than the customary | member bank shall pay to the Federa 
‘slowing down of trade and industry for | reserve bank of its district one-half o 
the amount of its additional subscription, 

Statistics for June show payments by | ard when this amount has been paid the 
check at banks in 29 cities, and check | appropriate certificate of stock shall be 
issued by the Federal ~eserve bank. 
remaining half of such additional sub- 
scription shall be subject to call when | determine whether its membership should 
smaller than a year ago.|deemed necessary by 
serve Board. 


Whenever two or 
consolidate and 
sults in the consolidated bank acquiring 
by operation of law the Federal reserve 
bank stock owned by the other consoli- 
dating bank or banks, and which also} 
results in the consolidated bank having 
an aggregate capital and surplus in ex- 
cess of the aggregate capital and sur- 
plus of the consolidating member banks, 
such consolidated bank shall file an ap- | 
| plication for such additional amount of 
the capital stock of the Federal reserve 
bank of its district as may be necessary 
to 
stock of the Federal reserve bank equal 
to 6 per cent of its combined capital 


| amended by adding after subdivision (c) | 
| thereof a 
| follows: 


| 


Marketings of grain were heavy for | 


the month and heavier than in June of 
last year for all classes with the excep- 
tion of a small decrease in corn receipts. 
Livestock marketings declined during 
June, but save for a decrease in hogs, 
meat animals marketed were in larger 
numbers than in June a year ago. Prices 
of grain and livestock at tenth district 
markets during June were at the lowest 
levels of recent years. 


Productive operations in leading in-| 


dustries continued during June at a 
slightly lower average rate than in the 
preceding month, and with the exception 
of cement, the output was smaller than 
a year ago. The petroleum industry, 
through concerted efforts on the part of 
leading producers, was holding produc- 
tion of crude oil below that of a year 
ago, and there was some curtailment in 
refinery operations. 


A sharp gain in lettings of contracts | 


for building and engineering projects 
featured the June reports, with the ag- 
gregate of awards for the first half cf 
the year showing a gain of 45 per cent 
over the like period in the preceding 
year. The increase in nonresidential con- 
struction was due in part to pipe-line 
contracts. 

There was a very marked decline 
awards for residential construction. 


in 


Business in Minneapolis 
Area Again Shows Loss 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion than in June, as was to be expected 
with the smaller grain marketing move- 
ment which is occurring this Summer. 
Debits to individual accounts at 17 
cities during the three weeks ending July 





| 
| 


16 were 20 per cent«maller than in the 


same weeks of 1929 and 11 per cent 
smaller than in the same weeks of 1928. 
The country check clearings index for 
the first half of July was 15 per cent 


/smaller than in the corresponding period 


| 


in 1929. On the other hand, the volume 
of building contracts continued to be 
larger than in the corresponding period 
in 1929, 


Our August 
Investment Folder 


summarizes the current Bond 
Market, lists all important 
issues of called bonds and in- 
cludes recommendations of: 


Yield to 
7.05% 


Sound Bonds D 
6.86% 


Investment Stocks 


Cop’es sent to investors on 


request. 
Ask for folder USJ30 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 

NEW YORE 
BOBION 
' CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
PROVIDENCE 
PORTLAND, ME 
PITTSBURGH 
Members of the New York 
Boston, Chicago. Cleveland, Piits- 
burgh, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
and the New York Curb Exchange. 





Capital or Surplus by Member Banks and Con. Increased Assets 


solidations Are Involved in Changes 
Announced 


! nn ae 
‘Resources Rose $3,000,000 
| In Six Months of 1930, 


8 
The Federal Reserve Board announced | the Federal reserve agent of the Fed- 


‘July 29 that it had amended sections I eral reserve district in which such) ° 
|and I of its Regulation I to make them ‘national bank is located shall fur-, According to Report of 
|conform to provisions of amendments to | nish the Federal Reserve Board with) Supervisor Gay 


in the last! 


full information with reference to the | 
State of Oklahoma: 


regulations as | definite recommendation as to whether | Oklahoma City, July 29. 


seit ia ial the Comptroller of the Currency shouid; Building and loan associations of 
The Federal Reserve Boar : ae pe | appoint a receiver for the national bank. | Oklahoma were unhampered by a slight 
effective immediately | Upon receipt of this advice the Federal |S!¥mp in_ building activities in the last 

six months and in their semiannual re- 
{ports showed assets of $142,507,690, ac- 
{cording to a semiannual report issued by 
Elgin C. Gay, State building and loan 


bank | Reserve Board will, if the circumstances 
| warrant it, request the Comptroller of 
the Currency to appoint a receiver fo 
: : the national bank. If such receiver is|“5°) . 
Paragraphs (c) and (d) of section I | appointed, the Federal reserve bank | SUPervisor. 
Regulation I were amended to read! stock held by the national bank should) Assets showed a gain of more than 
| be surrendered and canceled in the man- $3,000,000 over the $139,439,848 figure of 
ner described in subdivision (b) of this| Jan. 1, according to the report. Ninety 
| section. ; associations reported. 
Whenever a State member bank shall | Membership Rose 11,346 
, cease to exercise banking functions with. | During the last six months the asso- 
| out being placed in liquidation in accord-|ciations increased their membership by 
| ance with the laws of the State in, which/ 11,346 to a total of 276,979. More new 
it is located and without a receiv@r hav-! investments and savings accounts were 
|ing been appointed for it, the Federal opened with the associations during the 
i reserve agent of the Federal reserve dis- | six-month pericd than for any like pe- 
ice > Pa ay — com riod in the history of the State. 
| te eee de ne isn the Keceral Ke-| «The building and loan companies 
| — = sells ates le = gained $1,500,000 in mortgage loans, $2,- 
/case and with a definite sveadameasiiiilion | 104,000 in cash and Government bonds, 
See ee . :;and $700,000 in reserve funds,” the re- 
; as to whether the Federal Reserve Board ; : “ : m9 : 
}should require the State member bank port stated, (A cen of Sta 
t . its as , 4 resources, or 100 per cent, was shown 
0 surrender its stock in the Federal re- over a five-vear period.” 
co , ; g } period. 
| serve bank and to forfeit all rights and at . ° 
| privileges of membership in the Federal) Dividends | totaling $5,326,000 were 
;reserve system. Upon receipt of this — ey feels Gee 
advi ere serv ar os s Oo ft ig m yer 
| advice the Federal Reserve Board will, county of the State, every State of the 


if termination of the membership of the : ra : : a 
State member bank appears desirable Nation and 25 foreign countries partici- 
'|pated in the dividends. 


| give the member bank notice of the date | P@°' a " 
|upon which a hearing will be held to|, Phe $4,754,000 cash and Government 
bonds on hand was an increase from 


2,650,000 on Jan, 1, 1930. 


do with Federal reserve 


(c) Increase of capital or surplus by 


shall increase the aggregate 


it is a member 


capital stock of 


its total 


and surplus. After 


Reserve Board, the applying 


The 


the Federal Re- | be forfeited. If, after such hearin 
‘ 4 ‘ 2% g, them. Fe 
|membership of a State member bank is/ This amount is the greatest such fund 


forfeited the Board will direct the Fed- |¢Ve™reported by the associations in their 





(d) Consolidation of member banks.— 
more member banks 


such consolidation re- 


} fund thereon. 





make its total subscription to the 


nounced by the 


and surplus, as_ provided in section | tale = 
I (c) road commission, Robert Young. 
| : The ice utilities act, placing the manu- 
y oti i rac - . - eo: 
Section II of Regulation I was) facture and distribution of ice under su-| 


new subdivision to read as commission, was 


(d) Other closed banks.— | 


member 


eral reserve agent of the Federal reserve | 
| district in which the member bank is lo-| 
|cated to cancel the Federal reserve bank 
| stock it holds and make appropriate re- 


‘Price of Ice Reduced 
In Many Arkansas (¢ 


State of Arkansas: 

Little Rock, July 29. 
The price of ice in 26 cities and towns 
/of Arkansas has been reduced during the 
year an average of $4 a ton, 
secretary 
| utilities division of the Arkansas rail- 


| pervision and regulation of the railroad | 
passed 
| legislature, he explained. 

Prices on ice are now being 
gated in a dozen or more cities and towns | 


made as soon as audits of company rec- | 
ords can be completed, if it is found that | 


| reports to the building and loan depart- 
ment,” the report said. 

Real estate loans closely followed the 
upward trend of resources. More than 
$6,675,000 was loaned to home owners 

jduring the period covered by the report. 

|Collections on loans, according to Gay, 

are better than they ever have been in 
oes the State and there are fewer delin- 
1tles | quencies and foreclosure proceedings, 


Changes in Status 
«nightaill 


State Banks 


California, Nebraska 






it is an- 


of the ice 


| California: Will C. Wood, superintendent 
of banks, has announced: 

Bank of America of California, Los 
: _ |Angeles, authorized to open two branches 
investi-|at Ventura. 

First National Bank, Ventura, and Home 
Savings Bank, same place, purchased by 
Bank of America of California, Los Angeles. 
| California Savings & Commercial Fanlt, 
San Diego, closed. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, bank com- 
hy oe has announced: 

Nebraska State Bank, Norfolk, c‘osed. 
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enjoyed by these institutions. 


Distributors Group, Incorporated, acts as sponsor of, depositor for, 
and national distributor of North American Trust Shares, the 
largest fixed trust.* It is an organization composed of and owned 
by representative investment banking institutions throughout the 
This corporation occupies a position unique in the field 


country. 
of investment banking. 


posed of the following: 


BRYCE BLYNN, 
Partner, West & Co., 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 
New York and Philadelphia, Pa. 

GEO. B. CORTELYOU, JR., 

Eastern Representative, Central-Mlinois 
Company, Inc., New York City. 

M. J. M. COX, 

Partner, Hord, Curtiss & Company, 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

HENRY LAY DUER, 

Partner, W. W. Lanahan & Co., / 
Members New York and Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges, Baltimore, Md 

NEWTON P. FRYE, 

Vice-President, Central-Illinois Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

WILLIAM P. HEMENWAY, 
Vice-President, Paul Brown & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

CAMPBELL S. JOHNSTON, 

Manager Bond Department, W. E. Hutton 
& Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CHARLES I. KAMERER, 

President, Spencer, Kamerer & Co., 
Pittsburgh and Erie, Pa 

HAROLD M. KAUFFMAN, 
President, Boatmen's National Co., 
St. Loyis, Mo 


CHARLES S. LEE, 


Director, Pearson, Erhard & Co., Inc, 
Boston, Mass. 











The board of directors of Distributors Group, Incorporated, is com- 


The Sponsorship of 


North American Trust Shares 


The extensive development of the fixed trust during the past year 
has focused increasing attention upon the character of sponsorship 





HUGH W. LONG, 
Vice-President, Distributors Group, 
Incorporated, New York City. 
WILSON J. MacLAUGHLIN, 
Investment Banker, New York City. 


R. C. O. MATHENY, 
President, Matheny, Dixon & Co., 
Springfield, Ill. 


F. A. MAYFIELD, 
President, The Mayfield-Adams Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


JOHN S. MYERS, 
Attorney, Hughes, Schurman & Dwight, 
New York City. 

HARRY H. POLK, 
President and Treasurer, Harry H. Polk 
& Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


B. B. ROBINSON, 
President, Bernard B. Robinson & Co. 
Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal 


WILLIAM M. SPENCER, 
Partner, Jackson Bros., Boesel & Co., 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 
Chicago and New York. 

W. W. WATSON, JR., President, 
Partner, West & Co., 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 
New York and Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES B. WIGGIN, 
Vice-President, Interstate Equities Corp., 
New York City. 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 


63 Wall Street 


* Over $100,000,000 purchased by investors. 
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State Control of Local Budgets 
as Policy of Fiscal Economy * 





Indiana Tax Rate Kept within Bounds by ( ‘urb 
on Comamunity Extravagance without Impair- 
ment of Home Rule, Says Governor Leslic 





By HARRY G. LESLIE 


Governor, State of Indiana 


diana is a nonpartisan body far 

removed from local or other po- 
litical influences. Its members are se- 
lected with due regard for their hon- 
esty and integrity as well as_ their 
business capacity. 

During the years of soaring tax rat@ 
increases in many other States, the tax 
rate increase in Indiana has been re- 
markably retarded by the efficient and 
intelligent administration of the State 
tax commission. 


2 STATE tax commission of In- 


A 

_ The Indiana law, providing for juris- 
diction in local tax matters on appeal 
of taxpayers, does not in any way 
transgress, violate or interfere with the 
rights of home rule. They are an en- 
largement of this principle to the point 
of extending the right of appeal to the 
requisite number of interested taxpay- 
ers who must pay the bill and who feel 
aggrieved at the action of local taxing 
officials when they display and practice 
tendencies of either extravagance or 
incompetence. 

The question has been raised as to 
the constitutional right of the legisla- 
ture to delegate this authority of local 
control to the tax commission. 


A 

The Indiana plan of State control of 
local expenditures realizes and exem- 
plifies the practical operation or prin- 
ciple of home rule in the control of 
local budgets, tax levies and bond is- 
sues, which are the basis of taxation. 
The origin of this control is with the 
interested taxpayers who must pay the 
bill and wust take the initiative in ‘es- 
tablishing the jurisdiction of the tax 
commission. 


It. affords the taxpayer greater op- 
portunity for an intelligent under- 
standing of his government and thereby 
makes of him a more Joyal and patri- 
otic supporter thereof. It affords him 
an effective means of opposing unwise, 
imprudent and extravagant administra- 
tion of his government and a more inti- 
mate contact with the vital functions 
thereof. It creates in the taxpayer a 
greater realization of the responsibility 
of his citizenship, 

This right of State control of local 
expenditures was never intended and 
never has been employed as a parsimo- 
nious restraint inthe matter of wise or 
necessary public expenditures. Its re- 
sults have been to procure more nearly 
value reteived for public money~ ex- 
pended for all public purposes of gov- 
ernment. It has thereby deen the 
Means of stimulating prudence and 
good business judgment in our expendi- 
tures, so essential to legitimate prog- 
ress. 

a 

The success of any taxing system is 
largely dependent upon the type of men 
Selected for its administration. These 
must be men whose honor and integrity 
are unquestioned and whose belief in 
the system they are to administer 
amounts to almost a religion. 

I desire to sound a note of warning 
to the people throughout our beloved 
country of the great danger of care- 
less, unintelligent, uneconomic and ex- 
travagant administration of our public 
affairs. I desire to appeal to all citi- 
zens to take greater and more intelli- 
gent interest in raising to a higher 
level thé standards of efficiency in gov- 
ernmental affairs. 








P roviding Good Sport for Anglers 


Cooperative Plan of Restocking Streams 
By LEWIS RADCLIFFE 


Deputy Federal Commissioner of Fisheries 


HILE SOME of us may depend 
upon the position of the sun to 

; determine when Spring has ar- 
rived and others by the opening day of 
the baseball season, for the angler 
Spring is ushered in by the opening of 
the trout season. 

This sport is participated in by all 
classes, from the President to the 
farmer boy far removed from the cen- 
ters of population. As the number of 
fishing poles has rapidly increased, it 
has been necessary to increase the 
number of hatchery units engaged in 
propagating fish to keep our waters 
stocked with fish. 

Forty-two of the States operate three 
hundred and fifty-nine hatcheries, rep- 
resenting an investment of over seven 
million five hundred thousand dollars 
and Operating expenses of two million 
six hundred forty-five thousand dollars, 
with an annual output of game and 
food fish and eggs approximating four 
billion. 

In addition, the Federal Bureau of 
Fisheries operated seventy-seven sta- 
tions and substations in thirty-six 
States, including the Territory of 
Alaska and the District of Columbia, 
last year, and cooperated with one hun- 
dred and fourteen private organiza- 
tions which were interested in taktng 
the tiny fish from the Bureau’s hatch- 
erles and rearing them to a fingerling 
size before releasing them in the 
streams to face the struggle for exist- 
ence under natural conditions. 

This cooperative arrangement is 
working out well, some of the coopera- 
tives claiming to have developed as 
good fishing as ever existed in their 
waters. 

Of the cne hundred and fourteen co- 

operatives, forty-four are in Wisconsin, 
thirty in Pennsylvania, thirteen in Min- 
nesota and eight in New York. The 
Bureau supplied the cooperatives with 
more than five million fish, mostly 
trout. 
_In addition, nearly seventy-five mil- 
lion fish eggs were assigned to State 
and territorial fish commissions, and 
three million trout and white fish eggs 
were shipped to foreign countries, in- 
cluding Canada, Cuba, Japan, Peru and 
Switzerland, and two hundred and fifty 
smallmouth’ black bass fingerlings to 
Sweden. 

The angler’s interest lies chiefly in 
two groups of fishes: First, the cold- 
water species—such as brook, rainbow, 
Loch Leven and black-spotted trout and 
grayling and landlocked salmon—and, 
secondly, in warm-water species—the 
basses, sunfishes, crappies and yellow 
perch. The Bureau’s output of the 
cold-water game fishes exceeded sixty 
million and of warm-water species two 
hundred million. 

In recognition of the importance of 
raising more fish to the fingerling size 
before releasing them in the natural 
streams, the Bureau of Fisheries was 
able to increase its output as compared 
with the previons year by twenty-seven 


million seven hundred and sixty thou- 
sand fish, or twenty-seven per cent. 
Because of adequate rainfall in the 
Mississippi Valley which permitted the 
river to recede slowly, the necessity for 
rescue operations was greatly cur- 
tailed, the output amounting to only 
five million in comparison with one 
hundred and fifty million in normal 
years, 

A Careful survey of conditions in the 
upper Mississippi wild life and fish 
refuge is being made to determine the 
best methods of increasing the natural 
productivity in these waters of bass 
and other game fish. The survey has 
revealed that the fish trapped in the 
sloughs through the Winter perish, re- 
vealing the need for complete rescue 
operations. 

Brood pass ponds have been ac- 
quired, the resulting fry to be used for 
stocking the sloughs during the Sum- 
mer months where the young fish will 
find favorable conditions for growth 
and from which the principal enemies 
of the you ng fish have been excluded. 
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Debt of Humanity 
to Preventive 
Medicine By 


Joseph F. Holland 
Deputy Commissioner of 


Insurance, 
/ State of Missourt 


AMONG the oldest proverbs that we 
know is that which reads: 
“AN ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” 


The overshadowing profession of 
this modern age is the medical profes- 
sion, and why? Because it has gone 
beyond the always apparent duty of 
curative measures and has given itself 
over to a whole-souled devotion to pre- 
ventative medicine, 

We do ‘not call offhand the name of 
anyone Who was merely a great doctor 
or a great surgeon, but ever the most 
uninformed of the laity remember the 
flickering torches borne by those who 
strode into the camp of pestilence and 
disease and at the sacrifice of their 
happiness -and comfort and even their 
lives achieved by arduous experience 
and ghastly price the conquest of fatal 
disease, 

The name of Koch, the German sci- 
entist Who discovered the tuberculosis 
bacillus, the name of Edward Livings- 
ton Trudeau, that brave American sci- 
entist who saved not alone his own 
life, but that of thousands of other 
Americans afflicted’ with tuberculosis 
by his abandonment to research and 
cure—these we hold in respectful 
memory, ‘ 

Three centuries ago the black specter 
of smallpox strode across this earth, 
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. » Promoting Traffic Safety 
by Study of Why Accidents Happen 


> Elemental Problems Described as Develop- 
ment of Car, Education of Driver, and Improvement of Roads - 


By Z. E. SEVISON 


Highway Engineer, State of Wyoming 


and written on the subject of ac- 

cident prevention, the cold figures 
which show the annual' toll in killed 
agd injured and the monetary loss in- 
volved, only serve to emphasize the ne- 
cessity for constructive measures that 
will reduce this loss to the Nation. 

The statistics on the situation are 
more or less familiar. Visualize this 
data as equivalent to the destruction 
of a town of six hundred population 
each week. 

The prevention of motor vehicle ac- 
cidents may be considered under the 
three elemental factors involved: The 
car, the driver and the road. 

The car, with its possibilities of bet- 
ter construction both mechanically and 
by use of better materials with attend- 
ant increased safety for the user, will 
be dismissed with the statement that 
all such improvements will assist in 
the solution of this problem and are 
therefore of interest to highway offi- 
cials. 

The driver must be reached through 
education and legislation. Much is 
being accomplished along these lines; 
nationwide interest in education for 
safety’s sake a been aroused; the of- 
fering of prizes to teachers and pupils 
is a great help, and the teaching of 
safety in our public schools is saving 
lives each day. 

It has been well said that “care, cau- 


Byes THOUGH much is being said 


tion and common sense” are the factors - 


in safety. Education of drivers is too 
often a ma@ter of the driver’s common 
sense and his “personal liberty.” 

Every driver should know the motor 
vehicle laws of his own State at least. 
A national traffic code should assist in 
accident prevention by simplifying the 
education. Simplification is 
highly desirable both in legislation and 
in regulating traffic by providing uni- 
formity and definite reasonable re- 
quirements. 

Every State has its traffic law; a 
number have a “driver’s license law.” 
Experience has shown a lowered acci- 
dent rate in States with a driver’s 
license law requiring examination, so 
that its universal adoption and enforce- 
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leaving in its wake hundreds of thou- 


sands of dead and dying, a path of, 


death that even the scourge of war 
could not hope to equal. In 1749 Ed- 
ward Jenner was born in England. 

During the century in which he was 
born sixty million people in Europe 
died of smallpox. Today a death from 
smallpox is a rarity, and the only price 
we pay for security is a small scar 
upon our arm. That was Jenner’s con- 
tribution to preventative medicine. 

As late as seventy-five years ago, 
surgery in its infant stage cured one 
serious ill, only to/fall before the 
scythe of subsequent infection and then 
came Lister, who introduced anticeptic 
methods in surgery, virtually eliminat- 
ing the ghastly consequences that for- 
merly obtained in a number of opera- 
tions. Then, too, no discussion of pre- 
ventative measures would be complete 
without a mention of the immortal 
Pasteur. 

What does this magnificent honor 
roll mean to us? It means just what 
sages have told us for decades upon 
decades, namely, that the element of 
prevention is by far the better course 
than mere worship at the shrine of any 
curative process. e 


ment may be anticipated. This be- 
comes an element in the general prob- 
lem of traftic regulation through some 
form of traffic police or constabulary. 

It is comparatively easy to overregu- 
late by law and ordinance. This condi- 
tion—as well as underregulation, meth- 
ods of enforcement, licensing of driv- 
ers and chauffeurs, the prevalence of 
habitually unsafe drivers, including 
their detection, certification and cure 
or eliminations together with the edu- 
cation of drivers in the art of control- 
ling motor cars—comprise some of the 
problems in the development of safety 
in motor vehicle transportation. 


The more immediate concern of the 
highway official in providing safe 
transportation service and particularly 
important to the highway engineers is 
maximum safety in the roadway itself. 
The proper location and design of the 
road to incorporate the maximum de- 
gree of safety through proper grades, 
alignment, width ‘of roadway and 
bridges, superelevation of curves, sur- 
face material, and use of auxiliary 
structures such as guard rail and signs, 
is, of course, fundamental in present- 
day standards, but may be too easily 
slighted in many particulars in order 
to meet the ever-growing and insistent 
demand of the public for more roads. 


The public and political demand for 
increased road mileage through vari- 
ous forms of secondary road systems, 
at a time when many of the States are 
at a critcal stage in the construction 
and maintenance of the original pri- 
mary system, is creating an unusual 
problem to provide the increased safety 
which modern traffic should have and 
which were not foreseen ten or twelve 
years age when the early projects were 
built. Probably the most serious de- 
fect in early construction lies in nar- 
row width, both roadway and bridges, 
which limits the capacity of such a 
road and introduces a high accident 
hazard. 

The desirability of eliminating rail- 
road grade crossings has been recog- 
nized. Deaths from this particular type 
of accident have been decreasing. 


Western States have been progress- 
ing rapidly along this line. It is ex- 
pected the end of 1931 will find all 
crossings outside of cities eliminated 
on the Lincoln Highway across Wyom- 
ing, a distance of four hundred and 
forty miles. Ten of the western States 
report for 1929 the elimination of 
seventy-three railroid grade crossings. 

If we expect to prevent accidents we 
must know why they happen. The first 
step, and one of the most important 
ones, is to make a study of the accident 
reports to deteymine the cause behind 
each accident. A trained investigator 
is needed on this work. 

It is not the seriousness of the acci- 
dent; because every accident that hap- 
pens might be serious if the circum- 
stances or factors surrounding that 
accident were very slightly altered. 
Therefore, the fact must not be lost 
sight of that it is not the accident itself 
that counts, but why it happened. 

So it would appear that the first step 
in accident prevention through im- 
provement to the highway itself must 
be by the use of accurate and detailed 
reports on every accident and the use 
of trained men to get the details and 
analyze the data for the purpose of 
establishing the facts upon which, and 
nothing etse, the necessary corrective 
steps may be based. 
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Problems Raised by Extension 
of Federal Authority + + + 





Administrative Confusion and Attempts to In- 
fluence Popular Elections Declared to Be Due 
to Ineffegtive Government Machinery 





By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


Federal Commissioner of Education 


VER SINCE the victory of the 

Federal arms of 1865 people have 

come to look more and more to 
the National Government at Washing- 
ton to solve their problems. 

Amendments XIV and XV, when en- 
forced, Amendment XVI, empowering 
Congress to collect taxes on incomes, 
and Amendment XVII regarding pro- 
hibition, together with many statutes 
growing out of “implied powers,” have 
changed our Government fundamen- 
tally, in that they bring national offi- 
cers in direct contact with the individ- 
ual citizen. 

This tendency to place more power 
in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment, evident since the close of the 
Civil War, has doubtless been due in 
part to improved transportation and 
communication which make geographi- 
cal areas in fact smaller, and in part 
perhaps to the growth of great busi- 
ness combinations. 

There are now powerful influences 
which recognize no State lines and for 
which State and local governments are 
no match. But curious results have 
followed from the attempted concen- 
tration of power in Washington. 


A 


Our Federal Government was one of 
limited authority and planned in a way 
to prevent the abuse of powers given 
it. Students of the Constitution have 
pointed with pride to the “checks and 
balances” provided. 

It was intended_by the fathers that 
the two Houses of Congress should be 
a check on each other; that the execu- 
tives should check each other; and that 
the Supreme Court, through the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, might 
check the other two branches. 

This government of checks and bal- 
ances still remains in a day of in- 
creased powers, frequently bringing 
confusion and helplessness rather than 
business efficiency in the discharge of 
these powers. The machinery of gov- 
ernment has not been revised to keep 
pace with the changed functions of 
government. ~ 

This increase in power has kept the 
citizen’s eyes on the Government of 
Washington. Whereas he formerly did 
things for himself through personal ef- 
fort or political activity in his 4ocal 
government he now looks to the Fed- 
eral Government to solve his problems: 

-In administration this tendency has 
brought into being the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce and Labor. It 
urges new departments for such inter- 
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ests as-education and pubiic health and 
welfare, heretofore regarded as strictly 
local interests. 

Effort to exercise power always fol- 
lows the vesting of power. As great 
corporate interests have been accused 
of trying to control public officials, so 
the popular will attempts to direct the 
actions of these officials. This move- 
ment has been commonly known as the 
growth of democracy. 

a 


Isincoln believed in a government “of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” Yet, judging from the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the writ- 
ings of the fathers, even of rich demo- 
crats as Jefferson, one comes to the 
conclusion that these early statesmen 
were not so much interested in a gov- 
ernment by the people as in a govern- 
ment of the people, or as they expressed 
it, in a government “by the consent of 
the governed.” 

In the Constitution itself the method 
provided for electing the President pre- 
sumed the selection of groups of men 
whose‘votes would be cast in such way 
that the ablest man in the Nation would 
be selected for President and the sec- 
ond ablest for Vice President. But 
George Washington only was selected 
after.this fashion. 

The Constitution was then changed 
in response to popular demand. Prac- 
tice has further modified the procedure 
until today the machinery is merely a 
matter of form. 

The voters are called upon to select 
the President of the United States. 
And they do it except when the anti- 
quated machinery effects the election 
as Chief Executive of a man receiving 
a minority of the popular vote. 

A 


It is also obvious that the original 
plan for the Senate was to allow the 
people of the States to elect legisla- 
tures each in its own way and for these 
legislatures to send the two ablest men 
in that State to the United States Sen- 
ate. But in 1913 the Constitution was 
amended, and each State was compelled 
to have its Senators elected by direct 
vote of the people. 

Of course, no one foresaw that this 
might carry with it the temptation to 
expend tens and even hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the larger 
States on the part of wealthy persons 
who were ambitious to sit in the United 
States Senate; or that it would tempt 
powerful interests to spend money to 
‘elect their agents to that body. 
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Fi air Dealing with Home-Buyers 


Ethical Advertising Policy Advised 
By OSCAR NELSON 


Auditor of Public Accounts, State of Jilinois 


such high regard for publicity as 
the members of building and loan™ 
associations. 

Officers, directors, employes and 
shareholders have rendered valiant 
service in spreading the “gospel” of 

* thrift, home-ownership and systematic 
repayment of loans as exemplified in 
the workings of a mutual building and 
loan association. 

Associations advertise their advan- 
tages through the medium of printed 
statements, personal cards and letters, 
magazine and newspaper articles and 
advertisements and by oratorical con- 
tests in the public schools. 

Obviously, this publicity should be 
dignified, as befits the solid type of 
financial institutions to which it directs 
‘attention. Such publicity, above all, 
should be “ethical.” , 

That is to say, no attempt should be 
made to employ any of the “trick” 
forms of advertising adopted by finan- 
cial concerns of the “wildcat” type. 
Neither should an association make 
any definite promises as to its future 
earnings nor promise to pay a fixed 
rate of dividends nor agree to mature 
stock in a definite number of years, 
months and weeks. 

The promise of large earnings and 
quick maturities, which conditions 
have prevented materializing, has done 
more to embarass associations, alienate 
public confidence and esteem and shat- 
ter their prestige than perhaps any 
other one cause. 

Some associations are occasionally 
criticized, and justly so, for employing 
the use of terms calculated to convey 
to the minds of the people an errone- 
ous concept of the business. There- 
fore, the use of terms such as “de- 
posits,” “savings deposits,” “‘savings 
accounts,” “Christmas savings clubs,” 
“certificates of deposit” and other in- 
éorrect nomenclature is to be studiously 
avoided. 

An association that endeavors to 
“sail under false colors” and pictures 
itself as being anything but a legiti- 
mate building and loan association is 
a traitor to’the cause and shows con- 
tempt for the splendid heritage that 


‘Pisceh hi no group of people has 


has been handed down from the pio- 
neers in the greatest thrift and home- 
ownership movement the State has ever 
known. 

Fortunately, these phrases are used 
only occasionally and then as a rule 
through inadverter.ce. Rarely does an 
association deliberately attempt to mis- 
represent its functions and status or 
the relations between the association 
and its members. 

Let those responsible for writing the 
advertisements, literature and pam- 
phlets used by Illinois associations 
dwell upon the beneficial features of 
these mutual and cooperative associa- 


tions, their peculiar adaptability to the. 


needs of those desiring to own homes, 
their remarkable record for safe and 
conservative handling of the funds en- 
trusted to their care and their out- 
standing contribution to the inculcating 
of the cardinal virtues of thrift and 
systematic saving. 

Let us be frank enough to say that 
any association that deliberately and 
consistently endeavors to misrepresent 
its legal rights, functions and status or 
that claims prerogatives that the law 
does not grant to it, and thus appears 
to be ashamed of its birthright and 
identity as a building and loan associa- 
tion in all decency ought to wind up its 
affairs and go into some other business. 

For nearly one hundred years these 
mutual associations have been operat- 
ing in the United States. The results 
accomplished have received the uni- 
versal plaudits of the great mass of 
citizens as well as men high in public 
and private life of the Nation. 

They are acclaimed by millions from 
the humblest beneficiaries of their aid 
and assistance to the Ghief Executive 
of the Nation. Their remarkable 
growth in agsets and membership be- 
speaks the widespread adaptability of 
the building and loan plan and its pop- 
ularity as a thrift and home-ownership 
medium. 

Conservative and dignified publicity 
that will carry to the citizens of each 
community the old-fashioned message 
-of building and loan, in pure and un- 
adulterated terms, will have the most 
far-reaching and lasting effect. 







































































































